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THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


A  MEETING  called  by  public  advertisement  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
26th  of  June,  1863,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  under 
the  presidency  of  Viscount  Bury,  to  adopt  measures  for  forming  an 
association  to  be  called  the  Colonial  Society.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  communicating  with  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  various 
colonies  who  were  then  in  London,  the  attendance  was  not  very  large ; 
but  it  comprised  some  of  the  most  influential  representatives  of 
colonial  interests,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  have  taken  part  in 
discussions  on  the  leading  questions  relating  to  colonial  politics- 
Amongst  them  were  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Right  Hon. 
Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.,  Mr.  Marsh, 
M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart., 
Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hume,  Mr.  A.  H.  Louis,  Mr.  James  Youl, 
Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  McGarel,  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Melbourne  Argus, 
Mr.  Wray,  Mr.  Selim  Jackson,  &c. 

Viscount  BURY  having  been  voted  into  the  chair,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  Gentlemen,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting  to-day, 
I  wish  to  state  in  the  first  instance  that  I  have  communicated  with 
a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  our  various  colonies,  or  are  known 
to  take  an  interest  in  them,  with  a  view  of  asking  them  to  come 
here  to  listen  to  the  proceedings,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them 
to  aid  us  in  forwarding  the  object  we  are  anxious  to  accomplish. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  have  not  canvassed  the  matter,  and  I 
may  observe  that  only  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  at  a  social 
gathering,  have  I  mentioned  it  to  anyone.  Then  I  mentioned  it  to 
several  gentlemen  of  high  distinction,  who  are  well  known  in  the 
colonies,  and,  having  stated  to  them  what  we  proposed  to  do,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  all  instances  the  proposal  was  exceedingly  well 
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received,  and  a  great  many  prominent  individuals  told  me  that  they 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  when  formed,  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  join  it  as  Fellows,  and  would  help  it  forward 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  have  also  received  letters  from 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  stating  that  they  feel  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  question,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  what  they 
can  to  forward  the  object  in  view.  Amongst  these  are  Lord  Stanley, 
General  Sir  William  Coghlan,  the  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue 
— but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  right  honourable  friend  is  here,  and 
he  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  presence 
and  co-operation.  I  find  the  letter  is  from  Mr.  Dudley  Fortescue, 
who  states  that  he  cordially  sympathises  with  our  purpose,  but  says 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  I  have  received  similar  letters 
from  General  Sir  G.  Bell,  Mr.  A.  Blythe,  the  Earl  of  Kellie,  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Erskine,  &c.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  which  he  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  but  wishes  to  give  to  the  society  a  more  political  tone 
than  we  contemplate.  I  will  not,  therefore,  read  his  very  valuable 
letter  to  the  meeting ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain,  from  what  he 
says,  that  he  will  forward  the  objects  of  the  society  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  considers  the  colonies  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  colonies  as  integral  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  a  great  want  has  often  been 
felt  by  gentlemen  connected  with  our  several  colonies,  on  arriving 
in  England,  of  some  meeting-place,  some  centre  of  attraction  where 
they  might  resort  on  their  arrival,  and  where  they  might  obtain  the 
latest  intelligence  from  their  own  part  of  the  world,  and  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  other  gentlemen  connected  with  their 
own  and  other  colonies,  and  with  them  concert  such  measures  as 
should  tend  to  the  interest  of  all.  We  want  some  medium  by  which 
we  may  form  our  scattered  colonies  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 
Therefore  we  think  we  can  do  no  better  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  than  to  form  a  society  in  London,  a  colonial  society,  con- 
sisting of  Fellows  and  a  council,  which  shall  occupy  in  reference  to 
the  colonies  the  position  filled  by  the  Eoyal  Society  with  regard  to 
science  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  with  regard  to  geography. 
As  you  are  probably  aware,  many  gentlemen  have  entertained  the 
idea  before  this  of  establishing  some  kind  of  colonial  association  in 
London  ;  but  it  is  only  now  that  that  idea  has  assumed  a  tangible 
shape.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  it  a  good  start ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  it  only  requires  a  good  start  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  societies  in  this  metropolis.  The  objects  of  the  society 
we  propose  to  form  are  somewhat  difficult  to  define  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Those  objects  will  necessarily  be  very  elastic  ;  and  it 
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is  only  the  members  of  the  society  themselves,  when  it  shall  have 
been  formed,  who  can  give  it  the  necessary  impetus  in  its  proper 
direction,  and  decide  what  its  constitution  and  real  objects  and 
functions  shall  be.  It  is  like  a  tree  which,  when  cnce  planted,  has 
only  to  grow  and  expand.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
society  when  it  is  established  will  be,  at  its  usual  weekly  or  periodical 
meetings,  to  read  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  colonies.  I 
was  thinking,  before  I  came  here,  of  the  character  of  the  various 
subjects  which  might  engage  its  attention,  and  a  vast  number  that 
occurred  to  me  shows  the  importance  of  such  an  organisation  and 
the  interest  which  it  cannot  fail  to  command.  At  present  the  only 
means  any  colonial  gentleman  has  of  expressing  his  opinion  upon 
any  subject  is  either  by  an  article  in  a  review  or  some  periodical, 
should  the  subject  be  sufficiently  important ;  or  if  it  be  of  less 
importance,  by  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  Now,  as  we  know,  a 
review  or  magazine  only  reaches  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers, 
while  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  is  passed  over,  hardly  attracting 
any  attention.  Amongst  the  subjects  that  occurred  to  me  are 
engineering,  emigration,  architecture,  the  building  of  bridges,  the 
harvests,  trade,  mines,  finance,  missions,  the  history  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  all  that  relates  to  the  Aboriginal  tribes  in  our  various 
dependencies ;  shipping  intelligence,  the  progress  of  shipbuilding 
in  our  several  maritime  dependencies,  the  advancement  of  art  and 
science,  archaeology,  and  matters  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies,  zoology — a  field  in  which  there  would  be  found  new  and 
curious  specimens  of  wild  animals,  whose  nature  and  habits  would 
thus  be  learned.  These  subjects  would  come  to  the  weekly  or 
periodical  meetings,  either  as  small  contributions  for  discussion  or 
as  more  important  papers  to  be  read.  We  should  also  have  instances 
of  successful  acclimatisation,  the  introduction  of  animals  from  one 
colony  to  another  where  they  were  previously  unknown ;  piscicul- 
ture, a  subject  which  has  recently  attracted  much  interest  in  the 
colonies,  would  also  command  attention ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least, 
there  is  the  general  subject  of  inventions.  Our  Yankee  cousins  are 
supposed  to  be  more  than  any  other  an  inventive  nation,  but  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  our  Canadian  colonies  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book;  for  I  saw  at  the  exhibition  of  Canadian  products  more 
thoroughly  original  and  useful  mechanical  inventions  than  any  I 
had  ever  seen  elsewhere.  Another  subject  which  might  well  engage 
the  attention  of  such  a  society  is  new  raw  material — a  new  material 
for  paper-making,  for  instance.  The  milk-weed,  which  is  produced 
in  Canada,  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper ;  and  papers  upon  such  subjects  as  I  have  described,  read 
and  discussed  at  our  weekly  or  periodical  meetings,  would  unques- 
tionably be  more  useful,  and  would  have  far  more  practical  effect, 
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than  any  article  in  a  magazine  or  review,  or  any  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper.     Therefore,  when  we  remember  that  all  these  matters 
might  be  usefully  dealt  with  at  our  meetings  (and  that  they  would 
command  interest  with  every  one  connected  with  or  acquainted  with 
our  colonies  no  one  can  doubt),  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  such  a  society  and 
its  probable  results.     (Hear,  hear.)    From  the  list  of  subjects  I  have 
given,  I  presume  that  we  are  not  impertinent  in  considering  that 
there  is  room  for  such  a  society.     But  its  organisation  must  be 
thought  of  and  decided  upon  with  great  care.     The  Eoyal  Society, 
I  think,  affords  the  best  model  for  us  to  follow.     I  have  consulted 
with  several  of  the  gentlemen  around  me,  and  we  'have  drawn  up 
certain  resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  with  a 
view  of  eliciting  discussion  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken. 
The  first  of  these  resolutions  merely  advocates  the  formation  of  the 
society ;  the  second  defines  the  objects  of  the  society ;  the  third, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  declares  that  the  society 
should  be  entirely  non-political  in  its  organisation,  as  otherwise  we 
should  hardly  obtain  our  Fellows,  as  it  is  desirable  we  should  do, 
from  all  sections  and  shades  of  opinion.     The  fourth  I  will  read,  as 
it  relates  to  the  constitution  of  a  provisional  committee  to  decide 
upon  the  government  of  the  society  :  "  That  a  provisional  committee 
be  forthwith  formed  with  instructions  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  society,  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen  will- 
ing to  become  Fellows  of  the  society,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of  gentle- 
men willing  to  form  the  council  of  the  society ;  that  these  papers 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  called  by  the 
provisional  committee  when  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  shall  have 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  that  such  Provisional  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  following,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number."     Those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  have  thought  it  best  that  the 
society  should  be  constituted  like  the  Eoyal  Society;  that  is,  of 
Fellows  and  a  council,  but  it  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  discuss  that 
point,  and  to  determine  upon  it.     I  think  the  meeting  will  probably 
consider  that  in  the  formation  of  an  important  society  it  would  be 
essential  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  direct  patronage  of  Her  Majesty 
(Hear,  hear) ;  and  probably,  therefore,  the  meeting  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  committee,  when  the  society  is  formed,  should  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  proper  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  gracious  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  to  allow  it  to  be 
called  "  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Society,"  so  as  to  give  us  the  same  locus 
standi  and  position  which  the  other  royal  societies  enjoy.     (Hear, 
hear.)     I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  (No,  no) ;  but  I  will  now 
conclude  by  moving  that  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  society  to  be 
called  "  The  Colonial  Society,"  or  such  other  name  as  the  committee 
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may  determine    upon    after    they  have   concluded  their  labours. 
(Cheers.} 

The  Eight  Hon.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE,  M.P.,  then  rose  and 
said :  My  Lord  Bury  and  Gentlemen, — I  came  here  to-day  with 
the  intention  of  being  rather  a  listener  than  a  talker,  and  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  here  assem- 
bled beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  printed  circular.  I  came  on 
the  invitation  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Bury,  who  is  aware  that  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  colonies,  necessarily  so  from  my  long 
connection  with  colonial  affairs  generally,  and  a  great  desire  to  take 
part  in  any  movement  likely  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen  in  colonial  matters  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  colonists.  That  desirable  result  we  may  expect  and 
believe  would  follow  from  the  institution  of  such  a  society  as  is 
here  proposed.  The  statement  made  by  my  noble  friend  Lord  Bury 
is  worthy  of  every  consideration,  and  a  very  little  reflection  will 
serve  to  satisfy  any  man  that  the  colonies  are  sufficiently  important 
and  interesting  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  society  especially 
devoted  to  them.  I  know  not  what  my  friend  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  who  has  hitherto  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  over  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society,  will  say,  or  whether  he  will  think  we 
are  invading  his  dominions  in  thus  proposing  to  form  a  society  to 
deal,  amongst  other  matters,  with  the  geography  of  the  colonies ; 
but  the  world  is  large  enough  for  both  societies,  and  if  we  leave  to 
him  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
not  comprised  within  Her  Majesty's  colonial  dominions,  I  think 
they  need  scarcely  grudge  us  that  small  part  which  has  the  honour 
to  be  so  included.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  did  not  know  when 
I  came  here  whether  the  plan  embraced  the  idea  of  a  colonial  club, 
which  I  knew  had  been  talked  of,  but  I  find  it  does  not,  and  I  don't 
complain  of  the  omission.  I  will  not  presume  to  dogmatise  upon 
the  subject,  for  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but 
my  impression  is  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  colonial  club ;  and  for  this  reason — that  the  colonies 
are  not,  as  some  who  ought  to  know  better  seem  to  fancy,  one  body 
politic,  with  common  interests  and  common  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  colonies  are,  as  we  know,  a  collection  of  communities 
scattered  widely  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  differing  from 
each  other  as  much  as  possible  in  every  respect,  except  in  that  of 
their  attachment  to  the  great  empire  to  which  we  all  belong.  There 
is  nothing  more  interesting  or  more  wonderful  than  to  observe  the 
different  circumstances  and  positions  of  these  various  portions  of  the 
British  empire — from  those  great  English  communities  established 
in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  which  are  rather  young  nations 
than  colonies,  but  connected  by  a  federal  tie  with  the  great  metro- 
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polls  of  the  whole,  to  those  insignificant  islands  and  ports  and  posts 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  remain  the  dependencies  of 
some  great  Power  or  other—  between  these  extremes  we  have  every 
variety  of  political  community.  {Hear,  hear.)  And  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  different  colonies,  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  England,  are  not  likely  to  feel  any  particular  con- 
nection with  or  interest  in  each  other,  and  probably,  therefore, 
would  not  be  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into  a  social  body  in 
the  nature  of  a  club.  That  has  always  appeared  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  colonial  club.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  great  colonies  may  form  distinct  clubs  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  Canadian  Club, 
an  Australian  Club,  and  a  South  African  Club,  as  well  as  an 
Oriental  Club.  But  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  this  question 
now,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  further ;  our  object  is  one  on  the 
merits  of  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  but  little  difference  of  opinion 
can  possibly  arise.  I  feel  myself — and  my  experience  in  the  office 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  fill  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the 
fact — that  there  is  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  colonial  matters 
amongst  a  large  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  as  a  Government  official  and  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  become  cognisant,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  importance  of  that  knowledge.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing reliable  information  in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
colonies  on  the  part  of  those  who,  for  political,  scientific,  or  other 
practical  purposes,  seek  for  such  information.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  colonial  library  open  to  the  public.  It  is 
true  there  is  such  a  library  in  the  Colonial  Office ;  but  it  is  not  open 
to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  not  open  to  the  Colonial 
Office  itself,  owing  to  the  lamentable  want  of  space  in  which  it  is 
packed  away.  The  formation,  therefore,  of  a  colonial  library,  to 
which  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  should  have 
access,  that  alone  would  be  a  good  thing  gained ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of 
your  general  scheme.  Then  the  discussions,  such  as  are  carried  on 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  would  have  great  interest  and 
great  value.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  part  of  my  noble 
friend's  statement,  if  I  understood  it  rightly,  admits  of  some  modi- 
fication. We  could  hardly  expect  that  meetings  of  the  society  in 
London  to  instruct  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  colonies  in  prac- 
tical matters,  in  which  their  own  interest  is  immediately  concerned, 
such  as  shipbuilding,  road-making,  bridge-building,  &c.,  could  in- 
fluence them  to  any  great  extent  against  their  own  experience  and 
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knowledge.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  view  to 
increase  and  propagate  that  scientific  knowledge  of  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  colonies  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is 
collecting  and  spreading  in  regard  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  such  a 
society  as  is  here  proposed  would  be  invaluable.  That  kind  of  know- 
ledge, I  need  scarcely  say,  is  by  no  means  theoretical  or  without 
practical  effect.  It  is  to  the  Geographical  Society  and  the  discus- 
sions there,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  discussions  are  carried 
on,  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  results  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  scientific  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
With  regard  to  the  colonies,  I  think  such  discussions  would  lead  to 
even  more  valuable  and  more  practical  consequences,  seeing  that 
while  the  Geographical  Society  deals  largely  with  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable  parts  of  the  world,  we  should  deal  with  the  inhabited 
or  inhabitable  portions  which  lie  within  the  confines  of  the  British 
empire.  We  all  know  that  there  are  extensive  regions  in  our 
colonies  which,  though  now  uninhabited,  we  may  well  hope  will  one 
day  be  thickly  peopled  by  the  British  race.  These  are  reasons 
which  are  sufficient  to  induce  me  cordially  to  second  the  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  by  my  noble  friend,  and  to  promise,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  give  to  the  project  all  the  aid  and  support  in 
my 'power.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  LEONARD  WRAY  said :  I  will  only  interpose  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  society  of  the 
description  proposed  is  most  urgently  required.  We  see  here  that 
the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  companies  and  guilds  have  their 
societies,  co-operations,  and  organisations.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
are  very  large,  and  have  extensive  influence,  as  the  Fishmongers, 
the  Mercers,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  Goldsmiths,  and  others; 
but  we  see  in  our  colonies  an  interest  vastly  superior  and  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  empire  at  large,  which,  nevertheless,  has  no 
organisation,  no  association  or  guild  to  represent  it.  Everyone, 
leaving  the  colonies  and  coming  to  England,  finds  himself  on  his 
arrival  at  an  utter  loss,  for  he  has  no  place  to  resort  to  where  he  can 
meet  those  who  belong  to  the  same  colony,  and  where  he  can  obtain 
information  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  he  has  left.  He  is 
told  to  go  to  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House,  or  some  other  place  of  a 
similar  character,  and  on  his  application  there  he  fails  to  obtain  the 
benefit  he  desires.  Now  this  defect  ought  to  be  remedied  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Fortescue  have  put  the  case 
rightly.  An  association  of  the  character  suggested  ought  not  only 
to  exist,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
benefits  to  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  But  while 
we  talk  of  the  colonies,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire.  We  have  a  vast  empire  in  India  embracing 
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245,000,000  of  subjects,  and  these  cannot  be  included  in  the  term 
"  colonies."  I  would  suggest  that  the  scheme  should  include  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  for  we  find  that  officers  who 
come  here  from  Indian  service,  and  from  service  in  other  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Crown,  are  at  as  great  a  loss  when  they  come 
home  as  people  who  come  from  the  colonies,  for  a  place  where  they 
can  obtain  reliable  information,  and  meet  together.  An  officer  of 
considerable  reputation,  Sir  William  Coghlan,  has  spoken  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  India  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  society's  operations,  and  I  think  every 
one  here  must  be  of  the  same  mode  of  thinking.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Louis  said :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel  this 
much  title  to  address  a  meeting  on  this  subject  that  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  one  that,  by  the  strongest  possible  inclination,  a 
somewhat  wide-spread  theoretical  knowledge,  and  an  extensive  per- 
sonal experience,  has  been  long  pressed  upon  me  as  one  of  the  most 
important  that  could  possibly  engage  our  attention,  viz.,  the  project 
of  establishing  a  London  Colonial  Society.  For  years  past  I  have 
been  moving  always  and  steadily  with  direct  reference  not  exactly 
to  this  project  alone,  but  to  this  as  well  as  every  other  means 
that  can  be  devised  for  bringing  together  into  one  focus  the  various 
sections  and  interests  now  diffused  and  chaotic,  which  go  in  their 
aggregate  by  the  name  of  the  British  empire.  The  term  "  colonies  " 
I  have  no  doubt  has  been  used  promiscuously,  and  naturally ;  but 
that  the  term  may  be  modified  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  may  fairly  be  presumed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a  word  upon  the  importance 
of  including  India  in  the  scope  of  the  society's  operations,  as  regards 
the  practicability  of  doing  good ;  but  there  are  special  reasons  which 
will  induce  us  to  attach  great  value  to  India.  While  I  say  this  I 
am  induced  to  go  further  and  add  that,  being  familiar  with  the 
subject  in  its  practical  aspect,  I  have  asked  myself  the  question, 
How  is  a  society  like  this  to  be  made  to  flourish  and  endure  ?  My 
belief  is  that  it  will  scarcely  flourish  and  endure  on  the  scale  in 
which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  do  if  it  were  made  dependent 
upon  mere  annual  subscriptions.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  for 
some  time  to  come  it  could  by  such  means  be  maintained  in  that 
state  of  efficiency  which  all  must  think  essential  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  an  institution  of  so  important  a  character.  Therefore  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  with  all  deference,  that  we  should  keep 
in  view  the  question  of  an  endowment ;  I  don't  mean  a  State  endow- 
ment, which  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  what  I 
mean  is  this,  that  if  the  society  be  properly  taken  in  hand  by  those 
who,  from  official  experience  and  position,  are  qualified  to  assist  in 
carrying  it  into  execution,  it  will  be  possible  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
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and  support  of  the  colonial  landowners  and  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  colonies  to  such  an  extent  as  would  place  it 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  As  to  the  details  of  the  society's 
objects,  this  being  only  a  preliminary  meeting,  they  need  scarcely 
be  debated  now.  All  here,  I  am  persuaded,  will  agree  that,  while 
it  is  most  desirable  to  exclude  all  political  questions,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  take  cognisance  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  poli- 
tical welfare  of  the  colonies,  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  political 
passions  and  political  party.  There  are  many  such  questions  which 
should  be  described  rather  as  social  than  political,  and  the  solution 
of  which  the  information  which  might  be  obtained  through  a 
society  like  this  would  materially  assist.  Those  who  would  discuss 
those  questions  now  really  have  no  arena  for  the  purpose.  The  pro- 
posed society,  well  founded,  well  situated,  and  well  managed  by  all 
parties,  would  afford  such  an  arena,  and  would  tend  to  the  great 
advantage  of  every  part  of  our  great  empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
never  welcomed  in  my  career  any  project  with  greater  hope  or  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  I  do  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  present 
meeting.  It  is  a  question  merely  of  method  to  make  it  the  most 
successful  and  useful  that  could  be  devised.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  :  My  Lord  Bury,  and  Gentlemen, — I 
assure  you  that  upon  entering  this  room  I  had  no  intention  or  ex- 
pectation of  addressing  this  meeting.  It  is  only  a  day  or  two  since 
I  first  heard  of  the  proposal  for  establishing  such  a  society,  but, 
intimately  connected  as  I  have  been  with  our  North  American 
colonies,  and  taking  the  interest  that  I  do  in  all  that  relates  to  our 
colonial  empire,  and  feeling  also  the  value  of  everything  connected 
with  the  colonial  possessions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  their  good  name 
in  this  country,  I  determined  to  attend  the  meeting  of  to-day  (having 
duly  received  the  invitation)  in  order  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  to  give  it  my  utmost  support.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  few  years  ago  a  project  for  a  colonial  club  was  brought 
under  my  notice.  I  consented  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
subject,  but  the  more  I  reflected  upon  it  the  more  difficulty  I  found 
in  carrying  out  the  suggestion  to  a  satisfactory  issue ;  but  as  regards 
a  society  like  that  which  we  are  now  assembled  to  inaugurate,  no 
such  difficulty  could  arise.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  person  who  takes  an 
interest  in  colonial  matters  can  help  being  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  that  exists  in  this  country  in  regard  to  colonial 
matters ;  aiid  when  I  say  "  this  country,"  I  may  speak  also  of  the 
ignorance  that  exists  amongst  the  various  colonies  in  regard  to  each 
other.  My  experience  has  been  chiefly  connected  with  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  I  can  assure  you  you  will  find  it  quite  as 
difficult  there  to  gain  information  in  one  colony  as  to  the  circum- 
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stances  and  specialities  of  any  other  colony  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
My  noble  friend  the  chairman  mentioned  various  matters  in  which 
he  thought  a  society  of  the  kind  proposed  might  afford  valuable  and 
important  aid  in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  on  colonial 
affairs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  subjects  to  which  such 
a  society  might  devote  its  attention.  There  is  one  point  which  is 
perhaps  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  colonies  than  any  other,  on 
which  I  think  the  society  might  lend  the  most  valuable  aid.  I  allude 
to  the  subject  of  emigration.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  can  be  more 
important  than  that  we  should  have  a  place  where  every  intending 
emigrant  may  go  and  obtain  at  once  reliable  information  as  to  the 
places  most  fit  to  be  chosen  for  his  purpose  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Our 
colonial  empire  is  so  vast,  so  dispersed  in  all  climates,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  any  man  wishing  to  emigrate,  to  be  able  to  obtain  such 
information  as  will  show  him  where  to  turn  his  steps.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  alone  would  be  an  important  object  to  which  the  society  might 
direct  its  attention.  Then  there  are  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  trade  :  mining  operations — very  valuable  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject might  be  read  and  much  important  information  obtained.  There 
is  another  point  in  which  the  society  might  be  of  essential  service, 
viz.,  in  the  formation  of  a  colonial  library,  and  to  this  I  hope  a  due 
amount  of  attention  will  be  paid.  These  are  one  or  two  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  I  think  it  desirable  that  such  an  association  should 
direct  its  attention ;  but  at  a  preliminary  meeting  like  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  into  details ;  and  my  object  in 
rising  was  only  to  express  my  cordial  co-operation  in  the  scheme, 
and  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  attain  in  this  country  that  footing 
which  the  subject  so  fully  deserves.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  M.P.,  said :  I  have  always  taken,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
our  colonial  empire ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  necessity  for  such 
a  society  here  proposed  to  be  founded  is  more  apparent  than  it  ought 
to  be,  from  the  indifference  which,  unfortunately,  colonial  subjects 
generally  excite  in  this  country.  When  we  consider  how  important 
the  colonial  empire  is  to  the  interests  of  the  mother-country,  and 
when  the  erroneous  notion  that  pervades  some  minds  that  England 
would  be  as  great  without  her  colonies  as  with  them  shall  have  been 
dispelled,  the  usefulness  of  such  an  association  as  this  will  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing a  measure  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to  colonial  governors, 
and  there  are  gentlemen  present  who  supported  me  in  that  proposi- 
tion. That  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  I 
may  now  remark  that  till  that  time  officers  serving  abroad  for  thirty 
years  in  the  capacity  in  question,  returned  to  this  country  without 
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any  pension  whatever.  That  state  of  things  could  not  have  existed 
if  there  had  not  been  apathy  in  this  country  upon  colonial  questions, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that  that  apathy  is  gradually  dimin- 
ishing, and  that  the  society  which  is  now  proposed  will  render  it 
unlikely  that  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  can  ever  occur  again.  (.Hear, 
hear.)  An  association  of  this  character  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  affection  and  union  between  this  country  and  her  colonial 
dependencies,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  adhesion  to  so  admirable  a  scheme.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  :  In  common  with  others  who  have 
spoken,  I  may  say  that  I  had  no  idea  when  I  entered  this  room  of 
offering  any  remarks.  I  came  here  rather  to  hear  than  to  speak.  I 
only  heard  of  the  meeting  just  before  I  arrived,  and  I  came  here 
from  the  great  interest  I  feel  in  colonial  affairs,  having  been  long 
connected  with  the  colonial  service.  I  have  very  great  respect  for 
my  honourable  friend  in  the  chair,  and  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  him  for  the  prominent  part  he  has  taken  in  this  meeting ;  but  the 
idea  has  long  been  floating  in  my  mind  (having  represented  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Crown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862),  of  the  great 
benefit  that  would  arise  from  an  association  that  would  be  the 
means  of  communicating  information  in  regard  to  colonial  matters. 
I  was  instrumental  in  introducing  trees  from  Australia  into  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  have  flourished.  Informa- 
tion upon  subjects  of  this  kind  will  be  collected  and  applied  by  an 
association  such  as  is  now  proposed,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  colonies  but  to  England  and  Europe 
generally.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  many  other  subjects  on  which 
information  gathered  from  the  colonies  would  be  of  great  use,  inter- 
colonial and  international.  The  desire  of  a  new  colony  to  introduce 
institutions  which  have  flourished  elsewhere  is  natural.  At  present 
there  is  no  centre  from  which  a  knowledge  of  how  such  institutions 
have  worked  can  be  obtained.  The  usual  course  is  to  apply  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Office  is  always  ready  to  do  what 
it  can  in  conveying  the  requisite  information ;  but  it  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  private  interests.  I  think  that  a  museum  and 
library  in  connection  with  the  proposed  society  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  utility ;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  tender  my  cordial 
support  to  the  general  features  of  the  scheme.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  EDWARD  WILSON  (proprietor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus)  next 
addressed  the  meeting,  observing  that  so  much  had  been  said  on  the 
resolution  which  had  been  submitted  that  he  thought,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  chair,  that  as  it  was  a  busy  time  of  the  day,  it  was 
advisable  to  put  it  to  the  meeting  at  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  was  anxious  to  study  the  convenience  ot 
all  present,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  better  that  a  discussion 
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should  ensue  upon  the  first  resolution,  and  the  decision  of  the  meet- 
ing having  been  taken  upon  that,  the  other  resolutions  should 
follow,  the  first  being  assented  to  as  a  matter  of  course.  (Hear, 
tor.) 

Mr.  WILSON  :  I  bow  entirely  to  your  decision.  The  objects  and 
advantages  of  such  a  society  are  so  self-evident,  that  it  would  be 
useless  and  wearisome  to  dilate  further  upon  them.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  say  that  the  subject  has  scarcely  been  brought 
before  the  public  with  as  much  tact  as  could  be  desired.  I  am  in 
association  with  many  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  I  have  taken  some  steps  with  them  to  further  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  society.  When  Lord  Carnarvon  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office  there  was  a  proposition  for  an  institution 
in  the  nature  of  a  colonial  club  from  a  certain  number  of  colonial 
representatives.  The  proposal  was  favourably  received  by  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  had  he  not  left  the  office  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  gained 
an  official  sanction.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  I  want  to  say  is — and  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  society  as  this — that  it  is  only 
by  mere  accident  that  any  of  us  who  represent  the  Australian  colo- 
nies have  heard  of  this  meeting  at  all.  There  are  at  present  no 
means  of  communicating  between  those  who,  visiting  this  country, 
belong  to  any  of  the  colonies.  If  the  society  is  to  be  established,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible.  In  taking  the  steps  we  did  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  we 
were  most  anxious  to  avoid  giving  to  the  proposed  club  an  exclu- 
sively Australian  character,  and  were  especially  careful  to  associate 
ourselves  with  gentlemen  representing  the  West'  India  and  other 
colonial  interests.  That  we  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  not  re- 
ceived any  intimation  of  this  meeting  may  account  for  the  thin  at- 
tendance, for  I  assert  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Australian  colonists  now  in 
England  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  formation  of  such 
an  institution,  believing  it  capable  of  being  worked  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  mother  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  entering  into  some  very  important  experiments  in 
Australia,  but  I  am  rather  glad  that  the  meeting  has  been  got  up 
without  reference  to  those  matters;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
come  just  as  heartily  into  the  cause.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  most  cordially 
support  the  organisation  of  the  society,  and  hope  that  throughout 
the  whole  process  of  inauguration  wideness  of  basis  will  be  promi- 
nently kept  in  view.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  HUME  said :  As  representing  the  West  Indies,  where  I  have 
been  many  years  a  colonist,  and  in  which  country  I  am  greatly 
interested,  I  have  attended  here  to-day.  I  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  making  a  speech ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  supported  as  we  are  by  so  many  noble- 
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men  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  so  directly  interested  in  the  colonies 
as  we  are,  without  getting  up  and  thanking  them  for  their  attend- 
ance and  their  support  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  to  which,  to  its 
results,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.  There  is  no  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  that  will  benefit  more  from  such  an  institution 
than  the  West  India  colonies,  for  there  are  no  colonies  where  infor- 
mation is  more  wanted  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  colonies.  This 
society  will  collect  the  information  from  all  colonies  and  distribute 
it  amongst  us.  Nothing  will  give  us  so  much  encouragement  in  the 
West  India  colonies  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
of  influence  at  home  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  anything  to 
improve  our  position  and  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  various 
objects  there.  For  myself  I  shall  be  most  delighted  to  aid  in  every 
possible  way  that  I  can  in  the  formation  of  this  society,  provided  it 
takes  a  cosmopolitan  character,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  Australian, 
the  West  Indian,  the  North  American,  or  any  other  branch  of  our 
colonies.  (Hear,  hear.} 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  :  I  entirely  concur  in  the  objects  which 
have  been  so  clearly  propounded  by  you,  my  Lord  Bury,  and  by  the 
other  speakers  who  have  addressed  the  meeting.  I  think  the  design 
is  admirably  calculated  to  meet  a  great  and  growing  want  felt  by 
the  colonies.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  which  is  now  submitted,  but  differing  in  some  degree  in 
point  of  form.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  club,  that  was 
proposed,  and  we  tried  the  matter,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground.  I  felt 
at  the  time  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  proposal,  and  I  can  scarcely 
say,  therefore,  that  I  was  astonished  at  our  want  of  success.  There 
is,  however,  I  think,  no  difficulty  in  maturing  such  a  project  as  that 
which  your  lordship  has  here  initiated,  and  I  could  give  various 
reasons  to  justify  that  view.  I  will  not  detain  you  at  this  late  hour 
by  going  into  them  ;  but  I  may  state  that  when  I  was  in  the  colony  as 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  we  were  constantly  encounter- 
ing the  greatest  difficulty  as  to  matters  of  legislation  and  what  was 
being  done  in  other  colonies.  Had  such  an  association  as  is  here 
proposed  been  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  the  most  ready  way 
of  disseminating  such  knowledge,  and  of  giving  to  one  colony  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  others.  In  many  instances 
that  knowledge  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value.  For  instance, 
when  railways  were  first  commencing  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
we  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  been  done  in  Canada  in  regard 
to  land  and  other  matters ;  I  was  often  in  communication  with  the 
various  Legislatures  and  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  London ;  but  I 
never  could  get  the  information  we  required,  and  consequently  we 
had  to  proceed  in  the  dark  as  best  we  could.  If  such  an  institution 
as  this  were  formed  with  a  good  library  it  would  be  most  invaluable ; 
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it  would  be  a  place  of  common  resort  for  all  colonists  when  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  might  have  their  letters  addressed  to  the  offices  of  ihe 
society,  and  they  would  find  there  all  the  newspapers,  the  public 
documents,  and  other  publications  relating  to  their  own  and  other 
colonies,  and  it  would  become  a  centre  of  colonial  attraction  and 
intercommunication.  Another  greater  advantage  would  be  found  in 
the  facilities  it  would  afford  of  gaining  honest  information  on  the 
subject  of  emigration.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  know  that  the  colonies 
are  now  all  bidding  one  against  the  other  for  immigrants,  and 
putting  forward  various  inducements  more  or  less  well  founded. 
Intending  emigrants  may  naturally  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
statements  of  the  colonial  agents ;  and  it  would  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  them  if  they  could  go  to  such  a  society  and  be  certain 
of  obtaining  information  on  which  they  could  rely.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  a  good  colonial  library  should  be  formed  as  early  as 
possible  ;  and  I  believe  the  materials  for  it  might  even  be  collected 
by  gifts  from  gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies.  For  myself  I 
quite  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  society  being  formed,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  successful.  You,  my  Lord,  spoke  of 
the  probability  of  obtaining  for  it  Royal  patronage;  I  think  we 
might  go  a  little  further,  and  endeavour  to  gain  for  it  a  charter.  I 
will  not  detain  you  further,  but  will  beg  to  congratulate  you  on 
having  initiated  such  a  movement.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BLAINE,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  My  only  excuse  for 
addressing  this  meeting  at  all  is,  that  I  am  an  old  colonist ;  and, 
having  just  returned  from  the  Cape,  I  feel  most  pressingly  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  is  here  projected,  than  which  no 
greater  boon  could  be  given  to  the  colonists.  I  feel  very  much  when 
I  come  here  the  want  of  some  place  where  I  can  go  and  obtain  in- 
formation on  matters  relating  to  my  own  and  other  colonies.  I  know 
that  the  same  want  is  felt  by  other  colonists,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  would  be  hailed  as  a  boon  from  one  end  of 
the  Cape  Colony  to  the  other.  I  most  cordially  approve  of  the 
movement,  and  I  beg  to  express  my  gratitude  at  hearing  men  whose 
names  have  long  been  familiar  to  me  express  such  kindly  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  MARSH,  M.P. :  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  noble  friend  for 
proposing  such  an  association.  It  is  an  institution  which  has  long 
been  wanted,  in  order  to  bring  the  colonies  together,  and  to  show  to 
each  other  the  advantages  they  respectively  possess.  By  such  inter- 
change of  knowledge  we  may  introduce  into  them  from  one  another 
valuable  products,  of  which,  without  such  interchange,  the  colonists 
would  be  ignorant.  The  association  would  be  useful  also  to  the 
mother-country.  There  have  been  springing  up  of  late  years  a 
number  of  half- political  charlatans,  half-ignoramuses,  who  are  con- 
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tending  that  the  colonies  are  of  no  use  to  the  mother  country.  Now, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  these  people  understand  the 
political  advantages  which  our  colonial  possessions  confer  upon  the 
nation,  they  may  perhaps  have  some  idea  of  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  of  our  external  commerce  is  with  our  own  colonies, 
that  that  commerce  is  increasing  every  day,  and  that  a  British 
colonial  population  of  five  millions  would  consume  five  times  as 
much  of  our  produce  as  a  non-British  population  in  other  places.  In 
conveying  a  more  accurate  idea  of  our  colonies  to  people  of  this 
country,  and  as  affording  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  colonies  themselves,  I  think  the  association  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  good,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  bind  more  firmly 
together  those  links  by  which  the  colonies  are  united  to  the  mother- 
country.  (Bear,  Jiear^) 

Mr.  SELIM  JACKSON,  ex-member  of  the  Legislature  of  Vancouver 
Island :  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  colonists  to  be  able  to  meet  here 
together  in  London.  It  has  been  stated  that  apathy  exists  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen  at  home  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  but  I  think 
the  colonies  themselves  have  shown  an  apathy,  and  that  there  has 
been  great  want  of  organisation  on  their  part.  It  is  by  combination 
and  co-operation  that  they  can  best  advance  their  own  interests,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Imperial  interests.  The  purposes  and  objects 
of  the  society,  as  detailed  in  the  printed  circular,  are  undoubtedly 
good,  but  I  take  it  that  this  is  merely  the  commencement.  I  see  a 
wide  field  for  practical  results  from  the  society.  The  spreading  of 
information  between  colony  and  colony,  and  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother-country,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  We  want  to 
carry  it  out  practically,  and  let  the  colonies  understand  that  there  is 
unity  of  interest  existing  between  themselves  and  between  them  and 
this  country — that  there  is  sympathy  and  unity  of  interest  between 
the  Australian  and  the  British  North  American  colonies.  They 
have  similar  interests  in  many  respects.  They  are  both  bidding  for 
emigration,  and  they  are  bidding  against  other  countries.  Last 
year's  returns  show  200,000  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  of  whom 
30,000  went  to  Canada  and  Australia,  and  170,000  to  America — or 
about  75  per  cent.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  British 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  North  America  came  together,  and  took 
a  proper  position  in  co-operating  with  each  other,  they  would  guide 
and  direct  the  course  of  our  emigration  to  an  enormous  extent. 
(Hear,  Aear.)  I  think  by  such  a  society  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  in  the  way  of  co-operation  under  the  influence  of  the  respec 
tive  local  governments  of  the  colonies.  Another  thing  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention.  From  this  country  the  shortest  route  to  New 
Zealand  is  via  Panama.  Now  a  railway  across  British  North  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  would,  as  the  crow  flies,  be  2500 
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miles,  and  the  distance  would  be  accomplished  between  London  and 
the  Pacific,  via  Halifax,  in  fourteen  days.  The  present  time  occu- 
pied in  going  by  Panama  and  the  pestilential  West  India  route  is 
twenty-one  days.  Then  from  British  Columbia  the  distance  is 
1000  miles  nearer  to  Australia  than  from  Panama.  The  cost  of 
completing  the  line  of  communication  through  British  North 
America  would  not  be  much  more  than  ten  millions,  and  surely,  if 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  England  you  could  afford,  as  you  have 
done,  to  spend  six  millions  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  ten  mil- 
lions might  be  spared  to  form  a  line  of  communication  which  would 
bind  the  Australian  and  North  American  colonies  together,  and  both 
more  intimately  with  the  mother-country.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Society  will  flourish,  and  will  be  the  nucleus  of  producing 
magnificent  results.  (Cheers.) 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could  have  listened  to  the 
able  and  convincing  speeches  that  have  been  made  to-day  without 
feeling  that  the  objects  of  the  meeting  have  been  already  virtually 
attained,  and  that  with  only  common  perseverance  and  that  amount 
of  energy  which  I  am  convinced  we  shall  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
formation  of  the  society  will  be  assured.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  said,  that  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Australian  colonies  now  in  London  have  not  heard  of  this 
meeting,  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  such  a  society. 
When  the  question  was  debated  to  whom  invitations  should  be  sent, 
I  said,  "  Send  to  every  one  whom  you  know  now  in  London  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  colonies  ;"  but  there  was  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining who  belonging  to  the  colonies  were  in  town,  and  the  argument 
therefore  as  to  the  non-cosmopolitan  character  of  the  meeting  is  one 
of  the  strongest  that  could  be  adduced  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
society.  Had  the  society  existed  we  should  have  known  what 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies  were  in  London,  and  should 
have  sent  to  them.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  move  the 
resolution  which  I  have  read — "  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  a 
society,  to  be  called  the  Colonial  Society."  You  will,  perhaps,  leave 
it  to  the  committee  to  admit  India,  and  any  other  dependency  of 
the  British  Crown,  if  they  think  fit. 

The  Eight  Hon.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  :  In  proposing  the  second  resolution, 
it  will  only  be  necessary,  I  am  sure,  after  the  discussion  we  have 
had,  that  I  should  read  it.  It  is, — '  That  the  objects  of  the  society 
be  as  follows  : — To  occupy  as  regards  the  colonies  the  position  filled 
by  the  Royal  Society  with  regard  to  science,  or  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  with  regard  to  geography ;  that  a  lecture-hall,  a  library 
and  reading-room,  and  a  museum  of  science,  industry,  and  commerce, 
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be  opened  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  society  will  allow,  where  the 
natural  products  and  resources  of  the  colonies  will  be  exhibited ;  to 
aiford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  the  holding  of 
discussions  upon  colonial  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  those 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  colonies  which  are  carried  out 
in  a  more  general  field  by  the  Eoyal  Society,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  by  similar  bodies  in  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  MARSH,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

The  Eight  Hon.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  moved  the  third  resolution 
— "  That  the  Colonial  Society  be  entirely  non-political,  and  that  any 
organisation  for  political  purposes  be  forbidden  by  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  society."  It  must  be  left  to  the  Committee  to  say  what 
is  meant  by  this  ;  as  I  understand  it,  the  society  is  not  to  be  politi- 
cal, as  dealing  with  matters  of  party  politics  in  the  colonies,  or  as 
exercising  control  over  the  Colonial  Office  at  home ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  questions  which  are  constantly  arising  of  a 
politico-social  character,  which  it  is  obvious  would  be  most  undesir- 
able should  be  excluded  from  consideration.  1  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  library  should  contain  all  information  as  to  every  colony; 
that  all  public  documents,  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  all 
political  documents  which  are  in  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  use  of 
the  public  servants  of  the  Crown,  should  be  there,  and  accessible  to 
members.  (Hear,  'hear.) 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  moved,  and  Dr.  MANN,  of  Natal,  seconded 
the  fourth  resolution — "  That  a  Provisional  Committee  be  forthwith 
formed,  with  instructions  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  societjr,  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen  willing  to  become 
Fellows  of  the  society,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of  gentlemen  willing  to 
form  the  council  of  the  society;  that  these  papers  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  called  the  Provisional  Committee, 
when  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  shall  have  been  fulfilled ;  and 
that  such  Provisional  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number; — The  Duke  of  Manchester,  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  Lord  Lytton,  the  Viscount  Bmy,  the  Right 
Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P., 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.,  Mr.  Marsh,  M.P.,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff, 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  General  Sir  George  Bell,  K.C.B., 
Mr.  Elaine  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Captain  Blane,  Colonel  Clark,  R.E., 
Mr.  W.  Burnley  Hume,  Mr.  Henry  Ingles,  Mr.  A.  H.  Louis, 
Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  McGarel,  Mr.  M'Kinnon,  Mr.  H.  E.  Montgomerie, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison,  Mr.  J.  W.  Muttlebury,  Mr.  A.  R,  Roche, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Roche,  Mr.  R.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Mr. 
Leonard  Wray,  Mr.  James  Youl.  The  resolution  was  carried. 

VOL.  i.  c 
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The  Right  Hon.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE:  I  rise  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  my  noble  friend  the  chairman,  who  must,  I  am  sure,  be 
highly  gratified  at  the  success  of  the  meeting,  which  is  most  impor- 
tant in  its  character,  and  I  believe  will  be  in  its  results.  All  I  have 
heard  to-day  has  convinced  me,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  con- 
vinced him,  of  the  practicability  of  the  task  he  has  taken  in  hand,  and 
for  which  no  man  is  more  qualified  than  my  noble  friend,  seeing  that 
he  is  not  only  connected  with  the  colonies  by  ties  of  the  tenderest 
kind,  but  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  McGAREL :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion,  and  desire  to  express 
my  great  gratification  at  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried  by  acclamation,  the 
CHAIRMAN  said :  I  am  extremely  obliged,  gentlemen,  to  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me.  I  ought  to  excuse  myself  for  the 
prominent  part  I  have  occupied  in  taking  the  chair ;  but  as  you 
know,  in  the  first  starting  of  any  project,  some  one  must  stand 
forward.  (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  separated.* 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1868,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  26th  of  June  having  been  con- 
firmed, the  Report  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was  submitted,  and 
the  rules  prepared  by  them  were  amended  and  adopted. 

It  was  then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Bury  be  president  of  the  society. 

Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  appointed  vice-presidents 
and  members  of  the  council,  with  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  until 
the  first  anniversary  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  meeting 

*  Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  European  Mail 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  INAUGURAL  DINNER, 

THE  Inaugural  Dinner  of  the  society  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  10,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  the  president  of 
the  society. 

About  200  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  among 
whom  were  his  Excellency  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  (the  United 
States'  Minister),  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  (the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain),  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Gran- 
ville,  K.G.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart., 
M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Childers,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
M.P.,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  Sir  George  E. 
Cartier,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Sir  John  C.  Lees,  the  Hon. 
William  Macdougall,  C.B.,  the  Hon.  George  Verdon,  C.B.,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P.,  V.C.,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Meade,  Colonel 
Maude,  R.A.,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Moran  (Secretary  to  the 
American  Embassy),  Mr.  Molineux,  Dr.  Learmonth,  Mr.  Learmonth, 
Mr.  Henty,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Leveson,  Mr.  F.  A.  Du  Croz,  Mr. 
Charles  McGarel,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Levey,  Mr.  George  Macleay,  Mr. 
John  Peters,  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  Captain  Napier  Sturt,  Mr. 
James  Youl,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bernall,  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
Ingles,  Mr.  George  Duddell,  Mr.  Charles  Broad,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cundy, 
Mr.  Francis  Parry,  Mr.  A.  Morris,  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisborne,  C.E.,  Mr.  J, 
B.  Darvall,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Mr.  G.  H.  Chambers,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Keightley,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Mr.  Lachlan  Mackinnon,  Mr. 
Lachlan  Mackinnon,  Jun.,  Mr.  William  Killim,  Mr.  Charles  Killim, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Neill,  Mr.  Allan  Spowers,  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Birch,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Goodliffe,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rae,  Mr.  A.  R.  Roche,  Mr.  John  Reeve, 
Mr.  R.  Brereton,  Mr.  H.  Blaine,  Mr.  J.  T.  Dobson,  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn, 
Mr.  T.  C.  WTallbridge,  Mr.  E.  G.  Birch,  Mr.  G.  Salting,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Sargeaunt,  Mr.  Bernard  Rodyk,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Leonard  Wray, 
Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  Jun.,  Mr.  Cecil  Wray,  Mr.  Clifford,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Montgomerie,  Mr.  James  Searight,  Lieut.-Col.  Manby,  C.E.,  Mr. 
Charles  Youl,  Mr.  William  Edmonstone,  Mr.  Octavius  Vaughan 
Morgan,  Mr.  Alexander  Croll,  Mr.  James  Stevens,  Mr.  R.  T.  Fire- 
brace,  Mr.  W.  Burnley  Hume,  Mr.  Thomas  Southey,  Mr.  Jame 

c  2 
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Coates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Joseph,  Mr.  William  Westgarth,  Mr.  R.  A.  MacFie, 
M.P.,  Mr.  St.  Barbe  Sladen,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  Mr.  H.  A.  Edwards, 
Capt.  Gilmore,  Mr.  E.  G.  Barr,  Mr.  H.  J.  Arnold,  Mr,  William 
Walker,  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory  (President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers),  Mr.  A.  MacArthur,  Mr.  James  Rae,  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  Mr.  H.  Caldecott,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill,  Mr.  Charles  Du  Croz, 
Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,  Mr.  F.  Gonnerman  Dalgety,  Mr.  Charles  Hoare, 
Mr.  F.  Larkworthy,  Mr.  Nicholas  Pauw,  Mr.  G.  Middleton  Kiell, 
Mr.  James  Blackwood,  Mr.  H.  W.  Grace,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fickling,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Price,  Mr.  Hankey,  Mr.  Gairdner,  and  others. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for 
all  gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies  and  British  India,  and 
others  taking  an  interest  in  colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish 
a  reading-room  and  a  library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  in- 
telligence upon  colonial  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a 
museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  colonial  productions ; 
to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  experiences  among  persons  repre- 
senting all  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  papers,  and  for  holding  discussions,  upon  colonial 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statis- 
tical investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  empire.  The 
rules  do  not  permit  of  any  paper  being  read,  or  discussion  being 
held,  tending  to  give  to  the  society  a  political  or  a  party  character. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  large  Hall,  and  the  cloth  having 
been  removed,  the  following  toasts  were  drunk  and  responded  to : — 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
drink  a  toast  which  in  all  assemblages  of  Englishmen  is  always 
greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  is  usually  proposed  with- 
out one  word  of  comment,  and  I  shall  follow  the  good  example ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  occasion  upon  which  that 
good  rule  should  be  broken  through,  it  would  be  upon  this,  when 
from  every  part,  and  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  are  assembled  in  one  room  to  drink  her  health.  1  might 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  assemblage  is  absolutely 
unprecedented,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  toast  which  I  propose, 
namely,  "  The  Health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  has  never  before 
been  drunk  with  more  enthusiasm  than  it  will  be  now.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  much  enthusiasm. 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  propose  to 
you  the  second  toast  upon  our  list,  namely,  "  The  Health  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family."  (Cheers.) 
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The  toast  was  drunk  amidst  cheers. 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  which  I 
have  to  propose  to  you  is,  "  The  Prosperity  of  the  United  States  " 
(cheers),  and  I  have  the  honour  of  coupling  with  that  toast  the  name 
of  our  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson.  (Cheers.)  Of 
all  the  colonising  nations  which  went  forth  as  soon  as  the  New 
World  was  discovered,  Great  Britain,  if  not  the  foremost,  at  any 
rate  was  one  of  the  foremost.  She  planted  a  people  in  the  West 
who  eventually  became  a  great  nation.  Since  the  time  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed  in  the  New  World,  a  nation  second  to 
none  upon  the  earth  has  grown  up  there.  (Cheers.)  There  have 
been  between  that  nation  and  the  mother-country  quarrels,  but 
they  were  but  family  quarrels,  and  were  always  succeeded  by  friend- 
ship still  more  cemented  than  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  process  of 
time  our  country  sent  forth  outshoots  in  other  directions.  Their 
descendants  are  gathered  around  this  table  to-day.  The  descendants 
of  Great  Britain's  younger  sons  greet  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  born !  I  give  you  "  Prosperity  to  the  United  States  of 
America."  (Loud  cheers.)  Short  speeches  are  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  I  need  not  add  one  single 
word  to  make  you  drink  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  toast  of 
"  The  United  States."  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  warmly  received. 

Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson  rose,  and  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  REVERDY  JOHNSON  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  for  the  toast 
which  my  Lord  has  offered,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  by  the  company,  I  return  you  my  sincerest  thanks.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  such  gentlemen  as  those  in  the  presence  of  whom  I  now  stand, 
representing,  as  I  am  told,  nearly  all  the  colonies  of  your  kingdom, 
and  having  amongst  them  those  who  have  conducted  your  Imperial 
Government  with  an  ability,  which  it  is  believed,  as  far  as  oratory 
at  least  is  concerned,  was  never  excelled.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  hail  with  delight  the  fact  that,  in  the  person  of  their  re- 
presentative, you  have  done  honour  to  them ;  and  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured  that,  however  it  may  for  a  time  appear  that,  owing  to  the 
natural  effervescence  of  feeling  incident  to  a  republic,  and  owing 
also  to  causes  to  which  I  only  dare  to  allude,  there  may  be  consi- 
derable evidences  of  unkindness  to  the  mother-country,  you  may  be 
satisfied  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  sober  and  reflecting  people  of  my 
country,  there  exists  a  fixed  and  determined  love  and  adoration  for 
England.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not  acquainted,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  I 
should  be,  with  the  colonial  system  by  which  your  forty  or  fifty 
colonies  are  governed,  my  attention  having  been  called  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  connected  with  my  profession  at  home,  and  to 
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my  public  duties  there  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States ;  but  I 
know  this,  that  it  can  be  a  system  only  which  recognises  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  Imperial 
Government  itself  rests.  (Cheers.)  In  that  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  mother-country,  differ  but  in  name  from  my  own  country ;  but 
they  all  rest  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  they 
will  continue  so  to  rest  until  the  end  of  time,  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  extending  other  advantages  to 
as  great  a  perfection  as  humanity  is  capable  of.  (Hear,  hear.) 

We,  my  Lord,  have  now  no  colonies.  I  say  *'  now."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Government  doubts  were  entertained — not  doubts, 
perhaps — I  should  rather  say  settled  opinions  were  entertained,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  was  no  authority 
whatever  even  to  enlarge  the  territorial  dominions  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  United  States.  But  those  doubts  have  long  since  been 
removed,  and  now  the  opinion  of  all  is,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  to  ob- 
tain territory  anywhere,  whether  continuous  or  not.  And,  my 
Lords,  it  is  possible  with  your  consent,  but  not  without  (God  forbid 
that  any  attempt  of  the  sort  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties !),  that  some  of  the  colonies  which  now  flourish  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  have  so  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  that  dominion,  may  in  process  of  time  find  themselves  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  where,  if  they  shall 
come,  they  will  soon  find  that  there  also  they  will  have  a  country  of 
which  they  and  all  Englishmen  may  have  occasion  to  be  proud. 
But  that  day,  I  trust,  is  far  distant.  (Hear,  hear.)  God  forbid  that 
any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  should  be  curtailed  ! 
The  world  lives  if  the  Government  remains  as  it  is :  the  happiness 
of  mankind  is  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is.  Civilisation,  and  that 
highest  of  all  civilisation,  Christian  civilisation,  would  receive  a  sad 
blow,  if,  by  any  disaster,  God  should  afflict  the  world  with  any 
injury  to  the  power  and  glory  of  England.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  United  States,  my  Lord,  have  passed  through  a  dreadful  trial. 
It  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  at  home  and  elsewhere ;  but  these 
are  now  at  an  end.  Our  Government  is  at  this  moment  stronger  than 
it  ever  was,  and,  however  insane  the  effort  was  thought  to  be  when  it 
was  made  in  1861  to  destroy  it,  it  would  now  be  considered  even  more 
insane  if  the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  no  such  attempt  is  to  be 
anticipated.  We  will  therefore  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  But, 
in  order  to  be  prospering  and  to  prosper,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  essen- 
tial that  we  should  be  the  firm,  sincere,  and  constant  friends  of  Great 
Britain.  (Cheers.)  And  this  is  to  be  the  case.  With  such  gentlemen 
as  now  adorn  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  giving  to  the  highest 
stations  which  they  fill  even  more  honour  than  those  stations  confer 
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upon  them,  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  shall  see  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  as  much  interested  in  the  continuance  of  peace  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  seeing  that  they  will 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  us  ,which  will  be  seized  with  avidity 
and  with  sincerity;  and  in  the  end  (and  soon  too  will  that  end 
come),  all  the  small  clouds  which  now  hang  above  us  will  be  dis- 
persed, and  nothing  will  be  seen  but  that  glorious  sunlight  which  I 
trust  may  ever  shine  upon  the  two  countries.  {Cheers.) 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  which  I 
have  to  propose  is  "  The  Health  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers." 
That  toast  requires  no  preface  from  me,  and  no  preface  shall  I  give 
it.  I  shall  call  upon,  to  respond  to  the  toast  for  the  Navy,  the 
Eight  Hon.  Hugh  Childers,  who  is  personally  known  to  many  here 
as  having  been  connected  with  a  common  country  far  from  this. 
{Hear,  hear.)  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Childers,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  Navy,  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  our  most  distant  colonies,  and  in  fact  took  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  its  administration.  It  is  upon  that  ground,  I  believe 
mainly  from  old  recollections,  that  Mr.  Childers  has  consented  to 
honour  our  board  to-night,  and  to  appear  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Society,  but  in  another  capacity — as  one  of  its  most 
honoured  guests.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  Army  and  to 
the  Volunteers,  we  have  among  us  a  General  Officer  who  com- 
menced his  career  at  Waterloo.  (Cheers.)  I  allude  to  Lieut- 
General  the  Earl  of  Albernarle.  (Cheers.)  And  as  a  representative 
of  the  Volunteers,  we  have  one  who  as  a  Guardsman  won  his  Vic- 
toria Cross  at  the  Alma.  (Cheers.)  With  three  such,  representing 
the  three  services,  you  will  at  once  agree  with  me  that  no  great 
preface  of  mine  is  necessary.  I  call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  drink 
to  the  "  Health  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Volunteers." 
The  toast  having  been  drunk, 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  said :  In  this  free  country  there  is  one 
anomaly,  namely,  that  the  chairman  is  a  despot  during  his  reign, 
and  all  family  associations  are  turned  upside  down.  I  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  the  chairman's  command  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  and  to  return  thanks  for  the  compliment 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  I  have 
had  a  private  command  from  the  chair,  which  I  shall  also  obey,  and 
the  propriety  of  which  you  will  clearly  see.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
exact  words,  but  this  was  the  substance  :  "  If  you  have  got  a  speech 
cut  it  very  short,  for  I  have  on  my  list  a  lot  of  bigwigs,  whom  they 
are  very  much  more  desirous  of  hearing  than  you."  I  therefore 
will  not  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  own  colonial  remembrances, 
although  I  have  passed  many  happy  years  in  the  colonies ;  but  I 
will  return  my  thanks  to  you,  and  T  wish  every  success  to  a  society 
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for  which,  you  may  naturally  conceive,  I  feel  a  parental  affection. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Childers  rose,  and  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  feel 
it  a  very  great  honour  to  be  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  return 
thanks  for  the  Navy,  because  in  an  assembly  of  colonists  it  is 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  myself,  who  am  a  colonist,  to  come  forward 
as  such,  and,  as  has  been  stated  by  you,  my  Lord  Bury,  to  once 
more  claim  the  rights  of  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous 
though  distant  dependencies.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  return 
you  most  sincerely  my  thanks,  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  health  of  that  gallant  service. 
The  Navy  has  always  been  associated  with  our  colonies.  "  Ships, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce!"  was  an  old  toast  often  given  in  this 
country;  and  of  all  the  services  with  which  the  colonies  are 
connected,  and  of  which  they  are  proud,  there  is  none  of  which  they 
are  more  proud  than  the  Navy  of  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
my  Lords,  all  we  colonists  at  all  times  look  with  fond  affection  to 
what  we  call  "  Home."  We  do  not  look  upon  the  sea  as  that  which 
separates  us  from  home,  but  as  that  which  connects  us  with  home — 
(hear,  hear) ;  and  looking  upon  the  sea  in  that  way,  we  always  feel 
the  greatest  affection  for  that  which  carries  us  over  the  sea,  and 
above  all  for  the  British  Navy,  the  pride  of  the  ocean.  (Hear,  hear,) 
Therefore,  in  this  assembly,  as  in  all  other  assemblies  of  colonists, 
there  is  no  toast  which  it  is  more  pleasant  to  give,  and  there  is  no 
toast  which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  respond  to,  than  that  of  the  Navy 
of  England.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  most  sincerely  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  received  the  Navy.  (Cheers.) 

Colonel  LorD-LiNDSAY :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, I  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  a  high  honour  to  be  a  member 
of  a  social  board  of  our  countrymen,  and  upon  an  occasion  of  this 
sort,  when  are  assembled  together,  not  exclusively  those  who  have 
been  born  in  these  islands,  but  those  who  are  still  fellow-subjects 
with  us  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  honour  is  still  more  appre- 
ciated by  us.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  high  honour,  which  we  as 
Volunteers  are  very  proud  of,  that  the  example  which  we  have  set 
of  training  our  citizens  as  soldiers,  has  been  followed,  and  followed 
successfully,  by  the  colonists ;  and,  although  I  cannot  speak  from 
my  own  experience,  yet  I  am  frequently  assured  by  distinguished 
officers  in  the  Army  that  the  Colonial  Volunteers  are,  in  their 
energy,  and  in  their  determination  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  arms,  even  more  active  and  more  zealous  than  our  Volunteers  at 
home.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  sincerely 
congratulate  my  old  comrade  in  arms,  Lord  Bury,  upon  this  success- 
ful gathering  of  this  assembly  of  distinguished  persons.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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As  Volunteers  we  know  well  the  value  of  the  old  proverb,  which 
says  "  Union  is  force ;"  and  I  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the 
secondary  motives  of  this  great  society,  at  all  events  one  motive, 
and  one  prominent  motive,  is  to  render  more  close  the  union  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  (Cheers.)  I  sincerely  hope 
this  union  between  the  two,  which  has  been  so  well  commenced, 
may  prosper  and  may  go  forth,  and  be  of  great  advantage  both  to 
the  mother  and  to  her  children.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
drinking  the  health  of  the  Volunteers.  (Cheers.)^ 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  which  I 
have  to  propose  is  one  which  is  very  important  in  its  character : 
it  is  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  (Cheers.)  It  would  be  idle 
for  me  to  say  that  we  have  assembled  around  our  board  to-night 
men  of  all  political  opinions,  if  in  that  phrase  only  those  political 
differences  be  included  which  characterise  these  islands.  We  have 
not  only  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  (to  distinguish  them  by  their 
ancient  names),  but  we  have  representatives  from  all  our  colonies, 
and  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  which  divide  parties  in  those 
colonies,  I  suppose  that,  if  we  were  to  try  to  sum  up  the  diver- 
gence of  political  opinions  which  actually  subsists  among  us  at  this 
moment,  we  should  be  frightened  at  the  aggregate  amount.  (A  laugh.) 
It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  a  fundamental  rule  of  our 
society  prohibits  us  from  talking  party  politics.  We  must  obey 
that  rule  in  its  utmost  strictness.  But  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  we  have  here  present  four  Cabinet  Ministers  who  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  assist  at  our  board  to-day.  (Cheers.)  I  am  sure 
that,  regarding  them  as  the  Executive  of  the  Great  Council  of  this 
nation,  we  can,  without  any  admixture  of  political  difference, 
cordially  unite  to  drink  their  healths.  (Cheers.)  And  when  among 
those  who  are  present  we  have  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country — (cheers) — the  man  to  whom,  in  a  great  crisis  of  our 
history,  a  great  constitutional  question  has  been  referred  for  settle- 
ment ;  the  man  who,  distinguished  among  all  his  compeers  by  his 
eloquence  and  by  his  talents,  stands  foremost  in  the  councils  of  our 
beloved  Queen ;  a  man  of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud,  as  a  citizen 
of  our  common  country,  distant  though  some  portions  of  that 
country  may  be ;  and  though  seas  may  roll  between  the  place  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled  and  the  native  homes  of  some  who  sit 
around  me,  yet  we  all  claim  with  Mr.  Gladstone  a  common  citizen- 
ship and  a  common  allegiance  to  our  Queen.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Executive  of  our  country,  as  its  first 
officer,  as  its  chief,  and  as  its  head  ;  as  a  man  of  whom,  whatever 
our  political  differences,  we  are  proud,  and  whom  we  are  delighted 
to  see  amongst  us,  I  ask  you  to  drink  "  The  Health  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,"  and  I  couple  with  that  toast  the  name  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone.  (Cheers.)  The  toast  was  drunk  amidst  prolonged 
applause. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  I  thank  you,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  my 
colleagues,  for  the  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been  both  given 
and  received.  At  the  same  time,  while  I  appreciate  that  manner,  I 
completely  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  we  appear  here,  and 
I  should  be  the  first  to  protest,  if  protest  were  necessary,  against 
any  attempt  to  fix  what  we  should  call  a  political  colour  to  a 
company  of  this  nature.  I  fully  recognise  that,  in  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  you  pay  a  token  of  respect 
to  that  executive  authority  which,  happily,  in  this  country  enjoys 
the  respect,  as  the  executive  authority,  of  the  entire  community. 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  find  in  the  mode  in 
which  you  are  enabled  to  receive  such  a  toast,  a  most  gratifying 
testimony  to  the  fact  that,  although  differences  of  political  opinion 
are  permanent,  and  must  be  permanent  among  us,  and  although  at 
peculiar  junctures  of  the  national  fortunes  they  may  be  wide  and 
deeply  marked,  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  vital  article  of  colonial 
policy,  there  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  happy  approximation 
in  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  public  men,  of  whatever  party, 
which  has  led  us  far,  and  very  far  indeed,  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  great  imperial  object,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  colonists  from  all  the  minor  and,  so  to  speak,  local  troubles  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  mother-country.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  we 
have,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  belief  that  we,  having  acceded 
to  office  with  certain  professions  of  opinions  and  pledges  with  regard 
to  our  conduct,  shall  do  that  which  every  body  of  English  gentle- 
men will  be  forward  and  zealous  to  do,  namely,  to  redeem  those 
pledges,  and  to  act  upon  those  principles  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  our  powers  and  opportunities  may  go. 

My  Lord,  having  said  that  for  myself,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you, 
even  if  I  feel  myself  little  worthy  of  the  honour,  for  the  permission 
which  you  have  given  me  to  propose  to  this  company  the  toast 
which  signalises  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  met  together  :  I 
mean  "Prosperity  to  the  Colonial  Society  !"  (Cheers.)  It  is  so  long, 
my  Lord,  since  I  was  permitted  to  plead  any  special  interest  in 
colonial  affairs,  that  probably  the  circumstance  of  my  ever  having 
had  a  title  to  plead  such  an  interest  has  passed  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  ever  knew  it,  and  to  most  of  those  who  sit  at  this  board 
it  will  be  totally  unknown.  It  is  thirty-four  years  since  I  was  first 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Department ;  it  is  twenty- 
three  years  since  I  last  held  office  in  that  department.  If  I  advert 
to  those  dates,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an  antiquarian 
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curiosity,  nor  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  what  I  am  afraid  is  a 
truism  as  well  as  a  truth,  namely,  that  those  who  once  have  been 
young  are  apt  in  the  course  of  time  to  grow  old.  It  is  for  a  very 
different  and  for  a  worthier  purpose.  Looking  over  those  years,  no 
one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  change  (and  that  change  I 
will  venture  to  say  has  been  all  improvement),  which  has  in  the 
interval  passed  over  the  spirit  of  our  colonial  policy.  In  the  days 
when  I  was  accustomed  to  wear  out  with  my  footsteps  the  stairs  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  that  office  was  haunted  by  a  disembodied  spirit, 
which  spirit  received  a  painful  distinction  under  the  title  of  "  Mr. 
Mother  Country  ;"  and  while  that  description  conveys  no  inaccurate 
idea  of  the  narrow  traditions  which  still  hung  about  the  conceptions 
of  English  statesmen,  more  or  less,  although  they  were  in  process  of 
being  discharged  at  that  period,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  also, 
in  every  British  colony,  there  was  a  party,  which  I  rejoice  to  think 
has  since  been  totally  extinguished,  under  the  name  of  the  "  British 
Party."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  I  speak  within  the  hearing  of 
those  who  remember  the  circumstances  and  struggles  of  those  times, 
and  many  of  us  in  this  country  were  taught  to  believe,  or  at  least 
efforts  were  made  to  teach  us,  that  upon  this  "  British  Party,"  which 
invariably  represented  an  insignificant  minority,  depended  the  whole 
hope  of  maintaining  the  connection  between  England  and  its 
colonies,  and  that  if  anything  were  done  to  offend  that  "  British 
Party,"  or  to  recognise  the  vast  majority  of  the  colonial  community 
as  having  a  claim  upon  our  sympathies  and  our  actions,  such  a 
policy  was  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the  colonial  empire.  (Hear,  hear.) 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  this  was  a  state  of  things  so  strange,  that 
to  recall  it  now  seems  like  bringing  back  from  the  grave  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  so  wholly  is  that  state  of  things  without  a  representa- 
tive in  the  condition  of  affairs  which  now  exists.  I  rejoice,  my 
Lord,  that  you  have  succeeded  in  gathering  round  this  board,  to 
enjoy  your  hospitality,  the  representatives  of  the  entire  British 
family,  and  that  a  great  branch— possibly  the  greatest  branch,  but 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  greatest  branches — of  that  family  is  here 
represented  among  us  by  one  who,  though  numerically  but  an 
individual,  yet  has  in  him  a  heart  which  beats  warmly  with  the 
sympathies  which  belong  to  the  origin  from  which  he  derives  his 
name,  and  the  traditions  of  his  country,  and  who,  in  a  manner  in- 
ferior to  none  that  have  gone  before  him,  is  qualified  to  represent 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  ought  to  unite  throughout  the 
world  the  whole  British  race.  (Cheers.) 

There  is  no  degree  of  latitude  and  no  degree  of  longitude,  upon    ^ 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  I  may  almost  say,  which  has  not 
offered  its  contribution  to  this  meeting ;  and  I  rejoice,  my  Lord, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  fully  recognised  that,  while  the 
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affection  between  England  and  her  colonies  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them  is  also  better  and 
better  understood :  a  relation  undoubtedly  associated  with  great 
imperial  interests,  but  founded  upon  something  yet  higher  and 
deeper  than  interest,  founded  upon  honour  and  affection,  and  having, 
above  all,  for  its  basis  the  essential  principle  of  freedom,  a  departure 
from  which,  or  the  slightest  impairing  of  which,  in  the  policy  which 
governs  the  conduct  of  this  country  towards  her  colonies,  would  at 
once  destroy  both  the  charm  and  the  value  of  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  those  facilities  of  communication,  which  now 
bring  into  neighbourhood  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
enabled  you  to  organise  a  society,  which  will  have  the  hope  of 
quickening,  by  constant  personal  intercourse  and  feelings  of  neigh- 
bourhood, the  relationship  which  ought  to  unite  all  our  colonies. 
Other  clubs,  my  Lord,  have  in  view  the  maintenance  of  a  relation 
between  friends  and  classes.  Your  society  contemplates  a  nobler 
object,  that  of  handing  down  from  generation  to  generation  the 
great  and  noble  tradition  of  the  unity  of  the  British  race.  I  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  Colonial  Society  !  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  drunk. 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  rise  on  the  part  of  our 
society  to  return  my  grateful  thanks,  in  our  united  names,  for  the 
toast  which  has  just  been  proposed.  For  the  eloquence  which  stirs 
the  blood,  for  the  kindness  which  moves  the  heart,  commend  me  to 
my  right  hon.  friend  who  sits  upon  my  left.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
can  have  heard  those  stirring  words  which  he  has  addressed  to  us 
no  one  can  have  heard  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  ties 
which  ought  to  bind  all  the  scattered  dependencies  of  our  mother- 
country  together,  no  one  could  have  seen  how  the  heart  of  the  man 
translated  itself  into  burning  words,  but  knew  that  there  at  last  he 
heard  the  ring  of  that  true  eloquence  which,  coming  from  the  heart 
of  the  orator,  strikes  deep  into  the  heart  of  a  people.  (.Hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen,  I  have,  I  believe,  as  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  con- 
sulted your  views  and  your  wishes  in  saying  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible of  my  own.  On  this  occasion  I  will  not  enter,  as  in  your 
presence  it  would  be  useless,  into  the  reasons  of  the  formation  of 
the  society,  and  the  part  which  the  society  is  destined  to  fulfil.  On 
Monday  next  our  inaugural  meeting  will  be  held,  and  until  then 
that  discussion  may  be  most  properly  adjourned.  We  are  now  met 
together  for  a  merely  social  purpose :  we  are  met  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  our  society,  and  I  say  that  it  has  been  worthily 
begun  when  it  has  been  opened  by  words  of  eloquence  like  those  to 
which  we  have  listened.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  return  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  to  our  other 
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distinguished  guests,  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  drunk  the 
health  of  the  Colonial  Society ;  and  I  will  say,  in  its  name  and  in 
my  own,  on  behalf  of  that  society,  that  I  hope  there  is  a  career  of 
usefulness  before  us,  and  that  we  shall  never  disgrace  the  commence- 
ment of  the  society  which  has  been  inaugurated  to-day.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  :  My  Lord  Bury  and  Gentlemen,  the  toast 
with  which  I  have  been  charged  to-night  is  that  of  "  Representative 
Institutions,"  a  toast  which  I  need  hardly  say  would  require  a  volume 
of  written  or  spoken  eloquence  to  do  it  the  smallest  justice.  But, 
Gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  occasion 
upon  which  this  toast  could  be  more  suitable  than  the  present.  We 
are  met  to  do  honour  to  the  inauguration  of  a  society  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  place  of  union  and  meeting  for  all  parts  of  the  great 
British  empire,  and  we  are  met  in  a  country  and  in  a  city  which 
are  the  model  and  the  cradle  of  representative  institutions  all  the 
world  over.  Gentlemen,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  ancient 
Parliament  of  Westminster,  which  has  lately  renewed  its  youth,  as 
we  all  hope,  and  drawn  fresh  strength  for  the  future,  by  a  new  con- 
tact with  its  native  soil,  is  the  exemplar  and  the  model  of  the 
representative  system  all  over  the  civilised  world.  That  represen- 
tative system  is,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
inventions.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  free  commonwealths  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  world,  when 
the  citizens  managed  their  own  affairs  in  person  upon  a  very  small 
scale ;  communities  which  were  brilliant  in  their  history  and 
achievements,  but  small  and  limited  in  their  size.  But  the  repre- 
sentative system,  which  I  have  called  an  invention,  but  which 
would  be  more  truly  described  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  needs 
of  political  and  social  man,  has  been  the  means,  and  the  only  means 
yet  discovered  by  the  human  race,  which  enables  great  societies  and 
great  nations  to  govern  themselves ;  and  of  that  system,  I  venture 
to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  ancient  Parliament 
which  sits  at  Westminster  is  the  mother  and  the  model.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  example  has  been  followed,  although  imperfectly  and 
fitfully,  by  some  nations  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  (and 
this  interests  us  more  upon  the  present  occasion)  that  great  example 
has  been  fully  and  admirably  followed  in  another  and  a  newer  con- 
tinent. The  only  rival  of  the  Parliament  which  sits  at  Westminster 
is  the  great  body  which  sits  at  Washington.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
model  has  been  followed  by  all  the  representative  institutions  which 
cover  the  soil  of  America,  and  which  culminate  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  and  that  model  has  been  followed  even  more 
faithfully,  and  more  literally  according  to  our  British  ideas  in  the 
Parliaments  which  now,  I  rejoice  to  say,  rule  all  over  the  colonies, 
properly  so  called,  of  British  origin  and  of  British  race  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  world.  The  first  of  those  Parliaments,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  is  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada— (Jtear,  hear) 
— which  I  am  happy  to  think  is  worthily  represented  at  our  board 
to-night.  (Cheers).  But  the  Parliamentary  system  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  confined  to  Canada  ;  it  is  now  enjoyed  by  every  community,  as 
far  as  I  know,  large  or  small,  of  British  origin  all  the  world  over ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  and  all  troubles  and  difficulties,  of 
which  we  sometimes  hear  too  much  in  this  county,  my  belief  is  that 
the  Parliamentary  system  is  triumphing  and  succeeding  in  all 
communities  which  are  of  British  origin. 

Gentlemen,  this  art  of  self-government  is  one  of  those  many 
physical  and  moral  arts  which  are  not  to  be  taught  from  without. 
No  amount  of  good  advice  from  the  mother-country,  no  number  of 
leading  articles  in  our  leading  journals,  will  teach  our  colonies  the 
art  of  governing  themselves :  they  must  learn  it  by  practice,  and 
they  are  doing  so,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  in  spite  of  all  temporary 
and  momentary  failures,  and  in  spite  of  all  troubles  and  difficulties ; 
and  they  are  fighting  their  way  towards  the  great  and  supreme  art 
of  free  and  independent  administration.  I  therefore,  gentlemen, 
augur  in  connection  with  this  toast  of  "  Representative  Institutions," 
a  brilliant  future  for  that  system  throughout  the  colonies  of  the 
British  Crown.  And,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  special  object  for  which 
we  are  gathered  together  to-night.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  taken 
a  warm  interest  in  the  origin  of  this  society.  (Cheers.)  I  have 
been  latterly  engrossed  by  duties  nearer  home,  which  leave  no  time 
to  any  man  to  attend  to  any  other  objects ;  but  it  delights  me, 
having  seen  the  first  beginnings  of  this  society,  to  see  the  brilliant 
company  which  is  gathered  around  this  board  to-night,  to  do  honour 
to  its  inauguration ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  my  hope  and  my  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  Colonial  Society  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  representative  institutions  of  the  colonial  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that,  in  order  to 
return  thanks  for  this  toast,  I  call  upon  the  Duke  of  Manchester  to 
return  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  Sir  John  Pakington  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  Sir  George  Cartier 
to  return  thanks  for  the  Colonial  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  drunk. 

The  DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER  :  My  Lord  Bury,  I  am  really  proud  that  it 
should  be  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  called  upon  to-night  to  return 
thanks  for  one  of  the  representative  institutions  of  the  British  race,  on 
this  first  occasion  when  the  representatives  of  the  British  race  are 
assembled.  With  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords,  although  I  believe 
that  its  constitution  has  lately  been  questioned,  the  only  fault  which 
I  wish  to  find  with  it  is,  that  it  has  no  representatives  of  the 
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colonies  among  its  ranks.  For  myself  I  would  go  further.  I  say 
that  you  colonists  have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  Constitution 
as  you  are  represented  here  to-night.  (Hear  hear.)  I  think  that  we 
of  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  have  no  right,  without  consulting 
your  opinions,  to  influence  the  policy  which  is  guided  by  one  who 
has  lately  addressed  you  in  most  eloquent  terms.  I  think  that  you 
colonists  are,  as  we  may  say,  the  children  of  "  Mr.  Mother  Country," 
as  has  been  lately  said.  You  are  our  descendants,  now  grown  to 
man's  estate ;  and  if  any  foreign  war  with  a  continental  power 
were  to  arise,  probably  the  colonies  would  suffer  more  from  it  than 
the  mother- country.  I  therefore  say  that  the  colonies  have 
eminently  a  claim  to  pronounce  their  opinion,  and  give  their  advice, 
on  the  policy  of  the  empire.  I  hope  that  this  social  gathering  may, 
at  some  future  day,  lead  to  a  council  in  which  the  colonies  and 
Great  Britain  may  be  represented  in  due  proportions.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  having  been 
called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  one  of  the  representative  insti- 
tutions of  the  British  race,  and  I  only  hope  that  at  some  future  day, 
all  the  representative  and  legislative  bodies  of  the  British  race, 
represented  as  they  are  at  these  tables,  and  which,  we  may  say, 
encircle  the  globe,  may  find  some  central  body  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire,  with  effective  legislative  power,  and  a  power  and  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  obey  the  call  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  making  upon 
me  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  House  of  Commons ;"  and  in 
fulfilling  that  duty,  I  will  endeavour  not  to  forget  his  Lordship's 
caution  that  brevity  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Gentlemen,  I  regard 
this  toast  as  relating  to  one  of  the  greatest,  and  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  peculiar  national  institutions  of  this  country,  rather  than  to 
that  House  of  Commons  which  has  recently  been  elected,  and  the 
members  of  which,  having  been  only  recently  elected,  have  scarcely 
yet  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  which  they  have  undertaken. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  will  venture  to  say  this  much  for  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  although  I  fear  1  can  hardly  approve  of  the 
political  complexion  of  that  House  as  some  of  those  gentlemen 
approve  of  it  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  round  this  table 
at  the  present  moment ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  with  sincerity  that  I 
say  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  for  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  never  was  an  occasion  when  anything 
like  party-feeling  was  more  out  of  place  than  at  the  present  moment. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  do  with  confidence 
express  my  hope,  and  my  belief,  that  looking  to  the  constitution  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  looking  at  the  materials  of 
•which,  it  is  composed,  it  will  honestly  discharge  those  high  functions 
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which  devolve  upon  the  representatives  of  this  country  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  manner  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  their  predecessors 
in   the  House  of  Commons  of  this  great  country.     (Hear,    hear.) 
Gentlemen,  simultaneously  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  and  prosperity  in  this  great  empire,  which  has  been  so 
remarkable  during  the  present  century,  the  labours  and  duties  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  undergone  at  least  an 
equal,  if  not  a  greater  increase.      The  public  at  large  are  little 
aware,  from  what  they  read  in  the  daily  newspapers,  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  which  the  House  of  Commons  transacts,  or  of 
the  exertions  and  the  labour  which  the  transaction  of  that  business 
requires.     And  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  (I  believe  that  I 
am  one  of  not  a  few)  who  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  feel 
apprehensive  lest  those  who  by  their  education,  and  by  their  inde- 
pendent position  in  life,  are  well  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  should  be  deterred  by  the  great  increase  of  the  work 
which  devolves  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  from  seeking 
the  honour  of  seats  in  that  Legislature.     But  I  rejoice  to  say  that, 
as  regards  the  recent  elections,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  confirm 
those  fears.     It  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  the  national  honour,  that  not 
only  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  professional  men, 
but  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  and  the  highest  and  the  wealthiest 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  our  countrymen,  have  shown  them- 
selves as  eager  as  ever  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  to  share  the  honours 
of  Parliamentary  life.     (Hear,  hear.)     Gentlemen,  long  may  that 
spirit  continue ;  and  so  long  as  that  spirit  does  continue,  we  may 
feel  assured  that,  whatever  may  be -our  Parliamentary  differences, 
the  legislation  of  England  will  be  conducted  in  a  patriotic  and 
an  honourable  spirit.     (Cheers.)     I  think  I  may  venture  confidently 
to  say,  that  amongst  the  high  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  have  not  neglected,  and  I  feel  very  sure  that  they 
will  not  neglect,  to  pay  attention  to  those  questions  which  relate  to 
the  welfare  of  our  colonies — (cheers) — and  I  hope,  and  I  trust,  that 
the  example  of  that  great  and  distinguished  assembly  the  British 
House  of  Parliament  (that  mother  and  model,  as  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  has  called  us,  of  representative  institutions),  will  not  be 
lost  upon   those  noble  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  which 
are  now  rising  to  maturity  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  I  have  upon  this  occasion  the  honour  of  renew- 
ing, I  may  say,  my  friendship  with  many  eminent  statesmen  from 
the   colonies.      I   see   here  Sir  George   Cartier,  I  see  Sir  Charles 
Kieholson,  I  see   Sir  Charles   Clifford,  and  other  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished in  their  respective  colonies,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
them  upon  this  occasion.     It  is  to  such  men  that  we  must  mainly 
trust   to  impress  upon  our  fellow-countrymen  the   real   value   of 
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British   institutions ;  and  thus  to  draw  closer  those  ties  of  amity 
and  of  kind  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  members  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  all  parts  of  the   world.      Gentlemen,  I 
believe  that  there  is  nothiug  which  we  can  better  do  here  at  home 
to  draw  nearer  those  ties  of  amity  and  kind  feeling  than  by  the 
institution  of  such  a  society  as  we  have  now  inaugurated.     And  in 
closing  these  few  remarks,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  honour  which 
you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  take  a  part  in  this  inaugural 
meeting,  and  let  me  express  my  hope  that  this  society  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  every  benefit  which  its  promoters  can  possibly  anticipate. 
Sir  GEORGE  CARTIER  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen., 
I  must  say  at  the  outset,  that  it  requires  from  me  a  certain  amount 
of  boldness  to  address  you  after  the  eloquent  speeches  which  have 
been  made,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, who  stands  in  this  country  not  merely  as  the  premier  in  the 
political  world,  but  who   also   stands   as  one  of  the  foremost   in 
eloquence,  and  as  a  scholar.     As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  expect 
anything  eloquent  from  me,  I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  you  will  be 
disappointed.     At  all  events,  I  will  do  my  utmost,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  excuse  my  shortcomings.     My  name  is  connected  with  this 
toast  as  relating  to  the  colonial  Parliaments.      I  regret  very  much 
that  the  selection  fell  on  me  to  answer  for  the  representative  bodies, 
as  applied  and  carried  out  in  the  colonies  which  have  the  happiness 
to  be  connected  with  the  British  empire — with  the  mother-country. 
(Hear,  hear.)     With  regard  to  us,  when  we  formed  our  Confedera- 
tion, namely,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  were  allowed  by  the 
liberality  of  the  English  Parliament  and  the  English  Government 
to  set  our  brains  to  work,  in  order  to  present  our  own  scheme  of 
representation  to  the  English  Parliament  for  adoption.     The  Con- 
stitution which  we  enjoy  was  enacted  by  us,  though  it  is  by  virtue 
of  an  imperial  Act.     It  was  not  the  initiation  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  the  British  nation  ;  we  were  allowed  by  the  liberality  of 
England  to  do  it  ourselves.     (Cheers.)     We  came  before  the  English 
Government,  we  came  before  the  English  Parliament,  we  presented 
a  system  which  was  of  course  a  representative  system ;  and  it  is  a 
great  source,  I  will  not  say  of  pride,  but  a  great  source  of  encour- 
agement, to  the  public  men  who  then  took  part  in  that  great  scheme, 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  English  Government  and  by  the  British 
Parliament  without,  I  may  say,  a  word  of  alteration.     (Hear,  hear.) 
We  feel  grateful  for  the  freedom  of  action  which  was  given  to  us  on 
that  occasion.     When  we  had  to  consider  what  would  be  the  repre- 
sentative institutions  which  ought  to  rule  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada,  we  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  look  into  the  past  or  the 
present  history   of  nations  which  had  enjoyed,  or  were  enjoying 
representative   institutions.      We  came  to  the  conclusion   that   a 
VOL.  I.  D 
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legislative  body,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  represent  the  sense  of  recti- 
tude of  the  nation,  but  not  the  passions  of  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Consequently,  we  adopted  a  system  of  representative  government 
which  allowed  to  the  representatives  elected  a  certain  length  of 
parliamentary  life,  in  order  to  achieve  great  things.  We  did  not 
like  that  the  parliamentary  trust  should  be  a  mere  species  of  power 
to  last  for  only  one  session,  and  then  to  have  another  election.  1\Ye 
wanted  that  there  should  be  a  trust,  in  order  that  the  electors  them- 
selves should  show  that  they  had  confidence  in  those  whom  they 
elected;  and  then  that  those  who  were  elected  should  show  in 
return,  to  those  who  had  elected  them,  the  realisation  of  their 
promises,  made  in  honour,  that  they  would  legislate  according  to  the 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  the  time. 

Monsieur  Guizot,  I  think,  said  on  one  occasion,  that  "  common 
sense  rules  the  world  in  the  long  run."  It  is  so,  and  consequently 
a  Parliament  of  small  duration,  an  annual  Parliament,  or  a  Parlia- 
ment of  too  short  duration,  can  never  do  any  great  work.  With 
regard  to  us,  we  do  not  find  fault  with  our  neighbours.  We  are  good 
friends  with  our  neighbours,  and  at  this  festive  board,  in  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  minister  who  represents  that  great 
nation — (hear,  hear) — I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  telling 
him  that  with  regard  to  him,  and  with  regard  to  ourselves,  we  are 
as  fully  in  the  exercise  of  our  freedom  as  anyone  on  the  earth. 
Our  Dominion,  our  Confederation,  is  not  formed  on  the  democratic 
principle  ;  the  representative  element  is  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  founded 
on  a  monarchical  basis.  Our  neighbours  have  their  Confederation 
based  entirely  on  the  democratic  principle  ;  they  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  it  is  a  great  success  ;  but  we  have  tried  our  system 
to  some  extent,  and  we  expect  that  its  trial  will  result  in  this — that 
so  long  as  England  shall  be  England,  and  so  long  as  England  shall 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  advantage  of  a  Parliament,  our  political 
gravitation  and  our  political  affection  will  always  be  towards  the 
mother- country.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  order  that  we  may  not  lose 
sight  of  this  fact,  that  we  have  founded  a  great  empire  which  will 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  intend  that  all 
that  immense  territory  shall  be  well  governed,  and  governed  not 
merely  on  a  selfish  principle  as  applied  to  us,  but  in  order  to  add  to 
the  power  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother-country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  sure  that  there  will  never  be  any  cause  of  difficulty 
between  England  and  our  friendly  neighbours  on  account  of  our- 
selves, or  on  account  of  England  or  of  themselves.  But  it  matters 
not ;  if  that  unfortunate  day  shall  ever  come,  we  in  Canada  are 
ready  to  accept  our  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  will  accept  the 
situation  of  the  moment.  But  everyone  of  us  who  understands  the 
natural  inclination  of  our  neighbours,  as  well  as  of  ourselves  or  of 
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Englishmen,  to  enjoy  peace,  is  convinced  that  that  unfortunate  day 
will  not  come.  If,  however,  it  ever  should  come,  we  will  be  there. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheers}. 

My  Lord,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  evening  with  regard  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  when  she  graciously  gave  me  an  invitation,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  Her  Majesty  was  kind  enough  to 
interrogate  me  about  the  French  Canadians.  The  shortest  definition 
which  I  could  give  (because  you  must  always  be  brief  to  Eoyalty, 
and  perhaps  to  this  meeting)  was,  that  the  French  Canadians,  as 
well  as  myself,  were  Englishmen  speaking  French.  (OAeers.) 
They  appreciate  the  worth  and  the  value  of  Saxon  blood  ;  and  I  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  admixture  of  Norman  blood 
with  the  best  blood  of  England.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
that  I  am  not  in  any  way  wounded  by  the  admission,  because  I 
know  a  little  of  past  history.  With  regard  to  ourselves  on  the 
other  side,  the  two  races  there  are  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen ;  we 
are  Frenchmen,  and  the  Frenchmen  in  Lower  Canada  have  proved 
(or  rather  Englishmen  speaking  French),  that  we  can  carry  out 
representative  institutions.  It  is  said,  by  our  neighbours  opposite 
here,  that  representative  and  free  government  cannot  be  carried  out. 
If  they  looked  to  that  French  colony,  which  a  few  years  ago  num- 
bered only  45,000,  and  which  now  numbers  1,000,000,  they  would 
see  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  representative  system  has  been  a 
success.  I  thank  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  (Cheers.) 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  rise  in  such  an  assembly 
as  this  to  propose  the  toast  which  has  been  committed  to  my  charge, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  assembly  it  will  need  little  from  me  to 
recommend  the  toast  to  your  notice.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  maintain  that  this  country  derives  little  benefit 
from  our  colonies,  and  profess  anxiety  that  the  connection  should 
cease.  I  am  sure  that  no  sentiment  such  as  that  will  find  favour  in 
this  meeting — (hear,  hear} — and  it  is  a  doctrine  which  I,  for  one, 
must  entirely  repudiate.  That  in  the  lapse  of  time,  with  the  increase 
of  the  colonies  both  in  wealth  and  population,  a  period  may  arrive 
when  it  may  be  found  advantageous,  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  this 
country,  that  they  should  establish  their  own  independence,  I  do  not 
deny  ;  but  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  I  do  not  believe.  I  believe 
that  the  union  is  advantageous  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  I  also  believe  that  the  wise  legislation  and  the  wise  policy 
which  have  been  adopted  towards  the  colonies  have  so  cemented 
the  union  which  exists  between  us,  and  so  bound  together  the 
colonies  with  this  country,  that  there  is  little  fear  of  such  a  time 
arriving.  The  colonies  now  have  institutions  as  free  as  any  in  the 
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world ;  they  have  the  entire  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
they  can  derive  little  advantage  from  any  separation  from  this 
country.  This  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  colonies  as  a  field 
for  her  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  natural  field  to  which  her 
surplus  population  should  emigrate.  I  trust  that  the  society  which 
we  are  met  together  this  evening  to  inaugurate  will  tend  greatly  to 
dispel  that  ignorance  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  term)  which 
unfortunately  exists  in  this  country  as  regards  her  colonies.  This 
ignorance,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  In  young  societies 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  spend  much  time  in  writing  histories,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  difficult,  if  one  is  anxious  to  obtain  information 
with  regard  to  any  particular  colony  with  which  one  is  not  person- 
ally acquainted,  than  to  find  the  means  of  obtaining  that  information. 
For  the  purpose  of  emigration,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
that  a  person  who  intends  to  emigrate  should  be  able  to  obtain 
authentic  and  reliable  information,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  in 
which  direction  to  turn  his  steps.  In  this  country,  hemmed  in  as 
we  are  on  all  sides,  and  unable  in  any  way  to  extend  our  natural 
boundaries,  we  must  look  to  the  colonies  for  the  relief  of  our  surplus 
population,  and  whether  it  be  a  skilled  artisan,  an  agricultural 
labourer,  or  a  small  capitalist,  or  a  man  with  larger  possessions, 
they  can  each  and  all  find  ample  employment  in  the  various  colonies. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  society  which  has  now  been  inaugurated 
will  tend  to  promote  and  to  unite  and  to  cement  the  love  and  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  our  colonies.  I  give  the  toast  of  "  The  Colonial 
Empire,"  coupling  with  it  my  Lord  Granville's  name. 

The  toast  was  drunk  amidst  great  applause. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received 
this  toast.  Lord  Bury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
and  Lord  Normanby,  have  all  alluded  to  the  objects  which  this 
society  proposes  to  itself.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  those  objects 
were  carried  out  in  the  manner  in  which  I  expect  that  they  will  be, 
although  they  may  not  at  once  lead  to  that  Council  of  Government 
which  was  so  gracefully  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Duke  on  my  right, 
yet  they  will  take  away  the  sting  of  that  witty  saying  that  the 
colonies  were  planets  which  looked  towards  the  sun,  and  did  not 
think  much  of  one  another.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  my  pre- 
sent position  any  kindness  from  an  assembly  like  this,  while  it 
makes  one  feel  still  more  the  responsibility  of  what  has  been  under- 
taken, is  yet  a  very  great  encouragement  to  do  one's  best.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  happened  to  mention  the  other  night  to  some  friends  that 
I  had  received  another  encouragement  from  a  very  distinguished 
friend  of  mine,  who,  upon  congratulating  me  upon  the  office,  said 
that  it  was  one  which  he  always  thought  required  merely  a  modicum 
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of  sense.  Now,  that  phrase  is  somewhat  vague,  for  I  fear  that  sense 
is  a  quality  of  which  we  are  always  apt  to  attribute  to  ourselves 
more  than  our  friends  are  inclined  to  give  to  us.  But  of  this  one 
fact  I  am  certain,  that  no  sense  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Monsell,  whose  compulsory  absence  this  evening  he  regrets  so 
much,  will  enable  us  to  do  without  the  assistance  of  the  talent  and 
the  ability  to  be  found  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  in  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  Colonial  Department.  I  am,  indeed,  rather  afraid  that 
the  minister  of  the  Great  Kepublic,  who  has  spoken  with  such  singu- 
lar eloquence  to-night,  will  feel  it  a  little  want  of  sense  on  my  part, 
or  possibly  novelty  in  my  office,  which  makes  me  unprepared  at  this 
moment  to  open  negotiations  with  him  for  ceding  the  British  Colo- 
nies to  the  Great  Kepublic.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  can  assure  him  that 
I  have  sufficient  sense  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  those  power- 
ful expressions  of  his,  going  to  prove  that  it  would  be  absolute 
insanity  for  that  great  country  and  ourselves  to  be  ever  on  any 
other  than  the  most  friendly  terms.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had  a 
great  many  hints,  to  use  the  words  of  a  somewhat  learned  judge  to 
a  somewhat  prolix  counsel,  that  time  is  passing;  and  I  am  certainly 
not  inclined  to  answer,  as  that  counsel  did,  "  Let  it  pass,  my  lord." 
But  there  are  two  points,  I  think,  of  interest  to  an  assembly  like 
this,  so  deeply  interested  in  colonial  matters,  which  it  is  possible 
that  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  very  shortly  allude  to.  (Hear,  hear.} 
One  of  the  subjects  which  has  necessarily  occupied  my  attention 
since  the  change  of  Government  has  been  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
of  British  North  America,  excepting  British  Columbia,  to  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada.  My  noble  predecessor  had  taken  very  great  pains 
on  the  subject,  and  had  invited  the  presence  of  those  eminent  men, 
the  two  delegates  from  Canada,  one  of  whom  we  have  heard  to-night 
describing  himself  as  an  Englishman  talking  French,  but  who  talked 
English  with  a  power  which  made  him  a  worthy  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  offshoots  of  this  country — (hear,  hear)— and.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  hear  words 
equally  powerful  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Macdougall,  his  colleague.  I 
own  that  for  a  very  long  time  I  was  perfectly  hopeless  of  any  ami- 
cable arrangement  being  come  to  on  this  important  subject.  My 
right  hon.  friend  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  a  strong  political 
opponent,  and  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  both  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  have  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  and  I  must  add  patience,  but  their  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  as  widely  divergent  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  My 
right  hon.  friend  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  availing  himself  of  our 
long  intimacy,  expressed  himself  to  me  in  rather  strong  language. 
I  think  he  said  that  I  was  "  a  terrible  screw."  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion  considered  mo  as  a  quasi 
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representative  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  itself.  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  I  had  but  one  weapon  in  my  defence,  but  that  weapon  I 
admit  is  a  powerful  one,  both  in  public  and  in  private  transactions ; 
it  may  be  termed  the  power  of  bore.  I  bombarded  all  these  four 
gentlemen  with  despatches,  with  private  letters,  and  with  confiden- 
tial notes.  I  plied  them  with  interminable  talk,  and  at  last,  when 
I  judged  them  to  be  exhausted  and  prostrate  under  the  effects  of 
sheer  fatigue,  after  a  due  consideration  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
imperial  interests,  I  fired  into  them  a  new  and  final  proposal  equally 
unpalatable  to  both;  but  which,  I  think,  may  possibly  be  accepted 
by  them  as  something  like  a  reasonable  compromise.  (Hear,  hear.} 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  many  sporting  gentlemen  here 
present,  but  they  may  be  aware  that  the  handicapperwho  handicaps 
two  races  gains  his  credit  if  both  parties  refuse,  or  if  both  parties 
accept,  his  verdict.  I  shall  think  myself  fortunate  indeed  if  the 
result  of  my  boring  be  that,  although  both  parties  object,  they  both 
accept  what  I  have  laid  before  them. 

There  is  one  other  subject  of  a  very  different  character,  but  which 
I  think  is  not  without  interest  to  those  who  share  the  feelings  of 
different  colonists  in  the  Queen's  dependencies.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  aware  that  my  noble  predecessor  obtained  Her 
Majesty's  sanction  to  reorganise  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  the  colonies,  and  entirely  to  remodel 
its  statutes.  This  work  was  finished  so  shortly  before  the  change 
of  Government  that  the  noble  duke  had  only  time  to  name  to  the 
second  and  third  classes  some  gentlemen  whom  his  judgment  and 
experience  enabled  him  to  select ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  made 
an  application  to  obtain  from  the  Queen  permission  to  give  the 
Grand  Cross  to  Lord  Monck,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  able  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  of  Canada.  There  is  obviously  one 
objection  to  an  exclusively  colonial  Order.  I  believe  that  the  noble 
duke  was  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  that 
it  was  also  confirmed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  for  persons  connected  with  the  colonies,  who  had  justly  earned 
the  honour.  But  I  think  that,  from  the  affection  which  is  enter- 
tained towards  the  mother-country  by  the  colonists,  they  would 
feel  it  to  be  an  annoyance  if  they  were  dissevered  from  equally 
eminent  men  connected  with  the  Imperial  Government  at  home. 
For  this  reason  I  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that,  not 
only  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  consented  to 
bo  the  Grand  Master  of  the  renovated  Order,  but  that  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Eussell  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Grand 
Cross  which  I  was  empowered  by  Her  Majesty  to  make  to  them. 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  these  three  statesmen,  so  well 
known  in  this  country,  two  of  whom  have  been  the  dispensers  of 
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titles  and  decorations  to  many  others,  and  the  career  of  one  of  whom 
has  been  so  singularly  independent,  should  not  now  wish  for  any 
additional  honour  which  their  Sovereign  could  confer  upon  them  ; 
but  I  believe  they  felt  that  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that, 
in  this  almost  new  Order,  statesmen  prominently  connected  with 
colonial  atfairs  should  be  included  in  the  first  batch.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  it  is  impossible  to  find  three  men  who  have  more  fulfilled 
that  condition.  Lord  Derby's  name  was  associated  with  that  Act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
disinterested  measures  which  adorn  the  history  of  this  country ; 
Lord  Russell  gave  self-government  to  our  North  American  colonies ; 
while  Lord  Grey  did  the  same  in  a  great  measure  to  our  Australian 
colonies,  and  has  left  his  strong  mark  upon  all  the  principal  ques- 
tions of  colonial  policy.  It  will  be  my  humble  duty  to  try  to 
maintain  the  honourable  character  which  has  thus  been  placed  upon 
this  Order,  and  to  confine  my  recommendations,  as  long  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  connected  with  the  Colonial  Office,  to  those 
who  have  done  real  and  great  service  to  that  empire  "  upon  which," 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  well-worn  but  grand  old  Castilian 
phrase,  "  the  sun  never  sets."  (Cheers  ) 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, I  rise,  in  obedience  to  the  Chairman's  summons,  to  propose  the 
toast  which  has  been  committed  to  me.  But  before  I  address  myself 
to  that  toast,  I  think  you  will  hardly  be  surprised  if  I  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  speech  to  which  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  from  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Lord  Granville  has  told  you  that  he  was  congratulated  upon  his 
accession  to  that  high  office,  on  possessing  what  his  friend  truly  told 
him  was  an  essential  requisite  for  a  minister,  namely,  a  modicum  of 
sense  ;  and,  with  that  modesty  which  distinguishes  him,  he  has 
added  that  he  does  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by  that  expres- 
sion. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  noble  lord's  friendship  for 
considerably  more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  have  seen  him  tried  in 
various  public  positions,  and  I  think  I  can  throw  some  little  light  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  gentleman  who  thus  complimented  him  upon  his 
accession  to  power.  I  have  heard  a  definition  of  common  sense, 
which  I  think  most  admirably  applies  to  the  character  of  my  noble 
friend.  It  was  defined  by  a  very  great  authority  as  "a  good  intel- 
lect acting  upon  a  good  heart;"  and  I  may  say  that  in  all  the  busi- 
ness which  I  have  seen  the  noble  lord  transact,  he  has  fulfilled  that 
condition.  I  never  knew  him  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  I  never  knew  him  wanting  in  capacity,  and  I 
certainly  never  knew  him  wanting  in  intelligence ;  and  under  those 
circumstances,  possessing  those  qualifications,  a  man  in  this  country 
is  able,  as  a  public  man,  to  do  a  great  deal.  Now  certainly  in  this 
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last  negotiation  he  has  contrived  to  bore  us  a  great  deal,  to  put 
before  us  proposals  which  seemed  the  most  unreasonable,  and  to 
call  upon  us  to  sacrifice  valuable  property  for,  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
very  insufficient  reasons.  And  yet  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  call  upon  one  after  breakfast, 
or  send  one  a  note  to  come  to  him  after  dinner,  was  most  pleasing. 
He  was  equally  good  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night.  He  contrived  to  put  his  proposals  in  such  a  form  that 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  this  matter  being 
brought  to  a  settlement,  it  will  be  under  his  auspices.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  must  at  the  present  moment  say  that  the  matter  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  those  with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  will  rest ; 
and  though  I  respond  to  the  hope  of  my  noble  friend,  that  it  will 
come  to  a  settlement,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  will  be. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  as  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company, — it  is  the  last  of  those  mercantile  bodies 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  extension  of  the  power  and  the 
name  of  England ;  but  I  rise  rather  to  speak  of  an  empire  which  was 
founded  by  another  and  a  yet  more  distinguished  representative  of 
that  great  class  of  English  enterprise,  and  to  propose  to  you  the  toast 
of  "  The  Empire  of  India."  (Cheers.)  My  Lord  Bury,  the  Empire 
of  India  is  fitly  and  appropriately  associated  with  the  objects  which 
this  society  has  in  view,  although  the  Empire  of  India  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  colony.  We  are 
brought  into  communication  with  men  who  not  only  are  not  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  who  have  not  even  a  drop  of  Norman  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  who  cannot  be  properly  described  as  being  as 
much  as  Englishmen  speaking  Hindostanee.  We  are  brought  into 
relations  with  ancient  and  most  illustrious  and  civilised  peoples,  of 
all  stocks,  I  believe,  of  the  human  race,  comprehending  all  religions, 
and  comprising  men  of  the  most  various  political,  and  social,  and 
ethnological  tendencies ;  and  being  placed  in  relations  with  those 
men  we  are  bound  to  fulfil  our  duties  towards  them.  Now  I  wish 
to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  relations  and  duties  which  England 
undertakes  towards  the  native  races  with  whom  she  is  brought  into 
contact  in  India,  are  very  different  from  the  relations  and  duties 
which  she  undertakes  with  regard  to  her  own  colonies.  As  respects 
her  own  colonies  she  is  dealing  with  Anglo-Saxons  like  English- 
men ;  and  what  she  is  doing  is  to  people  the  uninhabited  portions 
of  the  globe,  to  place  her  sons  among  them,  and  to  maintain  them 
as  long  as  they  require  her  assistance,  and  when  they  are  able  to  go 
alone,  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  independence  and  close  relation- 
ship to  herself,  such  as  exists  between  grown-up  children  and  their 
parent.  But  with  regard  to  nations  so  different  to  herself  as  those 
with  whom  she  is  brought  into  relation  in  India,  her  task  is  a  very 
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different  and  a  very  delicate  one,  because  we  have  at  once  to  respect 
their  idiosyncrasies  and  to  respect  the  Oriental  character.  I  appre- 
hend that  we  should  neither  Anglicise  India,  nor  at  the  same  time 
allow  our  civilisation  and  our  enterprise  to  be  overloaded  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Oriental  character.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
try  to  harmonise  what  is  good  in  the  English  character  with  what 
is  good  in  the  Oriental  character ;  it  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is  a  task 
from  which  we  should  not  shrink,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  in  the 
right  way  to  accomplish  it.  I  believe  that  any  persons  who  have 
seen  anything  of  the  Indian  races,  have  seen  how  desirable  it  is  to 
give  a  true  value  to  the  native  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
communicate  to  the  native  races  of  India  some  portion  of  our  own 
energy,  and  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  derived  from  our 
experience  in  systems  of  government ;  and  I  most  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  India  will  be  the  great  support  and  the 
great  jewel  in  the  crown  of  England — not  as  a  means  of  benefit  to 
us  for  purposes  of  our  own,  but  as  affording  a  brilliant  example  of 
the  power  of  England  to  do  good  to  the  nations  with  whom  she  is 
brought  into  contact.  (/Tear,  hear.^)  It  will  be  in  developing  In- 
dian enterprise  and  Indian  resources,  and  in  attaining  honour  to 
ourselves  by  making  India  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  that 
connection,  that  we  shall  derive  the  greatest  assistance  and  benefit 
from  India. 

My  Lord,  I  will  not  detain  this  company,  because  I  know  that  our 
time  is  short.  I  could  have  wished  that  in  proposing  this  toast,  I 
could  have  had  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  the  noble  duke  who 
now  administers  the  aifairs  of  India  in  this  country  to  respond  to  it, 
because  I  well  know  that  he  is  not  only  one  who  has  paid  great 
attention  in  past  times  to  Indian  affairs,  but  that  he  is  now  adminis- 
tering that  department  in  a  spirit  which  promises  well  for  the  in- 
terest of  India.  Or  I  could  have  wished,  in  his  absence,  that  I  could 
have  had  the  privilege  of  calling _  upon  one  who  will  shortly  be  in 
this  country,  returning  from  his  long  service  in  India,  whose  name 
will  be  associated  with  the  proudest  and  most  brilliant  times  of 
Indian  history.  I  allude  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  But  as  neither  of 
those  distinguished  men  can  respond  to  this  toast,  I  will  call  upon 
one  whose  name  is  as  well  known  as  either  of  the  others,  and  as 
much  respected,  at  all  events  in  Indian  circles,  as  any  name  can  be. 
I  will  call  upon  one  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
and  a  friend  of  my  own,  a»d  one  who  has  borne  a  distinguished  part 
in  India.  I  mean  Sir  Bar  tie  Frere. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

Sir  BARTLE  FRERE  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
feel  it  no  little  responsibility  to  be  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for 
the  great  Indian  empire ;  but  if  anything  could  lessen  the  weight 
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of  responsibility  which  I  feel,  it  would  be  to  know  that  the  toast 
has  been  proposed  by  one  who,  on  every  occasion,  not  only  in  his 
official  life,  but  through  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  has  given  clear, 
consistent,  and  useful  expression  to  those  noble  sentiments,  and 
those  noble  principles,  upon  which  I  believe  the  people  of  England 
desire  that  their  great  Indian  empire  should  be  uniformly  governed 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  Lord,  it  is  impossible  to  look  around  on  those 
who  are  present  this  day,  and  to  hear  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  uttered  this  evening,  without  feeling  that  in  the  principles 
upon  which  you  govern  your  colonial  empire  there  should  be 
nothing  inconsistent  with  those  upon  which  you  govern  your  Indian 
empire,  if  you  wish  to  retain  that  empire,  as  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  long  retained,  as  the  most  glorious  appendage  to  the  British 
Crown. 

My  Lord,  there  were  two  things  which  have  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly in  all  that  we  have  heard  this  evening.  One  is,  that  under 
whatever  form  you  send  forth  your  children  to  colonise  and  create 
nations,  it  is  impressed  strongly  upon  their  minds,  and  upon  your 
minds,  that  the  best  guarantee  for  the  government  of  those  depen- 
dencies is,  that  you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  something  of 
what  they  owe  to  themselves.  And  there  is  a  second  great  prin- 
ciple, and  that  is,  when  any  difference  of  opinion  arises,  and  that 
when  any  difficulties  present  themselves  for  adjustment,  they  are 
best  adjusted,  not  by  imposing  your  commands  upon  your  depen- 
dencies, but  by  inviting  discussion,  and  threshing  out  the  wheat  of 
the  truth.  I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  these  principles  may  be  use- 
fully acted  upon,  and  that  they  are  the  only  principles  upon  which 
you  can  act  with  regard  to  your  Indian  empire.  I  feel,  my  Lord, 
that  it  is  a  good  augury  for  these  principles  being  carried  out,  that 
you  have  this  evening  not  forgotten  what  a  large  share  of  the  uni- 
versality of  England  belongs  to  India  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  society 
will  never  forget  to  include  India  among  its  objects.  (Hear,  hear,) 
It  is  true,  my  Lord,  that  with  regard  to  the  colonies  you  have  fur- 
nished the  whole  material  of  which  those  colonies  are  composed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  greater  portion  of  it ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  India  you  furnish  the  cement  which  .binds  together  all  those 
component  parts  to  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  made  allusion, 
and  that  if  that  cement  did  not  exist,  there  could  be  no  peace,  there 
could  be  no  prosperity,  and  there  could  be  no  civilisation  for  India. 
I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  England  will  long  continue  to  bear  in  mind 
those  great  principles,  on  which  the  colonies  have  been  founded,  in 
administering  the  Indian  empire.  I  will  not  further  detain  you, 
but  will  return  you  the  hearty  thanks,  which  I  feel  assured  will  be 
participated  in  by  all  classes  in  India  when  they  know  that  you 
have  borne  them  in  mind  on  this  occasion,  upon  which  you  are  in- 
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augurating  tins  society,  which  I  trust  will  have  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  future  interests  both  of  India  and  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD  :  My  Lord,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  re- 
place one  who  would  have  given  the  toast  which  I  am  about  to 
propose  with  far  greater  ability  than  I  can,  from  his  long  connection 
with  the  colony,  and  who  is  more  entitled  than  myself  to  propose 
the  toast  which  has  been  allotted  to  me.  I  mean  Viscount  Monck, 
whose  absence  I  regret.  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  Canadian 
colony  in  an  official  capacity,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life  when  I  set  foot  in  that  new  Dominion  of 
Canada.  I  will  only  say,  that  from  the  time  when  I  set  foot  in  that 
colony,  till  the  day  when  I  left  it,  nothing  was  more  refreshing  or 
more  gratifying  to  an  Englishman  than  to  see  the  cordial  and  hearty 
welcome  from  every  corner  of  that  Dominion,  which  hailed  every 
man  who  came  from  the  mother-country.  I  am  sorry  that  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  the  American  Minister,  has  left  us,  because  I  was 
going  to  apologise  to  him  for  giving  this  toast ;  but,  in  fact,  no  man 
in  this  room  has  a  greater  admiration  for  the  United  States,  or  for 
the  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  than  I  have.  I  rejoice  that  my  excellent 
friend  gave  expression  in  his  own  words,  with  so  much  goodwill,  to 
what  is  the  feeling  of  that  country.  The  Minister  for  the  Colonies 
has  made  two  very  remarkable  revelations  to  us.  I  congratulate  my 
honourable  friend  near  me,  who  has  to  return  thanks  for  this  toast, 
that  Canada  is  going  to  spread  its  arms.  We  shall  have  one  stretch 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  see  the 
day  when  British  Columbia  will  be  included,  and  our  whole  China 
trade  will  come  in  that  legitimate  course,  and  not  by  California. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  I  am  glad  that  as  Viscount  Monck  has 
failed  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  pro- 
pose this  toast  on  his  behalf,  he  being  the  first  to  receive  that 
Order.  I  beg  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  "  The  New  Dominion  and 
the  Colonies  in  the  West." 

The  toast  was  drunk  amidst  cheers. 

The  Hon.  W.  MACDOUGALL  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  feel  unable  to  express  to  you  the  gratification  which  this 
meeting  has  afforded  to  me  as  a  colonist,  and  as  a  native  of  Canada. 
I  think  that  I  see,  and  that  you  will  see,  in  this  gathering,  and  in 
the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  to-night,  great  encourage- 
ment from  those  who  are  around  this  board.  I  think  that  I  can  see 
an  evidence  of  the  cessation  of  that  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  some  of  our  colonies  ;  a  feeling 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  of  the  worst  consequences  to  this  country, 
and  which,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  have  discovered  to 
exist  to  some  extent  here  also  ;  namely,  that  the  connection  between 
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the  mother-country  and  some  of  the  colonies,  at  all  events,  is  one 
which  is  not  of  veiy  great  value  to  this  country,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  them. 

My  Lord,  a  few  years  ago,  the  leading  public  men  of  all  political 
shades  in  Canada  made  up  their  minds,  that  if  they  wished  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  constitutional  government  which  they  derived 
from  this  comrtoy,  and  wished  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  that  government.  They 
laid  their  heads  together.  Some  of  them  gave  up  those  special 
projects  which  political  parties  sometimes  entertain,  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  union  of  all  the  American  colonies  as  a  portion 
of  this  empire.  They  found  on  coming  to  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  imperial  Act  to  give  them  a  reconstitution  of 
new  government,  that  both  political  parties  strongly  sympathised 
in  that  Act,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has  been  passed.  And, 
my  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  that  constitution  has  proved  a 
perfect  success.  Dissatisfaction,  of  course,  prevailed  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  man 
reads  a  newspaper,  and  almost  every  man  thinks  that  he  can  write 
one ;  but  almost  every  one  has  accepted  the  new  constitution  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  has  worked  successfully;  the  local  govern- 
ments organised  under  it  have  passed  a  great  many  Bills,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  been  sustained  by  a  very  handsome 
majority.  My  Lord,  there  is  a  circumstance  which  has  attracted 
some  notice  in  this  country.  One  of  the  provinces  has  made  some 
little  objection ;  but  I  am  happy  to  announce,  that  the  leading  man 
in  that  movement  has  become  a  member  of  the  GoYernment,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  work  equally  zealously  to  carry  out  the  new 
system  of  government. 

My  Lord,  I  feel  that  after  the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  brevity,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  my 
task  is  nearly  finished ;  but  Lord  Granville's  remarks  with  regard 
to  a  very  important  question,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  remarks 
will  go  out  to  the  public.  That  great  territory  of  British  America, 
which  hitherto  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  commercial  company, 
is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  New  Dominion,  and  upon  that, 
British  Columbia  will  reasonably  ask  to  be  annexed.  Already  New- 
foundland has  passed  resolutions  by  its  Legislature,  and  by  other 
means,  1  believe,  unanimously  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  Con- 
federacy, so  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  one  united  central 
power  over  the  whole  of  British  North  America;  and  I  would  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  to  cast  your  eye  over  the  map  of  British  North 
America,  and  you  will  see  that  this  new  government  constitutes  one- 
half  of  the  North  American  continent. 

With  reference  to  the  terms  which  my  Lord  Granville  has  pro- 
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posed,  I  shall  not  discuss  them  here;  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  defending  them  in  another  place.  I  must 
say  that  in  the  whole  of  this  difficult  and  important  negotiation  we 
have  experienced  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  listen  to  our  arguments,  although  it  has  not  always 
been  convinced  by  them.  And  at  last  a  proposition  is  made  which 
I  think  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  taxpayers  or  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  some  of  whom  I  hope  will  shortly  go  to  that  country 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  are  waiting  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  poor  of  England.  I  think  that  the  terms  which  have 
been  proposed  are  unfair  to  the  people  of  Canada,  but  yet  they  are 
not  such  as  to  prevent  the  union  of  this  new  country  with  ours,  and 
they  are  not  so  onerous  that  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  as  having  had  some  share  in  this  negotiation,  if  the  result 
in  a  very  short  time  shall  be  to  create  in  British  North  America  a 
great  power  enjoying  free  institutions  as  its  crowning  influence.  I 
shall  rejoice  if  that  experiment  shall  prove  a  success,  and  if  we, 
running  a  race  alongside  our  neighbours,  willing  to  live  in  peace 
and  good  feeling  with  them,  and  borrowing  everything  from  them 
which  previous  experience  has  proved  to  be  beneficial,  shall  enjoy 
at  the  same  time  all  those  great  principles  of  government,  and  all 
those  grand  ideas  which  we  have  derived  from  you,  and  shall  work 
out  in  the  New  World  the  principles  of  the  British  system  of 
government. 

I  shall  only  say  that  the  other  colonies  of  the  West  are  included 
in  this  toast.  I,  of  course,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  have  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  those  colonies.  It  was  my  good  fortune  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  better  system  of  trade 
between  North  America  and  our  West  India  colonies,  and  the  con- 
clusion which  I  came  to  was  that  in  those  colonies  you  have  an 
active,  enterprising  body  of  all  classes.  We  found  that  the  universal 
feeling  was  in  favour  of  connection  with  this  country,  and  their 
desire  to  perpetuate  that  connection  was  as  strong  as  it  was  in  our 
minds ;  and  the  institutions  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  protection 
of  the  mother-country  were  those  which  they  wished  to  enjoy  so 
long  as  they  could.  (Hear,  hear.} 

My  Lord,  we  return  to  you,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
active  in  the  formation  of  this  society,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
inauguration  of  an  institution  such  as  this  is  likely  to  be.  On  all 
questions  of  knowledge  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information.  There  is  no  common  centre,  no  place  where  you  can 
find  maps  and  information,  and  can  consult  with  reference  to  matters 
of  colonial  interest ;  and  I  trust  that  when  this  society  has  esta- 
blished itself,  and  given  itself  a  local  habitation,  people  will  be  able 
in  this  country  to  obtain  the  means  of  information.  (Cheers.) 
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CHAIRMAN  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  before  the  next  toast  is 
given,  I  have  to  make  an  announcement  to  you  in  two  words.  I 
would  preface  it,  if  you  would  allow  me,  by  saying,  "  Happy  is  the 
nation  which  has  no  history."  It  is  curious  how,  if  a  hare  is  started 
everyone  runs  after  it,  and  on  this  occasion  I  almost  regret  to  say 
that  the  conversation  has  mainly  turned  upon  the  subject  of  our 
North  American  colonies.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  conscious 
that  more  than  half  of  those  who  sit  at  our  table  to-day  belong  to 
the  colonies  which  we  have  designated  as  the  colonies  in  the  East 
— I  mean  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  colonies  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  noble  duke  who  returned  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to-night  reminds  me  that  he  is  a  New  Zealander.  He  is  owner  of 
property  in  New  Zealand,  and  he,  I  believe,  has  held  it  for  many 
years  with  great  advantage  to  himself,  as  well  as  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  I  admit  that  at  the  present  moment  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  no  negotiations 
are  in  progress  with  respect  to  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  Canadian  colonies  have  been  mentioned  with  a 
prominence  to-night  which  has  somewhat  excluded  our  Australian 
colonies.  The  toast  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  upon  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  to  propose,  was  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. I  had  a  telegram  from  him,  stating  that  his  grace  was 
prevented  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  from 
attending  the  dinner  to  day.  I  regret  it  extremely,  because,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  society,  when  it  was  first  thought  of, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  one  of  our  most  strenuous  supporters. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  we  applied  for  assistance,  he  was 
the  first  who  recommended  the  society  to  the  various  colonies,  and 
he  watched  over  us  with  the  most  fostering  care  ;  and  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  toast  of  the  Australian  colonies  should  have  come 
with  the  ability  and  authority  which  he  would  have  carried  with 
it,  and  that  he  should  have  been  present  to  propose  it.  I  therefore 
wish  to  announce  that  it  is  only  the  circumstance  of  the  Assize 
Judges  visiting  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  his  grace  is  now 
detained,  that  prevents  him  from  being  here  to-day.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  calling  upon  my  noble  friend  Lord  Alfred  Churchill 
to  propose  this  toast,  I  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  do  it 
justice,  and  who  will  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  him  with 
that  kindness  and  affability  and  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  :  My  Lord  Bury,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, I  have  been  called  upon  very  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  very 
short  notice,  to  propose  one  of  the  mose  important  toasts  of  this 
evening.  I  thank  your  lordship  for  having  mentioned  the  cause 
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which  has  occasioned  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
because  it  only  bears  out  what  I  say,  namely,  that  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared to  propose  this  toast.  We  have  heard,  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Prime  Minister,  the  evil  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  colonial  policy  which  existed  in  former  years,  and  how  it 
was  supposed  that  the  interest  of  the  mother-country  could  only  be 
maintained  in  the  colonies  by  what  was  called  the  "  English  party  ;" 
but  not  only  has  this  English  party  subsided,  but  the  colonies  them- 
selves have  started  into  life,  with  a  vigour  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  globe.  We  have  now  in  the  Australian  dependencies 
seven  colonies,  six  of  these  enjoying  separate  and  distinct  legis- 
lative Parliaments.  They  are  engaged  with  questions  deeply  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  which  we  in  this  country  may 
do  well  to  consider  with  regard  to  future  legislative  action.  I  trust 
that  we  are  shortly  about  to  carry  out  one  system  in  this  country 
which  has  received  its  initiation  in  that  country,  namely,  that 
affecting  the  purity  of  elections.  Another  question  which  we  may 
do  well  to  consider,  is  one  affecting  the  more  easy  transfer  of  land. 
This  system  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  great  success.  The  introducer  of  that  question 
is  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  brought 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  discussion.  There  are  also  other 
questions  which  these  Parliaments  are  discussing  among  themselves, 
and  if  they  succeed  there,  they  will  also  be  discussed  in  this  country, 
with  respect  to  the  Legislature  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  these 
are  questions  of  very  great  importance.  There  are  also  other  ques- 
tions, such  as  emigration.  We  are  weighted  down  here  by  pauperism, 
which  cramps  our  energies  in  every  direction.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  most  important  duty  of  this  society  to  discuss  these  questions, 
and  then  we  can  discuss  with  the  greatest  advantage  how  we  can 
promote  emigration  from  this  country  to  those  colonies.  Gentlemen, 
I  heartily  and  sincerely  congratulate  the  noble  lord  for  the  energy 
which  he  has  displayed  in  promoting  this  society.  It  is  one  which 
for  many  years  (and  I  am  certain  that  every  colonist  in  this  room 
will  bear  me  out)  there  has  been  a  very  great  desire  to  possess.  We 
are  now  inaugurating  this  society  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  last  up  to  a  time  when  its  influence 
shall  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  these  few  obser- 
vations I  beg  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  Australia  and  the  Colonies  in 
the  East,"  and  with  that  toast  I  will  connect  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  drunk. 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  evening,  when  I  see  so  many  of  our  friends  anxious  to 
depart,  and  when  I  fear  that  your  attention  must  have  been  wearied 
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by  the  number  of  speeches  to  which  you  have  already  listened,  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  trespass  at  any  length  upon 
your  time  in  conveying  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  toast  which  you 
have  drunk.  The  Australian  colonies  have  been  placed  the  last  in 
the  programme  of  the  evening.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  in  some 
measure,  accidental,  and  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  those  colonies  are  the  youngest  of  all  the  great  group  of  colo- 
nies belonging  to  the  British  empire.  But  though  the  last  brought 
before  your  notice,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  British 
subjects  that  they  are  not  the  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  British 
public.  (Hear,  hear.}  I  must  state  that  I  believe  that  one  impor- 
tant object  will  be  achieved  by  the  inauguration  of  this  society. 
There  is  on  the  part  of  all  colonists,  both  in  the  colonies  and  when 
they  arrive  in  England,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  jealousy  at 
the  indifference  and  ignorance  which  prevail  on  the  part  of  English 
people  generally  with  regard  to  those  colonies.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  the  colonies  and  have  witnessed  their  growth,  and  have 
contributed  in  any  way  towards  that  growth,  feel  a  natural  pride  at 
the  result  of  their  labour,  and  they  are  disappointed  when  they  find 
that  the  great  facts  which  they  have  contributed  to  create  are  un- 
known in  a  large  measure  at  home.  They  come  home  to  England, 
and  find  the  very  existence  of  those  countries,  where  they  have  so 
long  dwelt,  almost  ignored.  They  find  the  Press  and  the  public 
attention  occupied  with  the  miserable  diplomacy  of  fifth -rate  States 
and  paltry  affairs  in  England,  whilst  those  great  dependencies  with 
which  they  have  been  connected  are  utterly  lost  sight  of,  or  are 
only  alluded  to  in  the  most  casual  way ;  therefore  I  rejoice  that  a 
society  has  been  instituted  by  which  that  state  of  things  will  to 
some  extent  be  remedied,  because  I  think  that  this  society  will  form 
a  sort  of  common  arena ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  have  a  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  meet  and  sym- 
pathise with  each  other.  But  it  is  also  a  very  important  object,  and 
one  which  I  think  is  likely  to  be  achieved,  that  in  its  gatherings  we 
can  evoke  the  sentiments  and  the  sympathy  of  those  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  company 
upon  this  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
even  animates  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  they 
are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  country.  They  are  too  prone, 
perhaps,  to  ask  you  to  consider  all  that  has  been  done,  and  the  great 
results  which  have  followed  from  the  colonising  efforts  of  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  vast  regions 
which  have  been  conquered  by  our  peaceful  efforts,  and  at  the  im- 
petus which  has  been  given  to  commerce.  I  say  that  these  are  feel- 
ings which  press  upon  every  colonist  when  he  arrives  in  England, 
and  feelings  which  animate  him  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
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world.  Happily  we  have  no  disputes  between  the  colonists  and  the 
parent  State.  We  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  not  obliged  to 
pester  the  minister  with  such  questions  as  purchasing  the  rights  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  questions  which  are  a  perfect  mystery 
to  me ;  and  I  rejoice  that  such  happy  relations  should  exist  as  now 
prevail,  between  Her  Majesty  and  her  highest  recognised  officer  in 
the  colony,  through  the  nobleman  who  now  fills  the  position  of 
Colonial  Minister.  We  have  not  the  George  Granville  of  1767,  and 
if  any  Canadian  now  came  with  a  grievance  to  England  he  would 
not  be  received  as  an  American  colonist  was  a  hundred  years  ago 
I  quite  agree  with  many  of  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  last 
speaker.  I  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  deprecate  those  mis- 
chievous speculators  who  would  have  a  severance  of  the  colonies 
from  the  parent  State.  The  noble  lord  in  the  chair  said  that  he 
believed  that  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  company  present  were 
Australians.  I  think  that  I  may  claim  two-thirds  of  those  present 
as  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Australian  colonies ;  and 
1  call  upon  them,  one  and  all,  to  disavow  such  an  idea  as  to  suppose 
that  the  colonists  are  desirous  of  severing  in  any  way  that  happy 
and  glorious  connection  which  exists.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  rejoice 
to  find,  from  the  announcement  of  the  noble  lord,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  to  give  titles  of  honour  to  dis- 
tinguished colonists.  I  rejoice  that  the  Order  is  not  confined  to 
colonists,  because  we  colonists  would  not  value  that  which  was 
merely  local  and  not  imperial.  My  Lord,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
trained  to  republicanism  :  we  are  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  wish 
to  remain  so.  The  conditions  of  society  in  the  colonies  may  be 
assimilated  to  those  in  England,  and  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
happy  expedients  by  which  that  result  may  be  achieved.  I  apolo- 
gise for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  you.  I  only  regret  that  my 
clients,  the  Australian  colonies,  should  have  appeared  so  late  in  the 
programme ;  and  if  there  is  any  grievance  upon  their  part,  it  is,  I 
think,  that  they  have  not  had  an  earlier  place  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  obtain  a  more  prominent 
position  upon  the  next  occasion. 

Sir  CHARLES  CLIFFORD  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you 
to  drink  the  health  of  our  Chairman,  not  only  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  evening,  but 
as  being  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  those  who  have  founded  this 
society,  which  we  are  now  met  to  inaugurate  ;  a  society  which  I 
look  upon  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  colonial  history  of  England. 
Since  the  colonies  were  granted  that  wise  measure  which  the  Par- 
liament of  England  thought  proper  to  give  them,  namely,  that  of 
representative  institutions,  they  have  little  to  ask  from  England. 
They  are  perfectly  content,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  every  case  to  rest 
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upon  themselves.  But  they  have  heard,  and  we  have  been  told  to- 
night, that  there  is  a  feeling  existing  in  England  (and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it)  that  our  colonies  are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
mother-country.  That  feeling  does  not  exist  in  this  room.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  quite  certain  that  England  is  better  for  them.  They 
also  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  much  better  as  a  dependency  of 
England  than  they  would  be,  however  strong  within  themselves,  as 
an  independent  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  only  way  to  keep  them 
in  that  humour  is  that  their  feelings  should  be  understood,  and  that 
their  feelings  should  not  be  maligned.  The  way  to  do  that  is,  that 
the  British  public  should  have  some  institution  in  England  which 
should  be  known  to  themselves,  and  also  known  to  the  colonies, 
and  should  be  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  two.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  this  society  may  be  that  mode  of  communica- 
tion, and  may  be  that  institution ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  to 
carry  it  to  its  legitimate  end  we  could  not  have  a  more  admirable 
president  than  our  chairman.  I  propose  the  health  of  Lord  Bury, 
and  may  he  long  be  the  President  of  the  Colonial  Society ! 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Gentlemen,  I  shall  return  thanks  to  you  in  one 
word  for  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  In  drink- 
ing my  health  as  the  president  of  this  society,  honour  has  been 
done  to  the  society.  For  that  I  thank  you.  With  regard  to  the 
personal  honour  conferred  upon  myself,  I  feel  that  it  is  to  those 
around  me  who  formed  the  society,  and  who  have  nursed  it  from 
its  earliest  youth  (it  being  still  in  early  youth),  that  thanks  are  due 
for  the  formation  of  this  society,  which  I  trust  will  have  a  great 
and  a  brilliant  future.  I  think  that  we  could  not  have  held  our 
inaugural  meeting  under  happier  auspices.  We  have  been  addressed 
by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  have  come  from  the  colonies,  and  we 
have  been  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  who  has 
declared  with  unparalleled  eloquence  the  light  in  which  he  regards 
the  colonial  part  of  the  dominions  of  our  Queen.  We  have  also 
been  addressed  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  our 
Colonies ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  terms  in  which  he  has  spoken  of 
the  view  in  which  he  evidently  regards  the  trust  which  has  been 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  Queen,  must  convince  the  colonists,  if  they 
needed  to  be  convinced,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  empire  upon 
which,  quoting  Daniel  Webster,  "  the  sun  never  sets,"  there  is  but 
one  wish,  namely,  that  universal  brotherhood  should  unite  us  all 
together,  and  that  that  tie  should  be  strengthened  day  by  day. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

This  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  which  had  been 
throughout  sustained  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  and  the  liveliest 
expressions  of  hope  for  the  future  prosperity  and  success  of  "  The 
Colonial  Society." 
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HELD  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Monday  Evening,  March  15,  1869. 
Present:  The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Earl 
Mulgrave,  the  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay,  M.P.,  V.C.,  Mr.  Macfie,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart., 
Sir  J.  C.  Lees,  Colonel  Maude,  E.A.,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Mr.  Charles 
McGarel,  Mr.  George  Verdon,  C.B.,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Sargeaunt,  Mr.  C.  Hutton  Gregory  (President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers),  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Birch,  Mr. 
Henry  Blaine,  Mr.  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Mr.  William  Walker,  Mr. 
James  A.  Youl,  and  about  170  others. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair. 

The  SECRETARY,  Mr.  A.  K.  Eoche,  read  the  minutes  of  the  general 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  December,  1868,  which  were  put  to  the  meet- 
ing and  confirmed.  He  afterwards  read  a  list  of  names  of  forty-four 
gentlemen  who  had  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  society  since  the 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  December. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  new  society  takes  its  place  to-night  among 
the  institutions  which  already  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  this 
country.  Organisations  somewhat  similar  to  it  in  character,  and 
holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  and  literary 
men,  are  already  in  full  operation.  It  therefore  seems  due  to  the 
practical  character  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  proceedings 
to  show  clearly  that  the  objects  we  have  in  view  cannot  adequately 
be  attained  by  any  existing  organisation,  and  that  we  are  not,  in  a 
spirit  of  idle  rivalry,  setting  up  an  opposition  to  any  which  already 
occupy  public  attention.  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions  which 
is  observable  at  the  present  day  is  not  by  any  means  an  unmixed 
advantage.  The  cause  of  science  would  in  many  cases  be  more  ad- 
vanced if  its  votaries  were  more  concentrated.  Holding  this  view, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  formation 
of  this  society  if  I  had  not  been  fully  convinced  that  we  occupy  an 
exceptional  position. 

An  unnecessary  number  of  institutions,  differing  only  slightly 
from  each  other  in  the  objects  which  they  profess  to  aim  at,  fritter 
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away  in  the  expenses  of  management,  funds  which,  under  a  system 
of  cordial  co-operation,  would  be  available  for  more  extended  and 
practical  usefulness. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  new  society,  instituted  with  a 
definite  object,  and  desirous  of  taking  a  creditable  place  in  public 
estimation,  is  bound  to  show  clearly  that  the  functions  it  proposes  to 
perform  cannot  equally  well  be  discharged  by  others.  I  shall  there- 
fore most  fitly  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  appointing  me  the  first  president  of 
your  society,  by  anticipating,  and,  if  possible,  answering,  the  ques- 
tions which  would  naturally  be  proposed  by  those  who  contem- 
plated joining  our  ranks.  I  therefore  propose  to  offer  some  remarks 
which  may  be  called,  in  old  English  phrase,  the  "  Apology"  of  the 
society.  I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  give  an  account  of  its 
objects,  its  limits,  and  the  duties  it  will  feel  itself  called  on  to 
perform. 

Now,  I  may  say  at  the  outset,  that  the  one  great  object  of  the 
society,  the  idea  to  which  every  other  will  be  subordinate,  is  to 
diffuse,  as  much  as  lies  in  its  power,  accurate  information  upon 
colonial  subjects  among  our  countrymen. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  at  the  present  time,  because  there  is 
among  us  a  school  of  politicians  whose  leading  idea  appears  to  be 
that  colonies  are  an  excrescence  of  our  empire,  rather  than  an  im- 
portant element  of  its  prosperity ;  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  a 
material  element  of  its  strength ;  a  source  of  commercial  and  political 
loss,  rather  than  of  national  wealth. 

Now,  this  school  of  politicians  are  respectable  for  their  learning, 
their  eloquence,  their  ability,  and  formidable  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistent vigour  of  their  attacks.  Their  doctrines  attack  not  only  the 
root  of  our  colonial  system,  which  would  of  itself  be  serious  and 
well  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  very  existence  of  our  colonial 
empire,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  importance.  A  faulty  system 
may  be  reconstructed ;  an  empire  thrown  away  can  never  be  reco- 
vered. 

This  society  contains  already  among  its  Fellows  many  who  are 
peculiarly  able,  by  lifelong  knowledge  as  well  as  by  practised  ability, 
to  encounter  the  aggressive  theories  to  which  I  have  adverted.  T 
express  the  feelings  of  the  society  generally,  when  I  say  that  we 
hope  to  do  that  duty  well.  I  venture  to  add  on  my  own  behalf, 
modestly  as  becomes  the  president  of  a  society  whose  laurels  are  yet 
to  be  won,  that  if  it  does  perform  that  duty  well,  it  will  amply  justify 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  formed  it ;  and  that  such  service  alone  would 
be  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  ask  us  what  good  objects  we  propose 
to  ourselves. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  there  is  no  society,  no  body  of  men 
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in  existence  in  England,  upon  whom  such  duties  could  devolve.  The 
Colonial  Office  is  occupied  with  departmental  and  in  some  cases 
administrative  details  ;  it  is  clearly  no  part  of  the  duty  of  that  office 
to  enter  into  controversy  on  fundamental  questions,  such  as  the 
advisability  of  retaining  colonies  at  all.  Parliament  will  once  in  a 
while  discuss  a  colonial  question  ;  but  its  order  book  is  already 
overcrowded  with  questions  of  immediate  concern,  which  must  be 
settled  out  of  hand,  lest  they  impede  the  work  of  practical  day -to- 
day legislation.  Parliament  clearly  has  no  time  to  argue  on  funda- 
mental questions,  or  to  refute  doctrines  which,  however  insidiously 
they  may  be  possessing  themselves  of  the  public  mind  and  influen- 
cing the  course  of  future  legislation,  are  not  yet  within  the  matter- 
of-fact  limits  which  the  Legislature  rarely  oversteps.  No  existing 
society,  it  is  obvious,  will  undertake  the  duty.  The  Geographical 
Society  may,  and  indeed  often  will,  touch  upon  a  colonial  subject 
incidentally ;  so  may  the  Ethnological,  the  Statistical,  the  Antiqua- 
rian, and  many  other  learned  bodies.  But  the  particular  cause 
which  I  am  at  this  moment  alluding  to  has  hitherto  found  no 
champion — no  champion,  I  mean,  in  any  corporate  society  like  our 
own.  Many  a  gallant  knight  has  put  lance  in  rest  and  run  a  tilt 
against  the  half-knowledge  and  perverted  reasoning  upon  which  the 
opponents  of  colonisation  rely.  But  without  undervaluing  in  the 
least  the  abilities  and  the  courage  which  those  champions  have  dis- 
played, it  may  be  confessed  that  they  have  needed  the  support  which 
an  organised  body  like  our  own,  widely  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
will,  I  hope,  henceforth  be  able  to  accord. 

From  what  I  have  mentioned  above,  our  visitors  (for  on  such  a 
point  I  need  not  insist  to  the  Fellows  of  our  society)  will  perceive 
that  while  it  has  been  nobody's  business  to  defend,  the  writers  who 
attack  and  would  dismember  our  empire  have  grown  into  a  regular 
school  of  politicians — keen,  ready,  and  able.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  important  facts  that  the  doctrines  of  that  school  have  been 
enunciated  from  a  professorial  chair  in  our  oldest  university.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  speak  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  too  great  admiration  of  the  brilliant  eloquence,  the  con- 
summate mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  the  reasoning  powers  of 
Professor  Smith.  As  specimens  of  nervous  English,  in  my  opinion, 
some  passages  of  Professor  Smith's  writings  are  unsurpassed  within 
the  range  of  modern  literature ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  brilliant, 
he  is  dangerous.  The  principal  characteristic  of  Professor  Smith's 
writings  is  the  use  of  sarcasm,  and  a  constant  and,  to  superficial 
readers,  apparently  complete  reduction  of  the  principles  and  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents  ad  absurdum.  No  one  who  knows  the 
immense  effect  exercised  upon  youthful  and  clever  minds  by  ridicule 
skilfully  applied,  can  doubt  that  Professor  Smith's  influence  upon 
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his  young  disciples  must  have  been  immense.  It  is  therefore  some- 
what startling  to  reflect,  and  it  is  a  thought  which  must  nerve  our 
society  to  exertion,  that  the  intellect  of  the  rising  generation  of 
writers,  thinkers,  politicians,  lawyers,  headworkers  in  all  branches 
of  science,  has  been  attacked  at  the  fountain-head,  and,  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  at  least  one  great  master  goes,  turned  against  us.  For 
one  man,  therefore,  who  holds  doctrines  favourable  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  our  empire  at  the  present  day,  we  may  expect  to  find 
ten  at  a  future  time  ;  and  the  class  of  objectors  we  shall  then  have 
to  meet  will  be  one  especially  difficult  to  encounter.  The  beneficial 
results  of  a  great  confederation  can  never  fully  be  reduced  to  paper, 
catalogued,  ticketed,  for  the  refutation  of  those  who  contest  them ; 
and  the  disadvantages  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  lend  themselves 
easily  to  the  sarcastic  and  quasi-utilitarian  style  of  the  new  school. 
Do  we  speak  of  the  advantages  of  unity,  the  cohesive  power  of  a 
common  loyalty  and  a  common  nationality  ?  What  more  easy  than 
to  urge  that  money  down  is  more  than  union,  that  loyalty  is  but 
a  name,  and  to  demonstrate  with  lofty  scorn  that  prestige  is  but  a 
foreign  name  for  cheating,  that  the  boasted  influence  of  our  consoli- 
dated empire  is  itself  but  a  sham  and  a  delusion  ?  The  existence  of 
such  a  school  as  this  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
existence  of  our  society.  But  we  have  many  others.  It  will  form  a 
centre  to  which  those  who  come  home  from  the  colonies  will  at  once 
gravitate.  The  mere  advantages  of  an  address  to  which  letters  may 
be  sent,  and  at  which  appointments  can  be  made,  is  an  incidental 
advantage  which  would  equally  be  afforded  by  an  hotel  or  club,  if 
such  an  establishment  existed.  But  the  little  "if"  in  this  case  is 
fatal  to  the  supposition.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  flatter  our- 
selves that  our  position  as  a  learned  body  will  be  improved  by  this 
feature  of  our  society,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  we 
shall,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  become  of  imporiance  socially 
to  those  who,  for  business  or  pleasure,  leave  the  shores  of  outer 
Britain  to  find  themselves  in  the  great  desert  of  London.  Registers 
of  the  names  and  addresses,  not  only  of  members,  but  of  other  inha- 
bitants of  our  colonies,  will  be  a  matter,  slight  in  appearance  perhaps, 
but  of  great  convenience.  As  an  illustration  of  this  point  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  when  it  was  first  proposed  last  year  to  con- 
stitute this  society,  one  of  the  main  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
encountered  was  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  discovering  the  abodes 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  temporarily  sojourning  in  England. 
It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  organisation  for  any 
purpose  whatever  was  impossible.  A  subject  which  required  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  residents  in  a  particular  colony — and  such 
occasions  were  of  constant  occurrence — fell  always,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  into  the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of  friends  who 
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happened  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other's  address.  How  many 
promising  negotiations  may  have  failed  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
basis  upon  which  they  were  thus  unavoidably  built  we  shall  never 
know.  We  may  at  least  hope  that  no  mischance  will  arise  from  such 
causes  in  future. 

The  society  will,  I  trust,  permit  me  now  for  a  short  time  to 
address  myself  more  particularly  to  those  who  have  honoured  us 
with  their  presence  here  this  evening  as  visitors,  and  to  those  out- 
side our  own  circle  who  may  perchance  be  reached  by  the  printed 
report  of  our  proceedings  this  evening.  I  venture  to  address  myself 
to  them  because  I  cannot  hope,  in  speaking  of  the  nature  and 
grandeur  of  our  empire  as  a  whole,  to  convey  any  ideas  which  are 
not  familiar  to  the  minds  of  Fellows  of  our  society.  But  to  others, 
whose  thoughts  have  not  been  directed  to  the  lands  which  lie  out- 
side English  limits  but  beneath  the  British  sceptre,  it  may  be  that 
a  glance  at  their  nature  and  extent  may  convey  a  new,  and  perhaps 
more  definite,  conception  of  the  empire  which  the  disciples  of  dis- 
memberment would  abandon. 

Every  one  will  remember  the  pretty  conceit  of  the  American 
orator,  Daniel  Webster,  who  illustrated  the  extent  of  the  military 
power  of  England,  by  declaring  that  as  the  day  broke  upon  each 
successive  meridian,  the  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  in 
his  rising,  girdled  the  earth  with  an  uninterrupted  strain  of  the 
martial  music  of  England.  You  will  observe  that  the  statement  is 
literally  true.  Another  great  orator,  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  inaugu- 
ral dinner  of  our  society,  reminded  us  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
degree  of  longitude  or  a  parallel  of  latitude  that  was  not  represented 
at  our  board.  Scarcely  has  the  sun  passed  our  meridian,  when  it 
is  high  noon  in  Western  Africa,  where  the  British  flag  waves  over 
the  Gold  Coast,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Gambia  River.  Then  follow 
to  the  west  the  solitary  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  laud  which 
on  the  American  continent  lies  furthest  to  the  east  is  British  ground. 
Newfoundland  is  the  first  to  salute  the  rising  sun — then  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West  Indies.  Then  follow 
in  succession  the  broad  and  fertile  fields  and  forests  of  the  Canadas, 
and  the  large  tracts  of  country  watered  by  the  Saskatchewan,  a 
stream  which  runs,  through  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  whose  boundless  plains 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  the  granary  of  the  world.  Then  follow 
the  Eocky  Mountains  and  British  Columbia.  Next  in  order  are 
New  Zealand,  the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  and  British 
India,  with  its  dependent  States.  From  thence  isolated  posts,  such 
as  Aden,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  and  the  important  colonies  of  Natal 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started. 
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It  has  not  been  my  duty  to-night  to  say  one  word  upon  the  his- 
tory, the  social  character,  or  the  political  condition  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  will  only  remark  that  these  are  the  lands  which  it  is  the 
object  of  our  society  to  bring  into  closer  association  ;  that  they  all 
obey  laws  based  upon  the  same  code,  and  framed  immediately  or 
ultimately  by  the  same  authority ;  that  the  English  flag  waves 
over  every  fort ;  that  troops  owing  allegiance  to  our  Queen,  whether 
they  be  imperial  or  colonial,  garrison  every  citadel ;  that  the  social 
conditions  of  English  life  are  repeated  with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion in  all ;  that  the  character  of  our  race,  stern,  self-reliant, 
obedient  to  authority,  jealous  of  personal  honour  and  of  personal 
liberty,  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  them ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
are  all  offshoots  from  the  same  parent  stem  ;  that  in  each  and  all  of 
them,  though  seas  roll  between  them,  and  month-long  journeys 
separate  them  from  these  shores,  every  English-speaking  lip  in 
every  one  of  these  places,  so  various,  so  remote,  speak  of  our  dear 
country  as  "  Home  !" 

Three  nations — the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  English — 
almost  contemporaneously  commenced  the  work  of  colonisation  as 
soon  as  the  new  continent  was  discovered.  Each  of  these  has 
branded  its  own  impress  on  the  nations  it  founded.  Neither  Spain, 
France,  nor  England,  holds  a  foot  of  the  territory  it  originally  pos- 
sessed. Yet,  although  there  is  in  each  instance  a  radical  difference 
between  one  sign-manual  and  another,  in  each  the  mark  is  indelible. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  continent  is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  parent  land 
rather  than  to  other  causes.  In  old  nations  the  foundation  of 
national  character  must  be  found  in  far-off  causes.  The  geographi- 
cal position,  the  mildness  or  severity  of  climate,  the  degree  of  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  growth  of  manners,  the  development  of  laws, 
the  accidents  of  conquest  or  of  defeat,  the  occurrences  of  plagues  or 
famine,  physical  causes  repeated  through  centuries,  have  moulded 
history.  But  these  causes  take  ages  to  work.  In  America  and  in 
Australia  race  is  almost  the  only  cause  of  the  national  peculiarities. 
The  Mexican  or  Peruvian  is  emphatically  Spanish;  the  English 
Canadian,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  inhabitant  of 
South  Australia,  are  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French  Canadian 
habitant  is  still  in  manner  and  feeling  French,  as  his  ancestor  was 
in  the  days  of  Montcalm  and  De  Sevi. 

To  understand  the  emigrant  we  must  study  the  mother-land, 
watch  it  as  it  emerges  from  barbarism,  note  its  conduct  among  the 
rude  shocks  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  must 
observe  the  growth  of  the  haughty  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Spain, 
the  persevering  independence  of  the  fishermen  and  burghers  of 
Holland,  the  island  pride  and  pluck  of  the  English,  and  the  obsti- 
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nate  adherence  of  the  French  to  the  antiquated  customs  of  the 
feudal  system. 

The  English  colonies  were  in  no  case  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  Spain  and  France.  The  Spaniards  founded,  on  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mexican  Gulf,  a  military  colony.  They  rapidly 
spread  over  the  mainland.  One  adventurer  conquered  Mexico,  a 
second  seized  Florida,  a  third  overran  Peru.  The  vast  territory 
which  they  possessed  was  governed  with  a  rigour  which  no  other 
nation  ever  attempted  to  exercise.  The  Spaniards  admitted  no 
foreigner  into  their  colonies,  on  pain  of  death.  Their  commercial 
policy  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  monument  of  systematic 
tyranny.  The  Creoles  fared  as  badly  as  the  native  races.  All,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  composed  exclusively  of 
Castilians,  who  wielded  it  with  such  cruelty  that  the  whole  race  of 
American  Spaniards,  in  a  few  generations,  had  arrived  at  the  last 
stage  of  degeneracy.  The  haughty  courage  of  their  race  died  out. 
The  descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  forgot  the  use  of  arms. 

The  French  established  on  the  St.  Lawrence  a  State  on  the  model 
of  their  own.  Seigneurs,  armed  with  all  the  authority  of  feudal 
law,  levied  droits  d'aubaine  and  droits  de  moulinage  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Canadian  hamlets,  with  the  same  unsparing  rigour  as  at 
home.  The  settler  emigrated  at  the  desire  of  his  feudal  lord ;  the 
locality  of  his  home  was  determined,  not  by  his  own  choice,  but  by 
the  exigencies  of  military  service.  The  nucleus  of  every  village 
was  a  stockade.  Every  seigneury  was  conceded  with  a  view  to  its 
strategic  position.  The  settler's  minutest  action  was  superintended 
by  his  superiors ;  he  was  drawn  for  military  service  by  an  unspar- 
ing conscription.  His  temper,  gay  and  volatile,  submitted  easily  to 
this  galling  yoke.  The  peasant  was  content  to  remain  a  serf;  his 
seigneur  was  born  a  member  of  a  governing  caste  into  which  he  had 
no  chance  of  admission. 

The  English  adopted  a  course  entirely  different  from  this.  The 
rulers  of  England  saw  their  subjects  depart  for  the  New  World 
without  interference  or  guidance.  Sometimes  they  were  arbitrarily 
interfered  with ;  but  in  the  main,  they  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  which  has  been  happily  called  the  inestimable  boon  of  its 
neglect. 

A  few  poor  emigrants  left  England  for  the  temperate  latitudes  of 
America.  They  suffered  much  from  neglect  and  hunger;  many 
died ;  some  took  to  piracy ;  but  the  remnant  established  a  foothold 
in  the  wilderness.  Vacancies  in  their  ranks  were  filled  by  fugitives 
from  religious  persecution,  from  political  persecution,  from  justice. 
Gradually  they  drove  back  the  Indians  ;  they  made  farms  and  home- 
steads. As  their  numbers  increased,  they  convoked  assemblies  and 
made  laws  for  their  own  guidance.  Occasionally,  some  great 
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English  gentleman  or  court  favourite  would  obtain  from  his  royal 
master  the  grant  of  an  immense  district,  to  which  he  transported  a 
few  families,  who  became  the  founders  of  a  new  colony.  Anyone 
was  thought  good  enough  for  the  plantations ;  when  honest  hus- 
bandmen were  not  to  be  had,  persons  of  loose  life,  discarded  serving- 
men,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  hulks,  wer§  accepted.  But  the 
patentee  usually  got  tired  of  his  bargain,  and  sold  his  interest,  or 
withdrew,  leaving  his  people  to  grow  up  unassisted.  The  settlers 
sprang  from  a  race  which  had  struggled  too  fiercely  for  liberty  at 
home  to  relax  their  hold  of  it  in  America ;  they  grew  more  self- 
reliant,  more  independent  every  year.  Their  fierce  temper  brought 
them  often  into  collision  with  the  mother-country.  When  a  sect 
was  persecuted,  its  members  took  refuge  in  the  plantations ;  thus 
there  was  a  constant  relay  of  combative  men  fresh  from  successive 
scenes  of  strife.  When  Protestants  had  the  ascendant,  Catholics 
were  persecuted  and  fled ;  when  Catholics  were  in  power,  Protestant 
victims  crowded  to  the  sanctuary.  As  time  went  on,  their  ranks 
were  recruited  from  many  nations  and  many  creeds.  They  absorbed 
Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans;  Eoman  Catholic  fugitives,  Puritan 
fugitives,  Calvinist  fugitives ;  loyal  men ;  traitors ;  men  flying  for 
conscience'  sake;  the  scum  of  the  gaols  and  bagnios;  men  emigra- 
ting to  avoid  the  pressure  of  want ;  men  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of 
Bristol  and  Glasgow,  and  sold  for  slaves.  But  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  emigrants  still  preserved  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. The  men  of  Maine  retained  the  republican  temper  of  the 
Puritans,  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  preserved  to  the 
last  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Though  they  by  no  means  forgot 
their  mutual  animosity,  these  fierce  exiles  were  ready,  at  any 
attempt  at  interference,  to  make  common  cause.  They  became  the 
freest  people  on  earth ;  they  were  brave,  self-reliant,  turbulent, 
impatient  of  authority. 

The  policy  of  England  towards  them  was  to  let  their  internal 
affairs  alone,  and  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  their 
trade.  They  were  absolutely  unused  to  control ;  trifles  at  which 
the  French  or  Spanish  emigrant  would  have  smiled,  grievances 
which  would  have  seemed  to  the  colonists  of  another  nation  no 
grievances  at  all,  roused  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  madness,  and  were 
eagerly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  revolt. 

While  the  American  colonies  were  growing  up  into  importance 
under  the  sway  of  various  European  powers,  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, though  it  had  been  discovered  by  a  French  commander  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  still  showed  no  signs  of  life.  It  was  first 
colonised  in  1788,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Captain  Cook. 

I  call  upon  our  Australian  friends  to  remember  that  this  year  we 
celebrate  their  great  centenary,  It  was  in  1769  that  Captain  Cook, 
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having  sailed  to  the  Antipodes  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus,  sailed  round  New  Zealand,  made  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  explored  the  coast  about  Port  Jackson.  A  few 
years  more,  and  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  North  American  provinces 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  field  for  our  surplus  population. 
Considerations  of  humanity,  arising  out  of  the  well-known  cannibal 
proclivities  of  the  Maoris,  forbade  at  that  time  the  settlement  of  New 
Zealand. 

In  1821  free  emigration  commenced,  and  the  Australian  settle- 
ments quickened  into  new  life.  One  by  one  institutions  which  we 
recognise  as  the  foundations  of  our  own  national  stability,  took 
vigorous  root  at  the  Antipodes.  Trial  by  jury,  a  Legislative 
Council,  embodying  some  of  the  elements  of  the  elective  principle, 
were  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  a  more  distinctly  elective 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  1855,  the  year  of  constitutions,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  entered  upon 
their  career  of  self-taxation  and  self-government. 

But  the  great  year  of  Australia,  the  year  in  which  its  latent 
powers  burst  forth  in  full  energy,  was  1851.  That  was  the  year  of 
the  gold  discovery.  The  one  thing  needed  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  vast  untrodden  field  of  enterprise,  to  draw  population  to  its 
shores,  to  provide  at  once  the  stimulus  and  the  material  for  any 
degree  of  progress,  was  found  where  it  was  needed.  From  thenceforth 
the  growth  and  the  advancement  of  the  Australian  colonies  have 
been  the  marvel  of  our  times.  The  solitudes  of  half-a-century— of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — now  throb  with  the  busy  life  of  crowded 
cities ;  the  lately  silent  waters  are  ploughed  by  steamers ;  the 
wilderness  is  traversed  by  railroads. 

A  still  later  growth  is  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  first 
settled  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  established  a  post  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1814.  The  New  Zealand  Company,  in  1837, 
carried  on  the  work  of  colonisation,  and  in  1852  representative 
government,  consisting  of  a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  was  finally  established. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to-night  to  describe  those  great  and  varied  pos- 
sessions of  our  race.  It  will  be  enough  if  I  mention  the  great 
extent  of  territory  which  will  be  open  to  the  operations  of  our 
society.  The  glance  which  I  have  cast  at  them  as  we  made  our 
circle  of  the  globe  will  have  recalled  to  the  minds  of  those  present 
their  great  extent,  their  power,  their  social  as  well  as  political 
importance.  You  will  not  think  me  unduly  pertinacious  if  I  again 
and  again  recur  to  the  main  object  of  this  address — the  importance 
of  our  society.  Each  of  the  dependencies  I  have  noted  is  more  or 
less  isolated.  They  have  no  common  centre,  no  point  of  social 
reunion  in  this  country,  no  mart,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
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which  their  members  can  bring  the  treasures  of  their  information, 
no  body  of  associates  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  the  advantages  of 
counsel  or  discussion,  no  Forum  to  whose  consideration  a  sugges- 
tion could  be  submitted  or  a  crochet  ventilated  with  the  certainty 
of  an  appreciative  audience ;  no  place  in  which  a  colonial  hobby 
may  be  made  to  exhibit  his  graceful  paces  with  the  certainty  of 
ready  and  at  the  same  time  discriminating  spectators. 

Our  society  proposes  to  offer  such  a  centre.  The  cordial  response 
with  which  its  proposals  have  been  met,  sufficiently  prove  the  value, 
I  had  almost  said  the  grandeur,  of  the  idea.  Already,  almost  before 
our  society  is  duly  constituted,  we  number  upwards  of  two  hundred 
Fellows.  We  have  in  our  treasurer's  hands  a  sum  of  700Z.  We 
have  a  council,  and  a  body  of  vice  presidents,  of  whom  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak  in  terms  of  fitting  eulogy,  but  of  whom  I  may 
venture  at  least  to  say  this  much,  that  the  social  and  acquired 
position  of  that  body,  some  of  them  famous  in  politics,  some  in  arts, 
and  some  in  arms,  affords  at  least  a  guarantee  that  the  great  aims 
with  which  the  society  starts  upon  its  career,  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  nor  will  the  machinery  of  the  society  be  permitted  in  their  hands 
to  subserve  merely  trifling  or  insignificant  uses. 

One  of  the  objects  which  the  society  proposes  to  itself,  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  reading  and  discussing  at  our  periodical  meetings 
papers  by  its  Fellows  on  subjects  of  interest  connected  with  the 
colonies.  It  is  probable,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  subjects  which  are  already  selected  as  topics  by  some  of  our 
members,  that  these  papers  will  embrace  subjects  the  most  diverse, 
and  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  disconnected.  Many  of  our 
colonies  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  semi-circumference  of 
the  globe,  and  that  man  from  each  of  the  places  so  widely  separated, 
will  discourse  of  what  he  knows  best,  and  of  circumstances  which 
surround  him  at  home.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  on  one  hand  the  connecting  links  which  couple  together  our 
scattered  colonies,  and  on  the  other  the  kind  and  extent  of  their 
divergence.  The  link  will,  I  think,  speaking  generally,  be  found  in 
the  unity  of  race,  the  cause  of  divergence  in  the  difference  of  fortune 
and  position  which  that  race  has  experienced.  It  will  be  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  to  maintain  any  degree  of  unity  in  our  proceedings, 
unless  we  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bond  which 
unites  the  members  of  our  scattered  family,  and  makes  that  which 
is  interesting  and  useful  to  one  part  in  some  degree  interesting 
to  all. 

One  principal  point  which  distinguishes  our  society  from  others, 
is  that  its  functions  may  be  said  to  commence  where  those  of 
societies  already  in  operation  end.  For  instance,  a  geographical 
discover)'  is  interesting  to  the  society  which  is  especially  devoted  to 
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the  study  of  that  science.  An  account  of  the  discovery  is  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  subject  is  dismissed.  Now  the 
interest  of  this  society  in  such  a  discovery,  supposing  it  to  be  made 
in  one  of  our  dependencies,  is  of  a  more  abiding  character.  Let  us 
suppose  that  some  explorer  discovers  a  new  and  practicable  pass 
from  the  district  of  the  Saskatchewan  over  the  Eocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific.  A  description  of  the  geographical  particulars  thus 
made  known  would  produce  an  interesting  and  animated  discussion 
at  the  Geographical  Societ}^.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  stone  had  been 
added  to  the  cairn  of  geographical  science,  immediate  interest  in  the 
matter  would  cease.  Not  so  with  us.  A  new  highway  for  trade 
would  have  been  discovered,  which  would  materially  affect  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  two  of  our  colonies.  We  should 
watch  with  interest  its  gradual  development.  The  increase  of 
traffic,  the  new  facilities  offered  to  emigration,  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties offered  by  the  road  itself,  would  be  to  our  society  a  continual 
source  of  interest.  We  should  welcome,  if  not  for  reading  at  our 
meetings,  at  any  rate  to  be  filed  and  preserved  for  future  informa- 
tion, short  notices  on  all  these  points  from  Fellows  of  our  society 
residing  on  the  spot. 

In  like  manner  matters  touching  upon  the  history  or  antiquities 
of  our  colonies — their  trade,  their  mines,  their  finance,  the  progress 
towards  civilisation  or  decay  of  their  aboriginal  tribes — all  will  be 
to  us  a  source  of  interest.  We  shall  store  up  information  against 
the  day  of  need  upon  the  progress  made  among  our  scattered  peoples 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  shall  chronicle  discoveries  of  new 
material  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  or  the  application 
of  those  already  in  existence  to  new  purposes.  We  shall  watch  with 
interest  the  experiments  now  making  in  pisciculture  and  in  acclima- 
tisation, and  we  shall  keep  a  special  pigeon-hole  for  the  descriptions 
of  those  ingenious  inventions  which,  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
stern  mother  of  invention,  are  so  characteristic  of  young  nations  and 
of  pioneer  settlers  in  the  wilderness.  In  ship-building,  bridge- 
making,  road-building — a  thousand  matters  which  are  now  consigned 
to  the  tomb  in  the  form  of  paragraphs  in  back  numbers  of  news- 
papers— will,  we  hope,  be  kept  like  good  weapons,  bright  and  fit  for 
service,  instead  of  being,  like  old  and  rusty  armour,  cast  aside  as 
useless. 

We  shall  not  reject  an  occasional  paper  on  archseology;  and 
notices  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  colonies  will  find  a  ready  wel- 
come. Discoveries  and  additions  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired 
of  zoology  and  botany  are  daily  being  made  in  the  ever- virgin  fields 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  short,  no  subject,  if  it  only 
serves  to  render  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
development  of  our  colonies,  will  be  unwelcome. 
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If  the  idea  of  the  original  founders  of  this  society  be  adequately 
carried  out,  the  historian,  the  politician,  the  antiquary,  the  writer  or 
speaker  on  colonial  subjects,  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  and  in  good 
order  the  special  information  he  requires.  I  need  hardly  remind 
the  Fellows  of  the  society  that  an  organisation  so  complete  will 
demand  time  to  accomplish,  cordial  and  zealous  co-operation  among 
all  the  members  of  the  society,  and  lastly,  patience,  and  a  moderate 
supply  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

I  remember  that  Turner,  the  great  painter,  once  said  that  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  success  was  to  be  patient  of  incompleteness.  He 
illustrated  his  remark  by  his  own  art,  observing  that  the  man  of 
genius  who  already  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  completed  picture, 
even  when  the  first  tints  were  hardly  dry  upon  his  canvas,  was  apt, 
by  impatience  at  the  want  of  harmony  observable  during  its  progress, 
and  by  undue  haste  to  realise  his  ideal,  to  delay,  and  even  altogether 
to  prevent,  its  ultimate  realisation.  I  venture  to  apply  the  aphorism 
to  our  own  case.  Let  no  Fellows  of  our  society  expect  too  much. 
The  realisation  of  a  great  scheme  must  be  slow.  Let  none  abandon 
us  because  we  have  not  come  up  to  his  ideal,  unless  he  has  at  first 
satisfied  himself  that  the  incompleteness  to  which  he  objects  is 
not  removable  by  time  and  labour ;  and  let  us  remember  that  if 
the  man  of  genius  seems  to  command  success,  it  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  because  by  patience  and  labour  he  deserves  it.  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  performing 
in  a  very  few  words  a  most  pleasing  task,  that  of  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  president  for  his  inaugural  address  to- 
night, you  will  allow  me  first  of  all  to  congratulate  the  Colonial 
Society  on  the  very  important  event  in  its  history  which  has  taken 
place  this  evening.  It  so  happened  that,  upon  the  invitation  and 
suggestion  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  Bury),  I  saw  something 
of  the  very  earliest  days — I  may  say  hours — of  the  Colonial  Society. 
During  the  enforced  absence  of  my  noble  friend,  it  was  my  fortune 
and  pleasure  to  give  a  few  rocks  as  it  were  to  the  cradle  of  this 
society,  which  has  to-night  arrived,  we  may  safely  say,  at  man's 
estate,  because  to-night  this  society,  having  been  making  its  way 
for  months  past  by  the  assiduous  labours  of  many— some  of  whom 
are  here,  and  some  are  not  here— in  comparative  privacy  and 
obscurity,  has  at  last,  I  am  happy  to  see,  in  this  spacious  hall,  under 
promising  and  dignified  circumstances,  emerged,  I  was  going  to  say 
into  the  sunlight,  but  I  ought  to  say  in  the  full  gaslight  of  other 
learned  societies  ;  because  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  time  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  is  the  light  under  which  all  learned 
societies  conduct  their  proceedings.  Well,  gentlemen,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  propitious.  We  meet,  as  we  have  been  told  by  our 
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president,  under  the  favour  and  hospitality  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished societies  in  this  country,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
extended  its  hospitality  to  us  if  it  had  not  considered  us  worthy  of 
that  kindness  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  existence.  We  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  inaugural  address  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  sketched  with  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  hand  the  whole  field 
of  our  colonial  empire,  and  of  the  duties  of  a  society  like  the 
present.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  this  sketch  which 
we  have  had  from  my  noble  friend,  is  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of 
the  ample  work  which  this  society  will  have  to  do,  and  the  large 
and  interesting  field  over  which  it  will  have  to  travel.  My  noble 
friend  said  a  good  deal  very  eloquently  and  very  truly  of  that  school 
of  thinkers  and  writers  in  this  country  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attacking  the  very  foundation  of  the  colonial  system.  For  myself 
I  shall  venture  to  assume  that  our  colonial  empire  will  continue  to 
exist.  (Cheers.)  It  is  certainly  not  the  business  of  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  the 
business  of  this  society,  to  question  those  fundamental  actions  which 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  colonial  empire.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
society  like  this,  as  it  is  of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  retain  the  colonies, 
and  believing  as  I  do  that  our  colonial  empire  will  live,  and  that 
this  society  will  live,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  society  will 
make  good  use  of  its  existence,  and  have  an  ample  field  for  all  its 
benefits.  Gentlemen,  it  will  require  but  few  words  of  mine  to 
induce  you  to  give  your  hearty  thanks  to  my  noble  friend  near  me, 
not  only  for  his  address  to-night,  which  is  the  least  part,  however 
eloquent  it  may  be,  of  what  he  has  done  for  us.  The  society  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  energy,  and  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  it 
from  first  to  last.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  noble  friend,  among  the 
public  men  of  this  country,  is  of  all  others  I  could  mention  marked 
out  for  an  enterprise  like  the  present.  (Cheers.)  For  many  reasons, 
public  and  private,  which  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  here,  my  noble 
friend  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  colonies,  and  has  long  formed 
in  the  ranks  of  English  politics  and  English  society  a  link  between 
the  mother-country  and  a  very  important  colony.  It  is  under 
those  circumstances  his  natural  influence,  his  abilities,  and  his 
remarkable  energy,  have  marked  him  out  as  exactly  the  man  best 
fitted  to  start  a  society  like  the  present ;  and  I  venture  to  say  he 
has  done  what  we  have  not  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  those  opportunities  he  has  had,  in  the  cause 
of  the  Colonial  Society.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, auguring  as  I  do  a  happy  and  useful  future  for  this  society, 
to  return  your  hearty  thanks,  not  only  for  to-night's  proceedings, 
but  for  the  origination  and  conduct  of  this  society  to  this  moment 
to  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Bury.  (Cheers.) 
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The  Marquis  of  NORMAXBY  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  can  assure 
you  that  upon  entering  this  room  this  evening  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  address  you.     At  the  same  time 
a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  moved  to  our  noble  president,  and 
seeing  no  one  else  ready  to  rise  and  second  that  motion,  I  felt  bound 
to  take  that  duty  upon  myself.     I  think  we  must  all  congratulate 
ourselves  most  sincerely  upon  the  promising  prospects  of  this  society. 
I,  for  one,  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  duties  which  will 
attach  to  the  society,  and  of  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  its  institution.     There  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  this  country 
than  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  colonies.     I  myself  have  had 
some  experience  of  colonial  life,  and  I  know  that  among  colonists 
astonishment  is  often  expressed  at  the  little  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested, and  the  little  knowledge  obtainable,  in  England  as  regards 
the  colonies.      But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  consider  the  question 
candidly,  this  want  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     In 
young  societies  people  are  not  much  given  to  writing  histories;  and 
we  also  find,  on  reading  accounts  of  colonies  of  which  we  have  any 
local  knowledge,  that  those  histories  are  frequently  written  to  carry 
out  the  particular  views  and  opinions  of  the  writers — (hear,  hear) ; 
and  that,  to  a  great  extent,  will  account  for  the  ignorance  about  the 
colonies.     The  want  of  interest  in  them  which  is  supposed  to  exist, 
is,  I  am  sure,  more  apparent  than  real.     The  colonies  are  all  distant 
from  England.     We  are  all  occupied  by  things  which  more  imme- 
diately come  under  our  notice  ;  and  though  colonists  naturally  look 
on  this  country,  as  I  know  they  do,  as  home,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion with  great  interest  to  the  things  which  take  place  here  from 
day  to  day,  still  they  can  hardly  be  surprised  that,  with  the  variety 
of  colonies  possessed  by  this  country,  they  are  not  so  particularly 
individualised  by  those  living  in  England.     I  may  also  be  allowed, 
I  think,  to  say,  that  the  organs  which  convey  by  each  mail  the  in- 
telligence of  this  country  to  the  colonies,  express  and  give  their 
information  in  a  manner  more  attractive  than  is  very  often  found  in 
some  of  the  colonial  journals.     At  the  same  time  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  a  deep  interest  felt  in  England  as  regards  the  colonies,  and 
I  am  sure  there  ought  to  be.     There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
this  country  than  to  find  a  new  field  for  our  surplus  population  as 
it  largely  increases,  and  who,  whilst  languishing  here  for  want  of 
employment,  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by,  and  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  upon,  those  colonies  to  which  they  might  go. 
Now,  for  emigrants,  there  is  nothing  so  important  as  that  they  should 
be  able  to  obtain   accurate  information  regarding  the  colonies  to 
which  they  are  about  to  proceed.     The  colony  which  may  suit  one 
class  of  emigrant  may  be  totally  unfit  for  another,  and  a  man  who 
would  do  well  in  Australia  might  find  himself  at  a  loss  in  Canada. 
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There  is  no  description  of  skilled  artisan,  of  labourer,  of  capitalist, 
who  cannot  find  employment  for  his  skill,  his  labour  or  his  capital, 
in  one  or  other  of  our  colonies,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  is 
required  to  complete  the  prosperity  and  the  importance  of  those 
colonies.  I  think,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  to  which 
this  society  ought  to  turn  its  attention,  is  by  every  means  in  its 
power  to  obtain  and  to  classify,  in  some  simple  form,  this  most  de- 
sirable information.  (Hear,  Jiear.^  As  my  noble  friend  by  me  has 
stated,  all  this  will  take  time,  and  the  sinews  of  war;  but  having 
begun  thus  successfully,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  society  will 
proceed  energetically,  and  at  the  same  time  give  their  aid  liberally, 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  this  institution.  I 
have  much  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  president.  (Cheers.') 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  able  and  eloquent  address  of  our  noble 
president,  and  I  should  have  been  much  gratified  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  had  I  not  been 
desirous  that  that  task  should  be  entrusted  to  more  able  hands  than 
mine.  I  find  that  I  was  not  wrong,  because  it  has  been  so  exceed- 
ingly well  performed  by  the  noble  marquis.  You  have  heard,  in 
the  address  of  our  noble  president,  ably  and  clearly  defined,  the 
reasons  justifying  the  formation  of  this  society ;  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  them,  or  to  endeavour 
to  add  to  them  by  way  of  stating  further  grounds  upon  which  our 
union  is  formed.  I  certainly  do  feel,  when  I  look  back,  some  degree 
of  surprise  that  it  has  never  occurred,  or,  if  it  has  occurred,  at  all 
events,  that  the  idea  has  never  been  acted  upon,  to  form  an  associa- 
tion of  this  kind.  We  see  people  aggregated  together,  people  with 
kindred  sympathies  and  kindred  interests,  for  every  possible  object. 
They  form  combinations,  unions,  and  societies  for  carrying  out  their 
designs.  We  have  antiquarian  societies,  we  have  musical  unions, 
we  have  political  societies  and  scientific  combinations  of  every  kind ; 
and  yet  a  class  of  men,  who  ought  to  be  united  by  the  strongest 
sympathies  and  the  strongest  possible  interest,  have  never  yet  found 
any  common  bond  of  union  such  as  that  formed  by  this  society ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  such  organisation  as 
this  has  not  been  hitherto  provided.  You  have  already,  my  Lord, 
expressed  in  your  address  the  many  advantages  which  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  holds  out,  in  various  ways,  to  the  colonist  arriving 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  to  the  emigrant  proceeding 
to  the  colonies,  and  desiring  information  with  regard  to  the  country 
to  which  he  is  going.  You  have  already  told  us  of  the  necessity  of 
an  institution  which  will  supply  the  means  of  disabusing  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  errors  which  many  persons  are  insidiously  trying 
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to  instil  into  them.     And  I  think  we  may  regard  ourselves  in  some 
cases,  without  assuming  a  political  character,  as  in  all  probability 
likely  to  become  a  link  between  the  colonies  and  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment.    (Hear,  hear.)     I  say  this  without  inferring  that  we  are 
to  assume  any  distinct  political  character.     I  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  our  noble  chairman,  who  has  just  favoured  us  with  such  an 
eloquent  address,  combated  those  mischievous  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines which  have  been  put  forth  by  able  and  clever,  and  I  am 
afraid  somewhat  unscrupulous  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  talent 
they  possess,  unthinking  writers.    I,  in  common  with  other  colonists 
here  present,  repudiate  and  reject  with  indignation  the  doctrine  and 
the  influences  of  which  that  school  of  writers  and  thinkers  are  the 
chief  exponents.     I  believe  that,  happily,  they  do  not  meet  with 
much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.     There  are,  how- 
ever, men  occupying  high  political  positions  who  seem  carried  away 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking.      Their  arguments   appear   to  me  so  emphatically  mis- 
chievous, so  destitute  of  all  political  sound  reason,  that  I  can  hardly 
conceive  how  any  sane  person  can  put  them  forth ;  or  how  any  one 
can  listen  to  and  accept  them.     If  the  colonists  were  factious  and 
discontented,  if  they  sought  separation  from  the  mother-country, 
and  that  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  their  allegiance  the  parent 
State  were  subjected  to  positive  loss,  that  might  be  a  reason  why  she 
should  endeavour  to  disburden  herself  of  them.     Is  this  the  fact  ? 
Why,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  more  loyalty  in  the  colonies 
than  in  the  parent  State.     I  have  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
one  of  the  most  flourishing,  and  not  the  least  important  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  less  disloyalty  towards 
the  parent  State  than  there  is  to  be  found  in  England,  or  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     I  can  affirm,  after  many  years'  experience 
of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  colonists,  that  a  feeling  of  loyal 
^enthusiasm  has  been  developed  amongst  them  in  every  instance 
where  there  has  been  any  occasion  to  call  for  its  exercise.     I  may 
appeal  for  evidence  of  this  to  several  old  friends  and  colonists.     At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war,  when  the  Patriotic  Fund  was 
started,  when  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount  were  being  collected 
everywhere,  there  was  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
call  was  responded  to  so  liberally  as  it  was  in  Australia.     I,  myself, 
know  that  in  the  first  instance,  in  Sydney,  they  collected  as  much 
as  GO,OOOZ.  for  that  fund—  a  larger  sum  than  was  received  in  all  Ire- 
land.    In  Tasmania  the  average  collected  was  1Z.  a-head  for  every 
individual  in  the  island.     See  what  that  would  have  amounted  to 
had  the  same  been  done  in  England  !     You  would  then  have  had 
some  20,000,OOOZ.     I  can  speak,  I  think,  practically  as  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  loyalty  of  every  section  of  the  community.     I  was  asso- 
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ciated  with  one  of  the  judges  in  making  the  collection ;  and  in  one 
of  those  divisions  which  was  canvassed  by  myself  and  Mr.  Justice 
Therry,  we  got  4,000/.  in  three  days,  going  from  house  to  house.  I 
do  not  boast  of  this.  I  mention  it  to  show  the  unshaken  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  these  distant  colonies,  and  the  pride  they  have  in  the 
British  name,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  common  British  citizenship. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  is  but  the  mere  shadow  of  an 
argument  that  is  adduced  by  the  writers  who  advocate  the  casting- 
off  of  the  colonies,  when  they  say  that  the  expense  which  they  entail 
upon  the  mother -country  in  maintaining  troops  and  fleets  is  thrown 
away,  as  it  does  nothing  but  keep  up  an  unprofitable  prestige  of  a 
great  empire.  Well  now,  with  regard  to  that,  I  think  it  is  right 
we  should  understand  that  there  is  a  palpable  error  on  that  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  military  forces  which  are  maintained  by  England 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  the  Imperial  Government  has  only  to 
say — (there  are  merely  some  three  or  four  companies  of  soldiers  in 
Sydney  who  receive  Imperial  pay) — it  could  no  longer  pay  for  them, 
but  the  colony  must  bear  the  expense  itself.  It  has  only  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  it  would  be  done.  The  whole  of  these  colonies  have  a 
large  volunteer  force  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  and  in  the  event 
of  England  being  involved  in  any  war,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
troops,  they  could  be  spared.  I  believe  in  Melbourne  alone  we  have 
had  as  many  as  10,000  volunteers  in  the  field,  collected  on  one  given 
occasion ;  and  the  only  argument  I  can  see  in  support  of  the  view 
of  the  colonies  being  a  burden  to  the  Home  Government  is,  that  she 
would  have  to  protect  them  in  the  case  of  war,  in  the  event  of  ships 
going  from  one  port  to  another.  Even  if  she  had  no  colonies,  and 
if  a  war  were  to  break  out,  would  she  not  be  obliged  to  protect  her 
ships  on  every  sea  ?  It  is  England  that  is  interested  in  maintaining 
her  supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  is  she  who  would  benefit,  rather  than 
the  colonies,  by  her  connection  with  them.  However,  I  believe, 
and  I  rejoice  to  believe,  that  those  opinions  in  favour  of  casting-oif 
the  colonies  do  not  receive  much  countenance  or  support  either 
from  any  former  Government  or  from  the  present.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  clearly  the  view  of  our  distinguished  vice-president,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue.  I  believe  the  value  of  the  colonies  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  noble  marquis  spoke — I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  it— on  a  question  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
this  nation  than  those  questions  which  are  now  occupying  the  time 
and  attention  of  every  one — the  question  of  emigration.  Emigra- 
tion of  the  surplus  population  from  our  shores,  sooner  or  later,  must 
force  itself  on  this  country  in  a  way  perfectly  irresistible.  Looking 
to  the  enormous  population  of  this  country  ;  seeing  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  present  century — in  the  year 
1800  it  was  only  eight  millions,  and  it  is  now  twenty  millions.  I 
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would  ask,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  go  on,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  it  at  the  close  of  this  century  ?  Look  at  London  alone ;  its 
people  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  60,000  every  year.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  them  if  they  go  on  augmenting  in  numbers  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  have  hitherto  ?  Well,  I  say,  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  question  of  emigration  is  a  question  which  must  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government.  There  are, 
especially  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  also  here,  agencies 
aiding  and  supporting  emigration — agencies  which,  if  they  cannot 
do  much  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  contributions,  yet  do  their  best 
in  stimulating  public  attention.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  certain 
establishments  ready  to  unite,  though  their  influence  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean,  with  Government  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 
I  know  and  feel  that  some  great  and  carefully-organised  means  must 
be  provided,  by  which  the  surplus  population  of  these  islands,  in- 
creasing some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  every  year,  in  spite  of 
all  the  emigration  that  goes  on,  may  go  to  those  countries  where 
they  may  find  happy  homes  ;  and,  with  their  own  happiness  and 
contentment,  increase  the  power  and  the  real  happiness  and  the 
glory  of  this,  the  parent  country.  I  feel  very  great  pleasure  in 
having  listened  to  the  address  of  the  noble  lord.  The  motto  of  the 
newly-enlarged  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  is,  "  Auspicium 
melioris  cevi"  as  affecting  alike  the  colonies  and  the  parent  State ; 
and  applying  such  a  motto  to  ourselves,  I  look  forward  to  the  in- 
auguration of  this  society  as  a  happy  omen,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  society  by  which  great  and  important  results  may  be  achieved. 
Sir  J.  C.  LEES  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ex- 
press to  our  noble  president  my  thanks  for  giving  his  time  and 
abilities,  not  only  to  the  preparation  and  reading  of  his  inaugural 
address,  but  to  the  formation  of  this  society.  Some  short  time  ago 
our  noble  chairman  asked  us  to  trot  out  our  colonial  hobbies.  Some 
years  ago,  the  colonies  having  been  the  great  hobby  of  my  life,  I 
became  convinced  that  I  ought  to  go  and  see  them  for  myself.  At 
that  time  of  day  I  could  not  help  feeling  struck  with  many  very  re- 
markable features  in  the  colonial  empire.  One  was  the  colonies 
themselves.  Nothing  more  remarkable,  I  think,  than  the  formation 
of  these  communities  can  be  thought  of  or  found  in  history.  That 
was  one  of  the  features  that  most  struck  me.  The  second  was  that 
the  apparent  indifference  which  has  been  alluded  to,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  public  towards  the  colonies,  is  an  indifference  which  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  the  third  is,  that  the  school  of  thinkers 
that  seem  to  be  studying  the  question  at  all,  are  a  number  of  very 
brilliant  thinkers — for  they  are  many  and  even  most  brilliant — 
whose  whole  exertions  seem  to  be  employed  to  show  that  we  are 
burdened  by  our  colonies.  Those  three  things  struck  me  as  so 
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remarkable,  that  I  felt  I  could  not  do  justice  without  going  and 
studying  for  myself.  I  should  say  that  our  noble  chairman  need 
not  scruple  in  using  the  word  grandeur  in  connection  with  the 
objects  which  this  society  has  to  carry  out.  Now,  this  is  not  the 
place,  I  quite  agree,  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  colonies  and  the  Crown,  or  whether  they 
should  be  kept  or  thrown  away  ;  but  I  will  just  say  one  thing,  that 
I  know  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  indifference,  the  singular 
coldness,  with  which  that  speculation  has  been  maintained.  What 
would  be  the  fortune  of  those  colonies  without  us,  if  we  were,  as 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  thinks  we  ought  to  be,  separated  from  them  ? 
It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
undervaluing  such  a  step.  I  am  glad  our  chairman  does  not  under- 
value it.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  points  to  this,  that 
we  have  cut  away  every  vestige  of  political  connection  with  the 
colonies,  and  therefore  we  had  better  get  rid  of  all  that  is  left  of 
the  connection.  A  more  extraordinary  political  fallacy  was  never 
put  forward.  What  have  we  done  with  the  colonies,  and  what 
shall  w.e  do  as  long  as  they  are  united  to  us?  In  every  colony 
which  has  separated  itself  from  us  there  has  always  been  the  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  election  of  the  executive.  Of  that  difficulty 
it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  that  no  colony  that  has 
cut  itself  adrift  from  the  parent  stock  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  solve 
that  gigantic  difficulty.  Let  me  point  out  the  cause  of  that  terrible 
conflict  which  lasted  so  long  in  America.  The  whole  question 
turned  in  reality  on  the  point  of  a  president's  election.  If  there 
had  not  been  that  last  ounce  to  break  the  camel's  back,  the  election 
of  President  Lincoln — if  that  difficulty  had  not  been  pressed,  many 
of  the  other  difficult  questions  might  have  been  solved  without  a 
civil  war.  And  it  is  even  so  in  connection  with  this,  that  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  a  most  singular  story  which  was  told  me  at  the  out 
set  of  that  war.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  most  cultivated 
Americans,  in  the  first  anguish  of  that  year,  did  recur,  with  a  regret 
that  could  hardly  have  been  expected  ever  to  have  arisen  in  theii 
breasts,  to  the  old  connection  with  the  British  Crown.  One  of  these 
Americans,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "Do 
you  think  that  the  British  Crown  would  have  us  back,  if  we  come 
to  them  ?"  Of  course  it  was  said  in  jest,  but  it  certainly  does  sug- 
gest to  us,  in  the  very  strongest  way,  that  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  remember  that  as  long  as  the  colonies  are  connected 
with  us,  we  should  desire  to  do  good  to  them,  and  confer  on  them  a 
great  boon  by  saving  them  from  political  confusion,  which  must  be 
the  case  if  they  separate  from  us.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  seen  for 
himself,  and  hopes  hereafter  to  say  more  about  the  very  great  work 
which  the  English  race  is  doing  all  over  the  world — a  work  which 
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this  society  may  greatly  aid  by  fostering  the  sentiments  of  love 
among  those  communities.  I  desire  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  his  lordship  for  the  admirable  paper  which  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  read  to  us  this  evening. 

Mr.  MACFIE,  M.P. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  a  Scotchman  and  a 
Lancashire  man,  I  have  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  his  lordship 
for  dealing  so  practically  with  the  question  of  our  colonies.  I  feel 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  has  been  said,  that  the  in- 
ti  inference  which  we  are  accused  of  feeling  towards  our  colonies  is 
only  apparent,  and  arises  from  a  want  of  a  proper  understanding  be- 
tween us.  In  fact,  our  language  wants  some  words  to  explain  what 
is  the  difference  between  local  taxation  and  imperial  taxation. 
Local  taxation  is  merely  the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
imperial  has  a  far  wider  range.  Therefore  I  say  we  want  better 
understanding  of  our  relationship,  and  that  better  understanding 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  this  society.  When  that 
better  understanding  is  established,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  as 
willing  to  share  our  fortunes  as  to  share  our  burdens. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL:  I  shall  trouble  you  but  a  very  short 
time  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make.  As  a  new  member,  I  beg  to 
thank  our  president  sincerely  for  his  admirable  inaugural  address. 
My  Lord,  you  have  travelled  with  singular  ability  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  colonies  belonging  to  this  country,  and,  in  tracing  their 
histoiy  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  performed  a 
most  important  service  to  both.  With  regard  to  Canada,  it  has 
occurred  to  me — I  think  it  is  in  one  of  Mr.  Warburton's  books, 
where  he  gives  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Canada."  It  appears  that  a 
party  of  Spaniards  passed  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  they  said, 
"  Acqui  nada,"  which  means,  "  There  is  nothing  here."  They  left 
the  country.  Now,  if  those  Spaniards  could  have  seen  the  Canada 
of  this  day,  and  the  progress  it  has  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  distinguished  part  it  is  playing  in  America,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  Crown  in  this  country,  they  would  have  thought 
very  different  to  what  they  did  then.  The  noble  Marquis  also 
touched  upon  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  our  colonies.  Now 
there  is  one  important  point  in  connection  with  that  subject  which 
demands  our  attention,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  organise  a  system 
of  emigration  through  the  whole  country.  We  have  had  many 
spasmodic  efforts  made  to  encourage  emigration.  There  are  certain 
societies  which  do  most  important  services,  and  they  are  very  readily 
performed,  besides  which  there  are  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 
They  regulate  the  fitting-out  of  ships  intended  for  emigrants,  and 
they  take  care  they  are  properly  organised  to  prevent  abuse  to  the 
emigrants  on  their  voyage.  But  although  the  colonies  have  agents 
who  induce  people  to  pass  over  to  them,  emigration  is  not  adopted 
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upon  a  uniform  system,  such  as  could  be  advocated  by  a  society  of 
this  character.  Therefore  this  is  an  essential  element  in  this 
society,  and  I  think  we  ought  all  to  feel  highly  indebted  to  you, 
my  Lord,  for  having  inaugurated  a  society  so  much  calculated  to 
benefit  the  country. 

Captain  BEDFORD  PIM,  E.N". :  My  Lord,  my  object  in  rising  is 
this,  to  request  that  you  will  vacate  the  chair,  and  allow  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  to  take  it  while  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has 
been  proposed  and  seconded  is  put  to  the  meeting.  You  cannot,  as 
chairman,  put  it  yourself.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  institution  which 
meets  in  this  hall,  and  to  which  I  belong,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
proposed  to  the  chairman,  that  he  should  vacate  the  chair,  and 
another  gentleman  should  take  it.  [The  chairman  then  left  the 
chair,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.]  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  paper  which  his  lordship  has  read,  I  feel  we  must  all 
be  deeply  thankful  to  him.  In  it  he  has  explained  to  us  what  this 
society  is  going  to  do.  I  believe  that,  if  properly  worked  out,  it 
will  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  It  will  direct  an  enormous 
flood  of  surplus  population  to  lands  where  there  is  plenty  of  work 
and  plenty  of  room  for  them.  I  feel  most  heartily  that  this  society 
can  do  immense  good,  and  I  am  very,  very  delighted,  that  our  presi- 
dent has  thought  it  right  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
Colonial  Society.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  most  cordially  endorse  his  action  in  this  matter.  Sir,  I 
shall  ask  you  now  to  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BRIGGS  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg,  as  a  Lancashire  man, 
to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  evening.  I  recognise  an  old  friend  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  me,  but  he  once  called 
me  a  stump  orator — (laughter) — or  said  I  would  make  a  very  good 
one  in  the  colonies.  I  wish  to  point  out,  my  Lord,  that  there  are 
about  5000  emigrants  who  go  every  week  from  Liverpool  alone. 
Where  do  they  go  to  ?  They  go  to  America.  Why  do  they  not  go 
to  our  colonies  ?  We  want  them  in  the  colonies.  I  told  you,  Sir 
Charles,  that  if  you  got  them  there  you  would  get  labour,  which  is 
what  you  want.  I  was  pooh-poohed  when  I  pointed  this  out.  That 
labour  would  have  been  so  useful  in  Queensland  that  we  might  have 
had  by  this  time  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  from  Queensland, 
which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  twenty  millions  more  of 
money  than  Queensland  is  worth  now,  even  at  sixpence  per  pound, 
which  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  selling  for  now  in 
Liverpool.  There  were  several  hundreds  of  emigrants  sent  out. 
I  sent  fifty  families,  and  I  have  had  letters  from  a  few  of  them,  who 
speak  very  highly  of  their  enterprise,  and  of  their  having  realised 
their  expectations  in  the  way  of  producing  cotton. 
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Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE:  In  my  position  as  chairman  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  motion,  which  has  been  duly  proposed  and 
seconded  :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  Lord 
Bury  for  the  inaugural  address  which  he  has  read  to-night."  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Lord  BURY  said  :  I  have  only  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely, for  the  honour  you  have  done  me — for  the  kind  way  in  which 
this  motion  has  been  proposed,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
taken  it.  I  have  been  very  gratified  at  hearing  the  little  discussion 
which  my  paper  has  provoked,  and  I  think  that  the  more  our  sen- 
timents are  interchanged  upon  colonial  subjects  the  more  the  objects 
of  our  society  will  be  fulfilled  :  and  therefore  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  to-night  is  the  first-fruits,  I  hope,  of  many  similar 
discussions  which  will  take  place  at  our  future  meetings.  Our  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  April  5.  Every  speaker  who  has  addressed 
you — my  right  hon.  friend  the  noble  marquis,  the  hon.  member  Mr. 
Macfie,  and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson — has  given  me  the  credit  of  the 
origination  of  this  society.  I  simply  wish,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
do  so,  to  repudiate  that.  I  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  it,  I 
am  sure,  but  I  am  not  the  originator.  The  originator  was  sitting 
here  three  minutes  ago.  Though  many  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  this  society — and  it  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  single 
out  one  more  than  another — yet  the  originator,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
of  the  society  is  the  gentleman  who  is  now  our  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Koche.  I  have  to  admit  that  he  has  had  the  principal  hand  in 
it  now ;  and  when  the  society  has  its  ramifications  in  our  colonies, 
and  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Gregory  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a  building,  not 
so  splendid,  not  so  convenient  a  one  to  meet  in,  as  this,  but  our  own, 
we  shall  think  of  our  friend  Mr.  Eoche.  When  one  takes  up  an 
idea,  others  work  it  out,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all  respectively  labour 
and  put  strength  into  this  undertaking  in  a  way  which  will  prove 
that  we  must  and  will  succeed  in  our  object.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERIE  :  I  think  it  would  ill  become  us  to  separate 
without  expressing,  by  a  formal  vote,  our  thanks  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  President  and  members,  for 
allowing  us  the  use  of  this  elegant  and  commodious  hall.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  them,  and  I  think  this  society  should  express  its 
obligation  by  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  I  beg  to  move. 

Mr.  JAMES  A.  YOUL  :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  that  has  been 
proposed.  I  feel  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  allowing  us  the  use  of  this  beautiful  hall. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  :  It  would  have  been  very  wrong  if 
we  had  separated  without  formally  putting  such  thanks  on  record, 
I  beg,  then,  to  put  the  motion. 

Carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  GREGORY  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many 
remarks.  I  am  extremely  gratified  by  the  Colonial  Society  in  so 
warm  a  manner  acknowledging  the  use  of  this  hall,  which  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  have  been  so  happy  to  offer.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  my  Lord,  we  were  a  very  much  more  humble  society 
than  you  are,  and  I  will  not  tell  you  in  how  poor  a  place  we  had  our 
first  meeting.  We  have  now  struggled  into  a  position  which  we  are 
proud  of,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  feel  it  to  be  one  of  our  first 
duties,  when  we  see  a  society  which  promises  so  much  usefulness 
in  want  of  assistance,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  it.  You  have 
seen,  and  have  given  us  evidence,  that  we  can  ourselves  derive 
much  advantage  by  joining  your  ranks.  Captain  Pirn  has  shown,  in 
his  cordial  observations  to-night,  I  think,  a  very  proper  appreciation 
of  your  services.  The  accommodation  which  we  have  given  has  been 
most  willingly  offered  by  my  colleagues  and  myself,  and  we  acknow- 
ledge the  great  courtesy  with  which  it  has  been  received.  I  wish 
you,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  every  prosperity,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  be  pleased  whenever  you  make  use  of  this  room,  and  we  hope 
you  will  be  useful  to  the  world  in  general — a  hope  which  will  be 
largely  shared  in  by  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
belong.  (Cheers.~) 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday 

evening,  April  5,  1869,  Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  WESTGAETH  read  the  following  Paper  on 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COLONIES  TO  THE 
MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

The  subject  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  branches : 
I.  General  relations  of  the  past  and  at  the  present  day. 
II.  Relations  in  view  of  foreign  war,  and  as  to  self-defence. 
III.  Economical  bearings  and  general  reflections. 

I.  Our  colonial  empire  has  attained  to  a  great  and  most  diversified 
system,  whose  relations  with  the  parent  state  may  be  described  as, 
in  the  main,  due  to  the  accident  of  circumstances,  rather  than  to  any 
definite«or  uniform  policy.  The  great  aim  of  the  colonies  has  been 
their  own  self-government :  nor  were  they  unsuccessful  in  their  aim, 
even  from  the  first;  for  although  the  Imperial  response  on  this 
point  of  colonial  policy  had  been  in  the  earlier  times  of  a  very 
negative  character,  yet  neglect  was  generally  the  happier  fate  in 
days  when  the  public  sentiment  at  home  was  anything  but  sympa- 
thetic with  the  views  and  wishes  of  colonies.  Latterly  the  response 
has  been  altogether  different,  and  the  relations  increasingly  cordial ; 
but  with  this  cordiality  has  come  an  increasing  desire  on  the  Im- 
perial part  to  cut  off  every  source  of  expense  caused  by  the  colonies 
to  the  home  treasury.  Here  are  at  least  two  distinct  practical  prin- 
ciples evolved  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  as  to  both  the  parties  concerned, 
that  the  results  arrived  at  have  been  equally  satisfactory  and 
successful. 

The  colonial  portion  of  the  yearly  Imperial  budget  of  past  times, 
with  its  colonial  protection  system,  its  endowments,  special  and 
general — from  those  of  colonial  bishoprics  downwards,  through  a 
diversified  secular  world — to  say  nothing  of  naval  and  military  ex- 
penses for  colonial  purposes,  comprise  unitedly  such  a  burden  as  we 
may  well  feel  astonished  our  fathers  should  so  long  and  patiently 
have  borne.  But  these  fathers  revelled  in  colonial  and  commercial 
theories,  which  have  since  disappeared. 

The  colonial  bill    of  costs  of  to-day  for  military  expenses  (and 
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there  is  now  little  else),  according  to  the  Parliamentary  paper  just 
issued,  does  still  indeed  set  forth  a  considerable  sum — namely,  a  net 
total  of  2,237,886?.— as  the  yearly  demand  upon  the  home  treasury. 
All  the  subjects  of  this  bill  are  designated  colonies ;  but  when  we 
examine  its  items,  we  find  that  very  large  sums  pertain  to  what  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  colonies  at  all,  while  others  are  a  lingering 
and  diminishing  remnant  of  expenses  mainly  resulting  from  past 
Imperial  intervention  in  colonial  affairs — expenses  that  will  now 
quickly  disappear  with  the  definitive  removal  of  the  cause.  It  is 
altogether  a  perversion  of  names  and  ideas  to  call  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  colonies  :  they  are  fortified  outposts  of  the  mother-country, 
and  they  stand  respectively  in  the  bill  for  332,0002.  and  276,000?. 
Bermuda,  a  convict  settlement,  takes  185,754?.  Then,  again,  New 
Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  the  North  American  colonies,  which  all  more 
or  less  still  linger  in  the  special  list  just  alluded  to,  stand  respec- 
tively for  about  50,000?.,  240,000?.,  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  and 
her  sister  colonies,  for  the  large  sum  of  above  half  a  million.  But 
for  the  four  principal  Australian  colonies  unitedly  there  is  but 
6500?. 

Making  a  retrospective  comparison,  the  earliest  return  I  happen 
at  the  moment  to  have  access  to  on  this  subject  of  colonial  expenses, 
is  for  the  year  1853,  where  the  amount  is  stated  at  the  considerably 
larger  sum  of  3,845,000?.  The  Crimean  war  had  raised  this  total 
by  about  one-fourth  for  the  three  succeeding  years,  chiefly  from  out- 
lay at  Malta.  The  final  Imperial  arrangement  towards  extinguish- 
ing these  colonial  expenses  was  inaugurated  about  six  years  ago, 
and  has  been  more  or  less  in  operation  since,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions in  its  application  to  some  of  the  colonies.  This  arrangement 
regarded  the  military,  and  it  was  brought  about  more  immediately 
by  the  impatient  remonstrances  of  Parliament  over  the  oft-recurring 
estimates  for  Cape  and  New  Zealand  wars.  Its  object  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  when  the  colonies  required  military  they 
should  pay  the  cost  of  them.  No  doubt  there  was,  concurrently, 
another  consideration  for  this  arrangement,  namely,  that  the 
colonies  were  now  able  to  pay  each  its  own  way  in  this  and  in 
all  other  respects.  The  North  American  group  has  just  assumed 
an  united  strength  that  makes  it  equal  to  this  duty.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  already  attained  this  independence,  and 
most  of  the  rest  are  successfully  scrambling  up  to  its  high  mark. 
India,  in  its  special  position,  has  a  budget  of  all  but  Imperial  pro- 
portions for  the  complete  discharge  of  every  item  of  its  own 
accounts. 

Such  are  the  actual  relations  to-day  with  our  colonies,  and  I  will 
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just  briefly  review  certain  stages  by  which  they  have  been  reached. 
The  example  of  the  early  American  settlements  shows  how  ardently 
our  colonising  countrymen  claimed  and  exercised  self-government. 
They  were  practically  indulged  more  or  less  in  the  negative  way  I 
have  spoken  of.  But  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  great 
development  which  circumstances  gave  to  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  autocratic  sentiment  in  the  relations  of  government,  led  to 
those  well-known  high-handed  proceedings  as  to  colonies  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  at  the  time,  but  have  led  to  so  useful  a 
lesson  since.  "  The  colonies,"  it  had  been  then  said,  "  had  no  right 
to  manufacture  for  themselves  even  a  nail  or  a  horse-shoe ;"  and 
subsequently  when,  in  a  like  spirit,  taxes  were  attempted  to  be 
levied  for  the  home  exchequer,  the  cup  of  endurance  ran  over. 
Ireland  and  Shetland,  it  was  argued,  contributed  to  the  Imperial 
treasury,  and  why  not  the  American  part  of  the  empire  ?  The 
theory  might  be  right,  but  all  else  was  wrong ;  and  all  the  subse- 
quent history  of  our  colonies  exemplifies  that  theory  is  a  secondary 
consideration  in  the  management  of  societies  under  new  or  excep- 
tional conditions. 

The  colonists,  at  that  time,  pleaded  that  they  should  not  be  taxed 
for  the  empire,  as  they  were  not  represented  there.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  had  merely  seized  upon  a  current  home-saying,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  their  case.  From  later  experience  we  may  safely 
infer  that  representation,  even  had  it  been  given,  would  not  have 
reconciled  them  to  the  taxation  in  question.  They  would  have 
neither  claimed  nor  wished  to  be  represented  in  any  outside  govern- 
ment, any  more  than  they  would  submit  to  contribute  taxes  to  it. 

In  fact,  those  remote  societies  we  distinctively  call  colonies,  are 
of  necessity  separate  communities,  and  they  gradually  acquire  sepa- 
rate feelings  and  interests.  They  have  their  own  laws  and  taxation 
to  submit  to,  and  they  usually  find  both,  and  the  latter  especially, 
onerous  enough.  Occupied  in  earnest  with  their  own  affairs,  they 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  interfere  in  those  of  others. 
The  idea,  sometimes  put  forth  in  this  country,  of  a  colonial  repre- 
sentation in  an  empire  Parliament,  well  as  it  looks  in  theory — and 
to  that  extent,  at  least,  all  must  admire  it — excites,  as  I  believe,  no 
response  in  the  colonies. 

Let  us  now  glance  over  the  great  field  of  the  colonial  empire,  as 
it  presents  itself  to  view,  with  all  its  interesting  variety  of  climate 
and  race,  of  institutions  and  material  condition.  A  portion  consists, 
as  I  have  said,  of  Imperial  fortifications,  subserving  commerce  and 
colonisation  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  these,  in  our  day, 
will  penetrate  everywhere.  Another  portion  is  connected  with  that 
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much-contested  question  of  penal  settlements.  Other  portions,  more 
considerable,  partake  more  or  less  the  character  of  colonies  of  con- 
quest, in  most  cases  sparsely  peopled  by  our  own  race,  with  usually, 
large  populations  of  races,  and  languages,  and  ideas  different  from 
ours.  The  remainder  are  the  true  colonies,  peopled  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  our  own  countrymen.  Only  to  these  last  is  confided  com- 
plete self-government,  and  only  from  them  does  the  energetic 
demand  of  the  privilege  proceed.  The  other  colonies  comprise 
masses  of  people  who  must  be  protected  against  our  more  vigorous 
immigrating  race.  Under  the  name  of  Crown  colonies  these  are 
dealt  with  by  local  legislative  arrangements,  that  afford  to  a  certain 
extent  the  advantage  of  representative  government.  On  the  whole, 
the  picture  is  satisfactory — India  in  1857  and  Jamaica  in  1865  not- 
withstanding. If,  in  regard  to  such  pages  of  shade,  our  diversified 
family  has  its  difficulties  of  management,  we  are  always  open  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  we  usually  manage  with  more  satisfac- 
tion and  success  after  each  lesson.  Our  country  on  such  incidents 
will  be  judged  reasonably,  and  by  the  comparison  of  others,  by 
practical  results,  and  by  the  general  effect.  I  think  we  may 
claim  that  the  verdict  of  the  civilised  world  is  not  inappreciative 
or  unfavourable. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  change  of  late  years  in  our  colonial  policy, 
and  its  happy  consequences.  The  right  honourable  Premier,  on  the 
late  occasion  of  the  inaugural  dinner  of  this  society,  graphically 
described  to  us,  from  his  own  early  reminiscences  when  in  the  colo- 
nial office,  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In  these  days,  as  he 
told  us,  each  colony  had  its  "  British  party,"  which,  ignoring  or 
despising  the  great  body  of  the  colonists,  put  itself  forward  to  the 
home  government  as  the  only  reliable  loyal  link  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  added,  that  there  was  still  another  party 
that  in  those  days  characterised  each  colony — a  party,  more  or  less 
strong,  more  or  less  weak,  but  always  in  being — the  party  that 
advocated  separation  from,  and  independence  of,  the  mother- country. 
Both  these  parties  have  since  alike  disappeared  under  the  late  suc- 
cessive steps  of  cordial  approach  between  the  parent  State  and  the 
colonial  offspring.  I  am  bound  to  add,  as  a  colonist  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  case,  that  these  steps  have  been  conceded  with  like 
cordiality  by  each  of  the  two  great  political  parties  at  home ;  for 
whether  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  has  held  the  colonial  reins,  each 
in  turn  has  been  liberal,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  to  the 
colonies. 

Several  striking  features  already  stand  forth,  claiming  to  comprise 
our  permanent  practical  principles  of  colonial  policy  and  govern- 
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raent :  1.  None  of  our  colonies,  from  the  strongest'  down  to  the 
weakest,  contributes,  or  is  required  to  contribute,  anything  what- 
ever to  the  mother-country.  2.  The  legislation  for  the  colonies  is 
now  practically  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  local  legis- 
latures and  government.  3.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  as  the  Im- 
perial policy,  that  no  colony  will  be  held  to  allegiance  against  its 
own  will. 

These  principles  apply  in  the  fullest  sense  to  those  settlements 
which  I  have  distinguished  as  our  true  colonies.  Any  apprehended 
difficulty  of  application  in  the  other  cases,  especially  as  to  our  third 
and  last  principle,  would  arise  chiefly,  I  think,  from  the  indistinct- 
ness among  the  various  subject  races  of  a  public  opinion  upon 
public  questions.  A  separation  question  as  to  India  would  doubtless 
be,  to  our  public  sentiment,  a  great  test  of  the  high  profession  of 
these  modern  principles.  Probably  we  could  not,  as  well  as  would 
not,  hold  India  against  the  decided  wish  and  sentiment  of  its  people. 
Practically,  however,  the  question  with  these  mixed  dependencies, 
comprising  masses  of  weaker  or  less  energetic  races  than  our  own, 
is  one  of  equitable,  adaptive,  and  generous  government;  and  hap- 
pily the  successive  authorities  of  our  Colonial  and  our  India  offices 
alike  have  come  to  think  that  any  other  kind  of  government  is  as 
arduous  and  unpleasant  to  themselves  as  it  may  prove  to  those  they 
govern. 

These  principles  certainly  mark  an  era  in  our  civilisation.  The 
highest  triumph  to  our  later  colonial  policy  is  in  the  fact  that  from 
no  member  of  the  wide  and  varied  colonial  domain  is  a  voice  now 
raised  to  claim,  in  the  sense  of  severance,  that  liberty  of  self-disposal 
which  our  authorities  will  not  object  to  recognise. 

II.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  viewed  a  lively  and  not  unplea- 
sant picture,  although  a  somewhat  anomalous  one.  If  all  the  questions 
it  involves  had  already  been  brought  to  the  front,  if  there  were  no 
such  contingency  as  foreign  war,  the  mutual  adjustment  at  length 
arrived  at  between  us  and  our  colonies  might  be  pronounced  satis- 
factory, and  for  all  practical  purposes,  definite  enough.  It  suits  the 
colonial  sentiment  of  self-government  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on 
the  other,  our  home  authorities,  in  the  good  hope  of  an  early  and 
complete  relief  from  pecuniary  demands,  have  quietly  resigned 
themselves  to  the  situation,  self-drifting,  self-resolving  as  it  mostly 
has  been,  under  a  mixed  feeling  towards  the  colonial  off-shoots  of 
good-will,  magnanimity,  and  necessity. 

\\G  had  colonies  during  former  wars,  but  our  colonies  had  not 
then  the  noticeable  condition  to  which  they  have  now  grown. 
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What  if  war  should  again  arise  ?  This  question  has  been  often 
asked,  and  not  very  satisfactorily  answered.  Indeed,  while  the 
whole  colonial  case  is  special  and  anomalous,  this  war  contingency 
is  the  gravest  of  its  specialties. 

Most  of  us  may  remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  words  that  dropped  from  a  distinguished  statesman, 
there  seemed,  just  for  the  passing  moment,  the  possibility  of  this 
country  intervening  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  that  time.  It 
afterwards  transpired  that  Kussia  had  prepared  her  rejoinder  to 
that  contingency,  and  that  her  ships  of  war,  sailing  from  some  re- 
mote or  foreign  port,  were  to  have  inflicted  a  severe  and  summary 
wound  upon  our  great  and  flourishing  southern  colonies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  colony  of  Victoria— were,  in  fact,  as  was  ascertained 
in  that  colony,  to  have  made  straight  from  New  York  to  Melbourne. 

The  precise  truth  of  this  report  is  not  now  of  so  much  importance 
as  is  the  possibility  or  probability  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
future.  When  we  think  what  vessels  of  war  now  are,  combining, 
as  they  do,  very  considerable  speed  with  far-reaching,  irresistible 
powers  of  destruction,  a  feeling  possesses  us  that  the  results  of  such 
an  occurrence  would  be  something  we  do  not  at  all  like  to  realise, 
something  against  which  a  colony's  defences  of  the  usual  kind  could 
probably  do  very  little,  and  a  naval  squadron,  unless  indeed  it  lay 
at  the  very  door,  still  less. 

But  let  us  try  to  realise  the  possible  or  probable  aspects  of  the 
position.  To  some  monstrous  or  humiliating  alternative  from  an 
enemy,  some  colonies,  unable  otherwise  (let  us  say  for  them)  to 
defend  themselves,  might  feel  disposed  to  make  this  reply :  We  are 
not  at  war  with  you.  We  are  a  separate  society  from  the  mother- 
country,  under  our  own  laws  and  government.  We  pay  no  taxes  to 
the  British  treasury,  and  not  one  farthing  of  our  money  maintains 
this  contest.  If  you  plunder  or  destroy,  or  otherwise  injure  us,  you 
inflict  no  direct  damage  on  your  actual  foe  :  you  only  arouse  him  to 
inflict  such  upon  yourselves. 

Doubtless  there  would  be  a  savour  of  the  sentimental  in  all  this 
to  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  war,  whose  mission  was  against  the  flag 
wherever  it  waved  its  defiance  orer  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  these  supposed  allegations  would  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
quite  true,  forms  a  curious  illustration  of  what  I  have  before  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  —namely,  the  anomalies,  or  the  entirely  novel 
phases  and  relations  into  which  our  colonial  system  is  now  drifting. 
No  one  can  now  say  that  our  colonies  are  a  part  of  our  country  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  such.  Is  not  the  whole  case  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  a 
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new  public  international  law  exempting  colonies  of  such  separative 
interests  as  ours  from  war,  if  they  chose  a  neutral  position  ?  It 
seems  not  improbable  that,  if  these  colonial  relations  were  properly 
understood  in  foreign  countries,  they  would  weigh  with  great  and 
civilised  states,  our  possible  enemies  of  the  future,  and  we  have  not 
much  to  trouble  us  as  to  any  others. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  plain  prose  of  things.  England  might, 
indeed,  oifer  her  enemy  the  option  of  colonial  neutrality,  and  that 
enemy  might  possibly  prefer  a  position  that  relieved  him  from  a 
score  or  two  of  additional  foes,  great  or  small.  But  England  must 
be  ready  for  the  alternative,  and  without  doubt  this  is  the  view  of 
both  Government  and  people  at  home.  She  is  bound  in  honour  and 
even  in  self-interest  to  resent  the  injuries  inflicted  by  her  foreign 
wars  upon  the  colonies.  For  blows  levelled  at  her  own  extremities 
ehe  would  have  to  aim  return  blows  at  her  enemy's  heart.  In  such 
a  case,  the  colonies  are  not  causing  expense  to  the  mother-country, 
but  the  mother-country  to  them.  Keprisals  of  this  kind  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  undertaken,  not  for  revenge,  not  even  for  punishment, 
but  rather  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  regarded  as  a  purposeless  and  needless,  and  therefore  a  barbarous 
outrage. 

So  I  would  leave  this  question;  and  happily  its  practical  solution 
may  be  postponed  indefinitely.  But  we  are  reminded  by  a  very 
recent  discussion  in  Parliament  in  what  way  our  colonies  are  still  a 
cause  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  and 
military  charges,  the  former  particularly. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  in  the  interest  of  those  who  reasonably 
hold  that  the  colonies,  if  they  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the 
imperial  treasury,  should  at  the  least  take  nothing  out  of  it.  Now, 
as  regards  naval  stations,  for  colonial  purposes  and  colonial  protec- 
tion, I  will  first  merely  notice  in  passing  an  opinion  I  have  heard 
already  expressed  by  others,  that  the  best  protection  for  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire  is  the  compact  strength  at  the  heart ;  and 
then  I  will  pass  to  what  is  specially  colonial  in  the  case.  I  have 
just  hinted  that  a  squadron  on  a  colonial  station  would  probably  be 
found  quite  useless  in  the  hour  of  need  as  against  the  sudden  attack 
a  colony  would  now  be  exposed  to ;  for  speaking  of  our  colonies 
generally,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  at  conquest 
or  permanent  holding  on  the  part  of  an  enemy.  But  the  presence 
of  such  a  squadron  might  divert  colonies  from  the  protection  really 
most  available,  which  perhaps  best  consists  in  a  few  powerful  and 
accurate  pieces  of  the  best  modern  artillery,  properly  mounted  and 
served,  for  the  protection  mainly  of  their  respective  seaport  capitals. 
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This  extent  and  mode  of  protection  most  colonies  are  now  able  to 
afford  for  themselves.  The  colony  of  Victoria — as  Mr.  Verdon,  the 
agent-general  here,  informs  me — is  in  the  act  of  completing  most 
adequate  defences  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  alike  able  and  willing 
to  meet  a  hostile  attack. 

Again,  in  the  military  arrangement  before  spoken  of,  a  certain 
consideration  was  shown  to  the  colonies,  either  by  apportioning 
small  bodies  of  military  gratuitously  to  the  service  of  each  colony, 
or  by  charging  for  each  soldier  further  required  less  than  he  actually 
costs  the  imperial  treasury — namely,  40Z.  each  overhead,  instead  of 
about  twice  that  sum.  The  modifications  I  have  alluded  to  in  this 
arrangement  have  been  in  the  direction  of  equalising  this  cost ;  but 
as  to  anything  that  may  still  remain,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  saying  that  such  consideration  is,  by  this  time  at  least,  quite  un- 
necessary. Let  every  imperial  soldier  required  or  demanded  be 
charged  to  the  last  farthing  of  his  cost.  The  result  will  probably  be 
that  our  economy-loving  colonies  will  never  ask  such  expensive  aid. 
Their  sense  of  self-government  will  back  their  sense  of  economy  ; 
for  self-government  implies  self-defence,  and  the  ardour  of  the  one 
will  compass  the  other. 

There  may  occur,  or  have  occurred,  exceptional  cases.  Perhaps 
the  New  Zealand  native  war  of  several  years  ago  may  be  considered 
one  such  ;  for  that  sanguinary  outbreak  was  really  the  result  of  the 
undecided  policy,  contradictory  purposes,  and  general  difficulty 
arising  from  the  Imperial  intervention  in  the  native  question.  Not 
that  our  authorities  can  be  blamed  for  hesitating  at  first  to  commit 
either  New  Zealand,  or  any  other  natives,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
invading  colonists ;  and  for  entering  upon  a  charge  that  seemed  to 
them  the  call  of  duty ;  but  rather  that  as  matter  of  fact  the  inter 
vention  has  failed,  and  that,  on  being  at  last  withdrawn,  it  has 
left  behind  a  heritage  of  expenses  and  difficulties.  The  colonists 
have  felt  all  this,  and  they  kicked  alike  at  the  vexatious,  although 
perhaps  indispensable,  help  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  bill  of  costs 
that  attended  it.  The  present  partial  renewal  of  that  outbreak 
affords  us  a  good  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  colonial  views. 
People  on  this  side,  who  read  lately  the  sad  account  of  native  atro- 
cities, concluded  at  once  that  imperial  aid  would  be  demanded  by 
the  suffering  colony ;  while  from  occasional  expressions  let  fall  at 
home  it  seemed  that  the  Government  were  preliminarily  steeling 
their  hearts  to  all  such  claims,  which,  as  expected  to  come  in  forma 
pauperis,  more  or  less,  they  felt  bound  to  regard  as  alike  aifecting 
and  inadmissible.  But  the  colony  has  made  no  such  demand,  and 
mainly  because  that  course  would  compromise  their  principle  of 
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self-government,  which  they  feel  to  be  at  once  so  cherished  and  so 
necessary.  Government  and  public  meetings  in  the  colony  have 
alike  declared  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  settle  the  native 
question  themselves,  without  the  aid  and  intervention  of  the  im- 
perial Government,  and  our  latest  advices  have  not  belied  this 
promise. 

III.  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  view  our  case  in  its  practical,  econo- 
mical, and  general  bearings. 

A  home  party,  alluded  to  by  our  President,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress at  our  last  meeting,  as  not  without  influence,  professes  to  be 
indifferent,  and  even  opposed,  to  colonies.  We  may  suppose  this 
party  to  speak  in  this  way : — Colonies  are  still  an  expense ;  they 
are  a  standing  anomaly  in  our  system,  and  a  source  to  us  of  per- 
petual anxiety  and  danger,  much  as  though  long-philandering  mem- 
bers were  incongruously  attached  to  our  bodies,  and  were  ever  in 
the  way  of  everything. 

Without  denying  this  side  of  the  picture,  the  proper  reply  is  to 
turn  the  other  side.  But  first  let  me  notice  a  striking  feature  of 
this  new  question.  I  am  a  colonist  old  enough  to  recollect  not  only 
when  each  colony  had  its  separation  and  independence  party,  but 
when  those  who  took  such  aims  felt  that  they  meant  rebellion  and 
war.  But  now  colonial  loyalty  is  a  thing  undoubted,  and  whatever 
remains  of  a  separative  feeling  has  cropped  out  upon  the  home  soil. 

What,  then,  are  the  mutual  uses  and  advantages  of  the  mother- 
country  and  her  colonies  ?  In  selecting  some  leading  instances,  I 
would  take  those  that  are  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  merely  sentimental. 

And  first  as  to  the  trade,  its  magnitude  and  increase.  Our 
colonies  are  our  familiar  illustration  for  commercial  progress.  Al- 
though our  policy  of  adding  to  their  numbers  has  now  ceased,  while 
that  of  extending  everywhere  our  foreign  trading  relations  is 
vigorously  pressed,  yet  our  colonies  fully  hold  their  own  with  us, 
and  for  this  good  reason,  that  they  advance  faster  in  the  race  than 
the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  Take  Australasia, 
for  instance,  whose  total  trade,  according  to  the  colonial  import  and 
export  returns  twenty  years  ago,  amounted  to  eight  millions,  and  is 
now  seventy  millions.  The  Indian  Presidencies,  having  collectively 
a  still  larger  total,  show  a  relative  increase  almost  as  striking, 
while  the  other  colonies,  although  with  less  conspicuous  figures, 
press  on  in  many  instances  with  similar  speed. 

Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  much  trade  runs  in  the  groove  of 
the  nationality.  Self-interest  will,  of  course,  and  with  general 
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benefit  too,  send  trade  in  the  direction  of  substantial  differences,  but 
among  many  equal  rivals  the  preference  is  ever  in  the  direction  that 
is  not  foreign.  On  this  principle  the  mother-country  has  ever  been 
the  prominent  figure  in  the  trade  returns  of  each  colony,  which  for 
like  reasons,  the  most  of  which  remain,  is  intercolonial. 

Eegarding  the  benefits  of  mutual  example  and  mutual  experience, 
the  colonies  may  readily  concede  that  they  have  most  to  gain.  But 
whatever  is  to  be  learned,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  comes  alike 
with  more  authority  and  more  acceptance  under  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  citizenship. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  benefits  our  colonies  derive  from  im- 
perial example,  take  the  case  of  the  civil  service  appointments — a 
department  of  colonial  public  life  growing  well  nigh  as  vast  as  that 
at  home.  Although  in  many  of  our  colonies  where,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  every  man  is  a  politician,  and  the  public 
and  party  spirit  is  consequently  as  decided,  yet  they  have  not,  as  in 
the  States,  adopted  the  practice  of  a  dismissal  of  the  staff  with  a 
change  of  political  headship.  In  the  colonies  generally  the  civil 
service  staff  holds  on  good  behaviour  as  securely  as  in  this  country. 

A  more  important  illustration  is  that  connected  with  free  trade 
principles,  now  so  generally  accepted  here  as  the  true  solution  of  a 
long  and  arduous  contest.  Some  of  the  colonies  have  indeed  in- 
clined to  "protection"  since  assuming  self-government,  but  it  has 
always  been  with  moderation  and  a  sort  of  apologetic  hesitancy,  and 
any  secondary  degree  of  successful  backsliding,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
has  been  the  result  of  compromise  with  a  vigorous  local  opposition. 
In  this  respect  our  colonies,  as  a  whole,  compare  favourably  with 
the  United  States,  to  whom  our  example  must  now  be  hardly,  if  at 
all,  more  than  that  of  a  foreign  state. 

To  take  a  view  from  the  other  side,  the  use  of  our  colonies  to  our- 
selves begins  now,  under  their  free  political  life,  to  show  itself  in 
the  solution  of  great  political  or  social  problems  in  which  we  are 
interested.  They  are  solving  them  for  us  in  advance  ;  and,  un- 
trammelled by  the  traditions  of  older  countries,  they  reach  their 
solutions  at  a  pace  at  which  we  can  rarely  move.  A  young  colony 
is  a  prompt  experimental  field  for  what  may  be  called  abstract 
equities,  and  the  discussion  or  attainment  of  such  principles  is  faci- 
litated by  the  practical  equality  usually  reigning  among  all  classes. 
The  two  cases,  the  home  and  the  colonial,  are  not  of  course  exactly 
parallel :  but  it  must  always  be  important  to  us,  in  our  discussions 
on  political  and  social  changes,  to  know  that  our  countrymen  else- 
where have  already  discussed  the  same  questions,  decided  upon 
them  perhaps,  and  even  put  them  into  practical  operation.  Thus, 
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questions  which  are  now  occupying  Parliament,  education  for 
instance,  the  ballot,  and  certain  parts  of  the  heritable  laws,  have 
already  been  more  or  less  decided,  and  the  decisions  put  into  action 
in  the  colonies. 

The  enlarged  and  varied  field  supplied  by  the  colonial  empire  has 
some  further  results  of  this  active  public  life  which  goes  on  outside 
of  us.  We  are  familiar  with  the  many  cases  of  those  who  emigrate 
from  us  empty  to  return  full,  who  go  forth  to  make  money  and 
return  to  spend  it ;  return  home,  as  they  pleasantly  and  significantly 
phrase  it.  Often,  however,  they  are  able  to  acquire  something  still 
more  valuable  than  money,  when  they  do  not  limit  themselves,  in 
their  objects  and  acquisitions,  to  merely  mercantile  success.  We 
have  not  far  to  search  for  instances  where  colonists,  stored  with 
those  experiences  that  are  supplied  from  the  external  British  field, 
return  amongst  us  to  assume  a  first  position  in  the  government  of 
the  empire. 

How  often  we  revel  in  great  schemes  of  emigration,  by  which  the 
excess  of  people  here  may,  to  mutual  benefit,  fill  up  the  wastes  of  the 
colonies.  The  necessities  of  the  subject  ever  bring  it  back  to  us,  and 
we  always  hope,  spite  of  all  past  difficulties,  for  a  system  adequate 
to  the  wants  in  both  cases.  And  who  shall  say  that  in  the  general 
race  of  modern  progress  this  one  question  is  to  stand  still,  and  to 
remain  unsolved !  But  if  we  break  from  our  colonies,  we  at  once 
throw  up  this  noble  national  domain,  its  broad  acres,  and  its  virgin 
soil.  We  cede  its  millions  of  future  homes,  and  lose  all  that  cordial 
co-operation  and  guidance  which  we  may  ever  expect  from  those  our 
fellow-countrymen  already  there ;  and  our  dreams,  our  hopes,  and 
our  plans  are  at  an  end. 

Our  age  is  especially  characterised  by  an  onward  march  of  nations, 
and  our  English-speaking  peoples  are  at  the  head  of  this  grand  race 
in  all  those  substantial  considerations  that  make  up  the  idea  of  "  pro- 
gress." We  must  not  halt,  and  still  less  lose  ground,  in  such  a 
busy  throng.  We  are,  in  fact,  so  much  used  to  the  van  of  that  pro- 
gress as  to  feel  out  of  place  elsewhere.  An  honourable  and  inspiring- 
rivalry  pervades  the  world.  The  great  transatlantic  people,  be- 
cause they  are  our  second  selves,  and  planted  out  under  a  certain 
superiority  of  material  circumstances,  are  already,  with  characteristic 
dash,  full  abreast  of  their  parental  nation  ;  and  we  shall  certainly 
be  second  in  the  race  if  we  are  severed  from  the  uncramped  areas 
and  the  fresh  impetuous  life  of  our  colonies. 

The  British  empire,  as  it  now  stands,  in  point  of  geographical 
extent,  of  population,  of  power  in  its  many-sided  aspects,  and  of 
effective  world-moving  civilisation,  is  the  greatest  spectacle  of  its 
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kind  in  history  ;  and  may  we  not  heartily  cherish  the  belief  that  a 
fabric  so  strikingly  distinguished,  so  grand,  and  so  useful,  will  be 
long  maintained  by  its  component  members  as  one  united  nationality  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

The  MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBY  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rising  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  has  so  kindly  read  the 
interesting  paper  which  we  have  just  listened  to.  There  are  few 
subjects  which  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  are,  more  interesting  both 
to  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  country  and  in  the  colonies,  than 
the  relation  which  exists  between  this  country  and  the  Colonial 
Empire  of  the  Queen.  That  relation  has  been  worked  out  gradu- 
ally. It  is  not  many  years  since,  that  the  system  of  colonial  govern- 
ment was  one  which  could  hardly  recommend  itself  to  the  favourable 
consideration  either  of  the  colonies  or  this  country.  In  the  colonies, 
that  government,  simply  a  government  from  the  Colonial  Office,  fre- 
quently and  constantly  created  discontent  and  ill  feeling.  In  this 
country  it  constantly  caused  anxiety  and  fear  of  mismanagement ; 
but,  by  the  light  which  has  happily  shone  upon  the  minds  of  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  that  system  has  now  altogether  ceased. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  colonies  there  are  two  systems  of  government  ; 
some  colonies  have  free  institutions,  others  are  really  Crown  colo- 
nies, but  at  the  same  time  they  enjoy  a  large  share  of  local  self- 
government.  In  all  the  larger  colonies  self-government  is  the  rule, 
and  I  know  no  system  of  government  more  free,  more  independent, 
than  exists  in  our  colonies.  They  have  the  entire  management  of 
their  own  affairs  ;  they  have  the  entire  direction  as  to  the  spending 
of  their  own  money  and  the  levying  of  their  own  taxes ;  and  this 
system  has  happily  induced  a  feeling  in  our  colonies  which  is  most 
satisfactory  both  to  the  colonists  themselves  and  to  the  mother- 
country.  But  the  system  of  entire  freedom  of  government  must  also 
entail  a  change  in  the  relations  of  this  country  towards  her  colonies. 
A  child  requires  the  protection,  the  direction,  and,  sometimes,  the 
correction  of  the  parent;  but  as  he  advances  in  years,  that  system 
ceases ;  the  child  grown  to  mature  age  is  left  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  expected  to  work  for  his  own 
living,  and  to  supply  to  a  large  extent  his  own  necessities.  So,  in 
our  colonies,  now  that  we  have  given  entire  self-government  to 
them,  it  is  hardly  just  that  we  should  be  called  to  take,  as  we  have 
up  to  the  last  few  years,  the  entire  responsibility  of  defence.  With 
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regard  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  colonies,  I  believe  that  they  are  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  undertake  that  responsibility  themselves, 
and  I  believe  in  most  cases  they  are  able,  from  their  own  resources, 
to  undertake  their  defence  upon  much  better  terms  than  we  are  able 
to  give  it  to  them.  In  former  years,  in  the  old  days  of  the  American 
colonists,  I  know  that  the  colony  with  which  I  have  been  most  in- 
timately acquainted,  Nova  Scotia,  although  they  wanted  a  large 
amount  of  assistance  from  this  country,  did  themselves  fit  out  and 
organize  the  expedition  which  took  Louisburg  from  the  French. 
So  I  believe,  in  the  present  day,  the  New  Zealanders  are  much  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  savages  with  Vhom  they  have  to  contend  than 
the  best  of  our  own  English  troops  are  able  to  do.  But,  while 
I  say  that  the  colonists  are  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  savage  neighbours,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the 
responsibility  of  this  country  is  entirely  done  away  with  as 
regards  foreign  wars.  With  regard  to  them,  of  course  if  we  are 
at  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  that  entails  an  attack  upon  our 
colonies ;  and  I  think  this  country  is  bound  on  every  considera- 
tion of  honour,  and  also  of  self-interest,  to  assist  her  colonies  and 
protect  them  as  far  as  she  is  able.  But  with  regard  to  any  wars 
which  take  place  between  our  colonies  and  their  uncivilized  and 
savage  neighbours,  I  believe  the  colonists  themselves  are  better 
able  to  cope  with  them  than  our  troops.  We,  in  England,  have 
seen  the  New  Zealanders  able  to  contend  with  their  savage  neigh- 
bours and  to  give  them  a  lesson  I  hope  which  is  certainly  not 
inferior  to  any  which  has  been  yet  given  them.  But  while  this 
country  demands  from  her  colonies  to  take  this  burden  wholly  on 
themselves,  I  think  that  it  is  hardly  just  and  right  that  we  should 
ask  them  to  fight  these  savages  entirely  upon  our  own  preconceived 
notion  of  civilised  warfare.  I  think,  if  you  have  to  fight  savages 
with  colonists  you  must  let  them  fight  them  in  their  own  way; 
and  I  confess  that,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  believe  if 
you  had  not  quite  such  conscientious  scruples  as  we  had  about  the 
Cape  wars, — if  we  had  allowed  the  Boers  and  the  Kaffirs  to  fight 
on  their  own  principles,  we  should  not  have  had  quite  so  many 
Cape  wars  as  we  have  had,  because  savages  do  not  understand 
those  rules  which  we  conceive  to  be  indispensable,  and  which  are 
certainly  indispensable  when  we  are  fighting  with  civilised  nations. 
In  former  days,  as  the  numbers  of  Kaffirs  came  down  and  drove 
off  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  certain  number  of  Boers  and  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood  mounted  their  horses,  followed  the  men,  shot 
thorn  down,  and  recovered  the  cattle,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  raid,  becau.sc  Iho  Kaffir  tribes  did  not  take  the  matter  up,  as 
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they  thought  they  had  made  a  blunder  and  had  got  found  out 
and  caught,  and  it  served  them  right.     But  if  you   enter  into 
negotiations  with  these  tribes,  and  make  it  a  quarrel  with  the  tribe 
themselves,  then  you  get  the  whole  tribe  against  you  and  not  the 
individuals  who  have  committed  the  outrage.     I  know  that  I  am 
not  expounding  a  doctrine  which  may  be  very  palatable  to  people 
in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  right  to  state  honestly  what  are  my 
own  feelings   in   regard  to  the  subject.      Undoubtedly  with   the 
present  relations  which  exist  between  this  country  and  the  colonies 
this  country  receives  no  pecuniary  interest  from  the  colonies.     I 
admit  that  she   receives  valuable  consideration  for  a  great  deal, 
and  I  cannot  for  myself  for  one  moment  understand  or  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  look  upon  the  colonies  as  an  incumbrance 
to  this  country.      I  believe  that  the  colonies  are  a  most  important 
element  of  this  country.     I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  vast  colonial 
possessions  of  Her  Majesty  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  position 
which  we  hold  in  the  civilised  world.     It  is  true  that  we  receive  no 
pecuniary  interest,  but  we  receive  prestige.     If  the  British  empire 
were  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
what  position  is  it  possible  that  we  should  hold  ?     Should  we  hold 
the  position  of  one  of  the  first  empires  of  the  world  ?    It  is  true  that 
if  we  are  to  undertake  the  entire  defence  of  our  colonies  we  may  be 
undertaking  a  liability  which  we  have  not  the  power  to  fulfil,  be- 
cause, although  we  have  the  money,  we  may  not  have  the  men  to  do 
it  with.    But  then  I  say  the  colonies  are  quite  ready  themselves  and 
quite  willing  and  quite  able  to  supply  the  assistance  which  we  may 
require.      Suppose  we  are  at  war  with  any  great  European  power, 
some  of  the  colonies  may  not  be  of  use  to  us  in  furnishing  men ;  but 
if  we  had  not  the  colonies,  how  would  our  ships  find  secure,  com- 
modious, and  friendly  harbours  to  go  to  ?  where  would  they  find 
places   to  coal,  and  where  would   they  be  able  to  be   repaired? 
Because  in  modern  warfare  coaling  and  repairing  ships  is  a  very 
serious  element  in  the  consideration  of  carrying  on  the  war.     And 
I  maintain  that   even   in  war  our  colonies,  supposing  that   they 
undertake  a  fair  and  legitimate  proportion  of  their  own  defence,  are 
of  essential  strength  to  this  country.     But  we  live  in  an  age  when 
we  do  not  hope  always  to  be  at  war.     We  have  happily  enjoyed  for 
many  years  a  large  amount  of  peace,  and  that  is  the  principle  which 
happily  is  growing  in  favour  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.     And 
in  time  of  peace  where  can  we  find  a  better  market  for  our  commerce 
than  in  our  colonies  ?     We  have  heard  of  the  growth  of  the  imports 
in  our  Australian  colonies.      They  are  marvellous ;  but  I  doubt  not 
that  in  an  equal  lapse  of  time  they  will  have  multiplied  as  much  as 
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they  have  in  the  last  years  of  their  greatness.  Therefore,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  I  think  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  our 
colonies  show  that  they  have  (at  any  rate  I  have  not  heard  any 
argument  which  would  back  their  views)  failed.  The  power  of  our 
colonies  to  defend  themselves  I  have  no  doubt  of  whatever.  I  had 
some  very  considerable  experience  in  the  colony  with  which  I  was 
connected  in  seeing  the  way  in  which  that  could  be  done.  When  1 
first  went  to  Nova  Scotia  there  existed  in  the  colony  forty-five 
volunteer  artillery,  and  that  was  the  whole  local  force  of  the  pro- 
vince. I  found  that  it  was  my  duty  to  report  upon  the  local 
defences  of  the  colony,  and  I  accordingly  reported  the  first  year  I 
was  there  that  I  could  only  say  what  my  predecessor  had  said 
before,  that  the  local  defences  of  the  colony  only  existed  upon  paper, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  stated  I  believed  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment it  was  possible  to  organise  a  very  considerable  volunteer 
force  which  I  thought  would  be  useful.  And  this  was  the  year 
before  the  volunteer  force  began  in  England.  At  first  I  confess  I 
did  not  receive  the  encouragement  which  I  expected ;  but  when 
once  the  thing  was  organised,  within  a  year  I  had  3000  volunteers 
enrolled.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  year  and  a  half  I  raised 
that  number  to  about  4500 ;  and  then  on  the  occasion  of  the  difficulty 
which  arose  about  the  Trent  affair  I  was  enabled  to  get  the  Militia 
Bill  to  some  extent  modified  and  altered ;  and  the  year  I  left,  which 
was  the  year  afterwards,  I  had  38,000  militia  men  enrolled,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  drilled.  All  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  drilled ;  and  that  to  my  mind  is  the  essential  element 
of  a  colonial  force.  Get  your  organisation  perfect,  your  non- 
commissioned officers  thoroughly  drilled,  and  the  men  will  come  in 
a  very  short  time  when  you  want  them.  To  attain  that  object  you 
must  periodically  give  the  officers  something — a  command,  other- 
wise you  cannot  get  them  to  pay  the  attention  to  drill  which  they 
ought ;  but  if  you  order  out  the  men  only  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year  (I  called  them  out  but  for  six  days;  I  had  the  power  by 
law  to  call  them  out  for  eight),  that  is  sufficient.  You  give  the 
officers  the  opportunity  to  show  the  necessity  for  drilling,  and  they 
will  drill  for  days,  and  some  for  months,  and  become  thoroughly 
efficient;  but  you  must  have  the  men  out  for  a  short  time,  other- 
wise the  officers  will  not  learn  their  work;  but  if  you  get  the  men 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  thoroughly  drilled,  then  you  can 
get  a  colonial  force  at  a  very  small  expense  which  will  be  ready 
when  emergency  requires. 

Sir  WILLIAM  DENISOX  said  :    The   colonies  were  a  part  of  the 
mother-country,  off-shoots  from  our  society,  children  ;  and  although 
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it  was  perfectly  true  that  when  a  child  got  to  a  certain  age  it  did 
not  like  to  be  whipped  by  its  parent,  the  parent,  if  he  was  a  wise 
man,  did  not  whip  it.  The  child  when  it  grew  up  assisted  the 
parent,  just  as  the  parent  assisted  the  child  before  it  grew  up  ;  and 
the  child  after  it  grew  up  showed  its  love  for  its  parent.  Nothing 
ever  struck  him  more  pleasantly  than  to  hear,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  Australia,  when  a  man  was  going  to  England,  that  he  was  going 
"  home."  Although  all  his  interests  and  affections  lay  in  Australia, 
he  looked  to  England  as  his  parent-country.  England,  therefore, 
ought  to  look  on  herself  in  the  light  of  a  parent  to  her  colonies. 
Each  was  bound  mutually  to  assist  the  other,  and  he  believed  if  a 
war  broke  out  between  America  or  Russia  and  England,  and  an  Ame- 
rican or  Russian  frigate  put  into  an  Australian  port  to  victual  or 
coal,  they  would  get  no  assistance,  but  the  colonists  would  turn  out 
to  a  man.  If  the  colony  wanted  any  military  assistance  for  its 
defence,  the  mother-country  should  give  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
countries  should  contribute  equal  proportions;  if  30,OOOZ.  would 
furnish  a  regiment  required  by  Australia,  the  regiment  should  be 
supplied  by  the  mother-country,  and  Australia  should  pay  15,OOOZ. 
for  it,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  show  that  the  two  countries  had 
a  joint  interest  in  each  other's  welfare.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with 
America  or  Russia,  Australia  would  not  furnish  a  neutral  harbour 
for  American  or  Russian  frigates.  If  it  were  not  so,  our  status 
would  soon  come  to  an  end ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  a  very 
imprudent  thing  to  look  upon  the  colonial  question  in  the  light  of 
cost.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  if  we  gave  up  that  colony,  and  a  war 
took  place  between  England  and  the  United  States,  we  should  leave 
Canada  perfectly  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  attack  from  a  powerful 
enemy.  The  colonies  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  powerful 
country,  and  they  enjoyed  that  country's  prestige.  Foreign  coun- 
tries knew  that  if  they  touched  owr  colonies  they  would  have  us  on 
their  backs  in  a  very  short  time.  Therefore  the  colonies  enjoyed 
peace  and  quietness  which,  if  separated  from  England,  they  would 
not.  He  would  give  an  instance.  When  he  was  in  Sydney  an 
American  sailor  on  board  an  American  vessel  committed  a  murder, 
and  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  American 
consul  there  went  to  him  (Sir  W.  Denison)  and  claimed  the  man  as 
an  American  subject,  and  subject  to  American  law ;  but  he  (Sir  W. 
Denison)  told  him,  as  it  was  a  murder  in  an  English  port,  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  hanged,  and  hanged  he  was.  But  very  shortly  after- 
wards the  judges  entertained  a  case  they  had  no  right  to  entertain. 
A  man  on  board  an  American  vessel  brought  an  action  against  the 
captain  for  an  assault  on  the  high  seas,  but  as  we  had  no  right  to 
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entertain  that  suit,  there  was  a  heavy  claim  for  demurrage.  How 
would  it  have  been  if  the  colony  had  been  a  mere  isolated  country  ? 
Why,  a  heavy  American  frigate  would  have  been  sent  into  the 
harbour  to  claim  demurrage.  The  matter  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  home,  and  the  matter  passed  oif  quietly  enough. 
That  was  the  result  of  prestige.  That  he  attributed  to  the  influence 
possessed  by  a  country  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set.  Our 
colonies  would  not  enjoy  the  peace  they  now  were  in  but  for  their 
connection  with  the  mother-country. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  had  seen  an  article  in  the  papers  on  the 
great  cost  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country  on  account  of  the 
military,  and  observing  that  they  had  the  power  of  taxing  our 
produce  as  it  entered  into  their  country.  The  writer  of  that  article 
was  singularly  ignorant  of  our  colonies,  because  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  colonies  could  exist  without  adopting  that  form  of 
taxation  which  gave  the  greatest  relief  to  the  colonies  themselves  ; 
and  it  did  not  follow  that,  because  they  taxed  the  produce  of  the 
mother-country,  they  were  acting  hostilely  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother-country.  The  subject  mentioned  by  Mr.  Westgarth  of 
having  representatives  from  the  colonies  in  the  imperial  Parliament 
was  one  which  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  colonial  party  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  a  party  which,  having  gained  a  position  in  the  colonies, 
returned  to  this  country  and,  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  com- 
bined to  advocate  those  great  measures  which  were  calculated  to 
benefit  the  two  countries.  Questions  of  emigration,  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  might  be  discussed 
by  them,  arid  that  would  increase  the  knowledge  and  sympathy 
which  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  should  have  with  each 
other.  We  had  established  in  Canada  a  federation  of  colonies,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  with  Australia. 
He  thought  it  might  be  carried  out,  and  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would 
have  the  result  of  greatly  economising  the  government  of  the 
colonies  and  increasing  their  relative  strength.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  that  evening  about  the  military  position  of  the  colonies, 
and  their  capabilities  of  defence  in  the  event  of  attack.  He  thought 
that  any  power  attacking  the  colonies  would  find  a  very  hard  nut  to 
crack.  To  be  forewarned  was  to  be  forearmed.  They  had  heard 
that  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  a  probability  of  a  second 
Russian  war,  consequent  on  the  Polish  difficulty,  Russia  was  forming 
a  squadron  to  attack  Melbourne.  If  they  would  try  that  again  they 
would  find  the  colonies  ready  to  meet  them.  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne were  so  situated  that  a  squadron  would  have  to  run  the 
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gauntlet  in  a  very  disagreeable  way,  for  the  entrance  to  Melbourne 
harbour  was  only  a  tideway,  and  there  was  an  intricate  cluster  of 
sandbanks  there  and  a  fortress  with  heavy  guns,  and  no  ships  could 
enter  that  had  not  armour  plates  of  at  least  three  inches  thickness. 
The  colonists  should  learn  the  use  of  the  rifle,  especially  at  long 
ranges.  They  had  seen  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  11,000  men 
in  our  army,  and  he  thought  when  those  men  were  dismissed  from 
the  imperial  army  they  should  be  invited  to  enter  the  colonies  and 
form  a  military  nucleus  round  which  the  volunteers  might  form 
military  settlements — say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  head- 
lands. With  regard  to  New  Zealand  he  had  the  pleasure  some  time 
ago  of  visiting  that  colony,  and  he  formed  a  liking  for  the  Maories. 
He  believed  if  there  had  been  no  soldiers  there,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  native  war.  The  presence  of  soldiers  gave  a  class  of 
colonists  an  opportunity  of  making  demands  for  lands,  and  they 
treated  the  Maories  harshly.  The  sight  of  a  red  coat  acted  on  the 
Maories  as  it  did  on  a  bull.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  fear 
of  a  foreign  attack  on  our  colonies  there,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  an 
attack  took  place  the  Maories  would  unite  with  the  colonists  in 
repelling  it.  The  colonies  were  of  vast  importance  to  us.  A  pauper 
here  cost  SI.  a  year  to  keep  him,  out  there  he  consumed  121.  of 
our  produce  and  paid  for  it,  so  that,  indirectly,  he  was  then  a  benefit 
to  us. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  MILLS,  referring  to  a  committee  which  sat  several 
years  ago,  on  which  several  members  of  the  present  Government 
acted,  said  that  Parliament  afterwards  passed  the  main  resolutions 
laid  down  by  that  committee,  that  the  imperial  treasury  was  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies  in  peril  resulting 
from  the  consequences  of  imperial  policy.  The  rule  laid  down  was 
that  where  the  resources  of  the  colonies  were  sufficient  to  find 
defence,  those  colonies  should  bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  cost. 
Sir  William  Denison  had  properly  said  he  hoped  the  time  would 
never  come  when  the  Parliament  of  this  country  would  regard  this 
question  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  If  she  did  so  she  would  run  the  risk 
of  abandoning  her  colonies.  Our  great  strength  was  our  navy.  As 
long  as  we  held  that,  we  should  hold  the  command  of  the  seas,  and 
so  long  should  we  possess  a  colonial  empire. 

Sir  F.  HINCKS  had  happened  to  be  selected  as  a  governor  in  the 
West  Indies,  and,  as  a  colonist,  essentially  he  believed  that  if  a 
proper  policy  had  been  pursued  towards  America,  she  would  have 
been  united  to  us  at  the  present  day.  She  would  then  have  been 
of  enormous  strength  to  this  country,  and  so  would  the  colonies  be. 
He  concurred  generally  with  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him, 
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but  Sir  W.  Denison's  view  of  what  the  colonies  might  expect  from 
the  mother-country  was  more  sanguine  than  his  own.  The  colony 
he  was  connected  with  was  thoroughly  self-supporting,  and  the  slight 
assistance  it  had  received  had  lately  been  done  away  with — the  vote 
for  the  support  of  local  bishops  and  clergy,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
anything  else  except  military  defence.  They  had  been  told  that  in 
British  Guiana  all  white  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  they  were  not 
to  expect  to  have  them  again.  Well,  they  did  not  want  black  troops, 
which  were  recruited  from  the  worst  classes  in  Jamaica  ;  and  there- 
fore they  were  better  without  that  aid,  if  they  could  not  get  white 
troops.  The  reduction  of  the  black  troops  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  As  a  colonist,  he  felt  the  colonies  must  bear  their  own 
expenses,  and  the  most  difficult  question,  of  course,  was  the  question 
of  military  defence.  He  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  had 
certainly  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  it,  and  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  his  own  opinion  was  that  the  best  course  that  could  be 
adopted  was  to  leave  the  colonies  as  a  general  rule  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  might,  perhaps,  receive  at  first  a  little  pecuniary 
assistance,  but  he  was  quite  satisfied  they  could  defend  themselves 
at  far  less  expense  than  we  could. 

Mr.  RAE  thought  a  most  important  point  had  been  omitted  by 
all  the  speakers,  the  position  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country  in 
a  state  of  peace — war  being  now  the  exception  and  peace  the  rule. 
Questions  of  trade  and  commerce — as  to  whether  a  certain  tariff 
should  prevail,  what  taxes  should  be  levied,  were  of  immediate 
import.  If  the  speakers  had  informed  the  meeting  of  the  amount 
of  duties  levied  on  articles  from  this  country  and  from  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  compared  them,  he  thought  the  discussion  would  be 
rendered  still  more  complete  than  it  had  been,  and  something  would 
be  added  to  the  paper  of  great  value. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  The  time  has  now  come  when  we  may  put  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  has  been  proposed  and  seconded,  to  Mr.  West- 
garth,  for  the  very  able  paper  he  has  read.  It  is  the  first  paper 
which  has  been  read  before  our  society,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  has 
started  on  a  high  level.  I  think  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that  level.  The  wide  diversity  of  subjects  comprised 
in  Mr.  Westgarth's  paper,  and  over  which  this  discussion  has  ranged, 
only  proves  how  needful  it  was  that  such  a  society  as  ours  should 
exist  at  which  such  subjects  might  be  discussed.  We  have  had  the 
whole  colonial  subject  touched  upon — and  only  touched  upon.  Our 
military  organisation  in  our  colonies,  the  financial  questions  con- 
nected with  it,  had  both  been  alluded  to.  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  during  the  operations  of  our  society  to  go  in  detail  into  that. 
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We  have  been  treated  to-night  with  addresses  from  many  gentlemen 
of  very  large  experience  in  colonial  matters.  My  friend,  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  several 
of  our  colonies,  has  given  us  the  result  of  that  experience.  Mr. 
Arthur  Mills  has  given  us  his  recollection  of  the  committee  on 
military  organisation,  and  deserves  to  be  listened  to,  as  he  is  always 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  interest  and 
a  prominent  part  in  colonial  discussions.  His  works  on  the  colonial 
constitution  especially  have  probably  become  familiar  to  all  of  us 
here  present,  and  I  am  sure  his  election  here,  which  was  read  out  at 
this  meeting,  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  our  fellows.  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  the  eloquent  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  born  in  Canada,  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  a 
representative  colonist.  When  we  find  we  recruit  from  such  a  body 
as  that,  I  am  sure  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  good 
fortune  of  our  society. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  19th  April,  1869,  Viscount  BURY  in  the  Chair,  the 
following  Paper  was  read  :  — 

THE  GOLDFIELDS  OF  QUEENSLAND. 
BY  Mr.  CHAS.  H.  ALLEN,  F.E.G.S. 

MY  LORD  BURY,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  considerable 
feeling  of  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  offer  to  your  notice  a  few  remarks 
on  the  goldfields  of  Queensland.  Not  being  either  a  geologist  or  a 
practical  miner,  I  am  only  able  to  lay  before  you  such  information 
as  an  ordinary  traveller  was  able  to  obtain  from  a  visit  to  some  of 
the  goldfields,  which  have  since  become  more  or  less  famous  for  the 
richness  of  their  yield. 

A  few  words  in  introduction  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  as  to  some 
of  the  features,  geographical  and  physical,  of  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

In  June  1859  the  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales  was 
erected  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of  Queensland,  its 
southern  boundary  line  being  fixed  in  about  28^  degrees  south 
latitude. 

Since  that  date  its  territory  has  been  largely  increased  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  the  colony  at  the  present  time  includes  the 
vast  extent  of  country  lying  between  the  153rd  and  the  138th 
degrees  of  longitude ;  whilst  from  south  to  north  it  stretches  across 
a  space  of  more  than  18  degrees,  or  about  1200  miles  from  Brisbane, 
the  metropolis,  to  the  point  where  the  narrow  waters  of  Torres 
Straits  separate  Cape  York  from  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  first  Queensland  Parliament,  Sir 
George  Bo  wen,  the  Governor,  whilst  speaking  of  the  questions  of 
land  and  immigration,  thus  described  the  new  colony  : 

"Queensland  embraces  a  territory  blessed  with  a  salubrious 
climate  and  with  a  fertile  soil,  whose  area  is  equivalent,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  to  nearly  three  times  that  of  France,  or  almost  ten 
times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Along  our  sea  coasts  and  on  the 
banks  of  our  rivers  we  possess  millions  of  acres  which  are  as  well 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  as  the  great  pastoral 
districts  of  the  interior  are  fitted  for  the  production  of  wool.  Of  this 
gigantic  territory  the  Crown  has  constituted  the  Local  Legislature 
the  sole  guardian  and  administrator." 
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After  some  further  remarks,  Sir  George  continued  : 

"  I  advise  you  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  modify 
materially  the  existing  laws  relating  to  land,  and  in  future  to  grant 
certain  facilities  to  persons  who  reach  our  shores  at  their  own 
expense,  or  who  introduce  labour  without  cost  to  our  treasury.  A 
policy  of  this  nature  would  soon  have  the  effect  of  directing  thither 
a  permanent  stream  of  immigration  of  the  most  desirable  character, 
and  it  would  thus  prove  a  graceful  method  of  communicating  to  our 
less  prosperous  fellow-subjects  at  home  a  share  in  the  profits  of  that 
magnificent  estate  with  which  our  Sovereign  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  endow  this  colony." 

In  the  Governor's  speech  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken 
there  appears  to  be  no  allusion  to  the  gold-producing  capabilities  of 
Queensland.  There  were  then  about  25,000  white  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  whilst  at  the  present  time  more  than  two-thirds  that 
number  are  employed  on  the  goldfields  alone ;  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation has  increased  to  considerably  more  than  100,000. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  gold 
discoveries,  and  to  show  that  much  of  the  future  wealth  of  Queens- 
land will  probably  be  drawn  from  her  immense  reefs  of  gold-bearing 
quartz,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  questions  of  squatting,  or  of 
cotton  and  sugar  cultivation. 

When  the  colony  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  state,  the 
settlers  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  Darling  Downs,  on  the 
west,  or  Eockhampton,  in  the  north.  Over  the  immense  territories 
that  extended  beyond  these  boundaries,  the  black  man  roamed  in 
undisturbed  and  savage  freedom.  Now  there  are  squatters  stationed 
in  the  far  west  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  settlements  have  sprung  up  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  York  itself.  Sugar  has  been  largely  cultivated  upon 
the  low  land  near  the  sea-shore,  and  cotton  has  been  grown  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  colony.  Want  of  cheap  labour  has  been  the 
great  drawback  to  the  prosecution  of  these  two  industries,  and  the 
long  droughts,  which  so  frequently  visit  the  country,  have  been  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  development  of  sheep-farming.  The 
Polynesian  immigration,  which  is  now  receiving  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  may,  if  brought  within  proper 
regulations,  supply  the  coloured  labour  which  is  required  by  the 
planter ;  and  the  introduction  of  capital  will  some  day  enable  the 
squatter  to  store  up  a  portion  of  the  enormous  water  supply,  which 
now,  during  rainy  seasons,  runs  so  swiftly  away  to  the  sea. 

The  first  time  that  we  hear  of  gold  discoveries  in  these  regions 
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is  during  the  celebrated  Canoona  rush,  which  took  place  in  1858,  a 
short  time  before  the  colony  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales. 

About  350  miles  north  of  Brisbane  the  river  Fitzroy  runs  into  the 
sea,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  of  considerable  height.  Those 
on  the  northern  side  stand  almost  close  to  the  river,  whilst  a  broad 
belt  of  flat  country  lies  between  the  Fitzroy  and  the  ranges  which 
run  to  the  south,  and  terminate  in  the  picturesque  peak  called  Mount 
Larcom,  very  near  the  small  town  of  Gladstone,  Port  Curtis.  It  was 
in  the  hills  that  lie  close  to  the  Fitzroy,  and  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  that  the  Canoona  goldfields  were  discovered. 

Steamers  and  ships  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne  brought  vast 
crowds  of  excited  diggers  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  They  ascended 
the  river  for  about  35  miles,  until  their  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  barrier  of  high  rocks  that  lay  across  the  stream,  and  which 
seem  as  though  placed  there  by  nature  to  form  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
to  span  the  river,  which  is  about  400  yards  wide.  There  the  vessels 
cast  anchor,  and  the  diggers  landed  in  the  bush  on  the  left  or 
southern  side.  Soon  trees  were  felled,  and  there  arose  a  collection 
of  white  tents  and  roughly- built  stores  and  shanties. 

This  canvas  settlement  has  now  become  the  important  town  of 
Eockhampton,  the  rival  of  Brisbane  and  the  metropolis  of  the  north. 
The  goldfields,  however,  proved  a  failure,  and  hundreds  of  the 
improvident  men  who  rushed  to  this  unknown  district  would  have 
been  absolutely  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  some 
of  the  pioneer  squatters,  who  had  stations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  supplied  the  diggers  with  food  in  return  for  fencing  or 
other  work  until  the  Government  sent  vessels  to  take  them  away. 

After  this,  very  little  gold  was  raised  in  Queensland  until,  in  1864, 
about  22,000  ounces  passed  through  the  customs.  This  quantity 
was  more  than  doubled  in  1867,  and  then  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
goldfields  at  Gympie  startled  and  excited  the  diggers  through- 
out Australia.  I  happened  to  be  in  Northern  Queensland  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  when  one  morning  a  telegram  announced  that  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  at  a  place  near  Maryborough, 
called  Gympie  Creek.  In  vain  did  we  search  all  the  maps  we  could 
procure  ;  this  important  spot  was  nowhere  marked  upon  the  charts ; 
but  the  fame  of  the  new  fields  continued  to  grow,  and  soon  spread 
to  other  colonies.  From  the  various  diggings  of  Queensland,  from 
New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  even  Victoria,  the  miners 
poured  in  by  hundreds,  until  a  population,  variously  estimated  at 
from  7000  to  1 0,000,  was  gathered  on  the  spot. 

Before  describing  this  goldfield,  upon  which  I  arrived  exactly 
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twelve  months  ago  to-day,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  as  to  its 
locality,  and  the  means  of  reaching  it. 

About  22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mary,  which  is 
situated  in  Hervey's  Bay,  in  latitude  25J  south,  stands  the  town  of 
Maryborough.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold  this  very  quiet  little 
town  enjoyed  a  small  reputation  as  being  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  sugar-growing  land  in  Queensland,  and  also  from  the  close 
proximity  of  Messrs.  Tooth's  manufactory  of  "  Liebig's  extract  of 
meat." 

The  fame  of  the  goldfields  awoke  it  into  new  and  busy  life ;  for, 
with  very  small  exception,  the  great  living  stream  of  gold-seekers 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  this  town,  to  the  great  benefit  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  rented  a  ferry  from  the  corporation  at  about  10Z. 
a  year,  and  who,  instead  of  earning  a  scanty  livelihood,  suddenly 
became  the  possessor  of  a  monopoly  which  brought  him  in  about 
20001.  in  a  few  months. 

It  is  about  60  miles  from  Maryborough  to  Gympie  Creek,  the  road 
running  along  the  coast,  but  distant  some  10  or  20  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  A  direct  road  has 
since  been  formed  from  Brisbane,  but  it  is  about  three  times  as 
long. 

A  mail-coach  runs  from  Maryborough  to  Gympie,  but  I  was 
unable  to  procure  a  seat,  as,  owing  to  reports  of  a  "  roll  up,"  or  riot, 
on  the  diggings,  the  Government  were  sending  up  batches  of  police. 
I  therefore  rode  on  horseback,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country.  Until  the  goldfields  were  discovered  no  road  existed, 
except  a  bridle  track,  upon  which  the  post  was  carried  between 
Maryborough  and  Brisbane.  Soon,  however,  the  tramp  of  thousands 
of  men  and  horses,  and  the  roll  of  the  ponderous  drays,  beat  a  high- 
way through  the  bush,  which,  though  bad  enough  in  wet  weather, 
was  extremely  good  when  I  passed  over  it. 

The  country  here  is  very  much  like  most  Australian  coast  scenery, 
being  a  succession  of  low  ridges,  with  more  or  less  flat  country 
between,  and  the  everlasting  gum-tree  all  around.  In  every  ridge 
there  are  gullies  and  creeks,  some  of  them  very  deep,  and  with  high 
and  rugged  banks.  In  the  finest  weather  they  must  be  very  difficult 
for  loaded  vehicles  to  cross,  and  in  time  of  rain  they  are  simply 
impassable  torrents.  The  sides  of  all  these  gullies  were  deeply 
worn  and  torn  by  the  passage  of  men  and  beasts,  whilst  an  occasional 
dead  horse  or  broken  dray  showed  how  hard  the  struggle  had  been. 
Formerly,  only  a  few  sheep  stations  existed  along  this  road,  and  they 
were  widely  separated;  now,  however,  shanties  and  hotels  are 
springing  up,  and  in  some  places  small  villages  are  commencing  to 
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be  built.  At  one  miserable  little  shanty,  standing  alone  in  the  bush, 
and  kept  by  a  man  who  had  seen  better  days,  I  inquired  if  I  could 
obtain  a  fresh  horse,  as  mine  was  tired.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  the  animal  was  away  in  the  bush  feeding.  "  Would  I  mind 
keeping  the  shanty  while  the  landlord  went  off  on  my  horse  to 
look  for  his  own  ?" 

Of  course  I  consented,  and,  during  my  host's  absence,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  several  "nobblers"  or 
drinks  to  the  passengers  in  the  Gympie  mail,  which  drew  up  on  its 
way  to  Maryborough,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  happened  to  be  on  the  coach,  and  who  did  not  expect  to 
see  me  acting  as  barman  in  a  bush  shanty.  And  so  at  last  I  rode 
into  Gympie  on  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon.  What  a  singular  scene 
here  presented  itself!  Where  a  few  months  before  had  reigned  the 
utter  solitude  of  the  deep  Australian  bush,  and  where  in  those  deep 
gullies  the  proprietor  Nash  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  himself 
by  cutting  out  nuggets  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  before  he  made 
public  his  discovery,  I  now  found  a  population  gathered  together, 
numbering  not  less  than  7000  persons.  Two  large  towns  had  arisen 
as  if  by  magic,  and  in  the  principal  one,  named  "  Nashville  "  after 
the  discoverer  of  the  Gympie  fields,  I  rode  down  a  long,  straggling, 
and  most  uneven  street,  in  which  were  great  numbers  of  shops, 
stores,  and  other  buildings. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  at  the  diggings,  as  in  all  other  places 
where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  It  is  the  only  day  on  which  a 
digger  can  leave  his  "  claim "  unoccupied  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  having  it  jumped,  or  taken  possession  of,  by  some  other 
prospector  for  gold.  I  saw  very  few  men  actually  digging  on  that 
day,  but  many  were  engaged  washing  their  clothes,  or  otherwise 
attending  to  their  personal  comforts.  By  far  the  greater  number 
were  lounging  about  at  the  doors  of  the  numerous  houses,  where 
bad  beer  and  worse  spirits  are  sold.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
respectable  attendance  at  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan  chapels, 
which  were  built  on  the  hillside  ;  and  the  sonorous  voices  of  hundreds 
of  strong  men,  singing  the  Evening  Hymn,  resounded  far  across  the 
valley.  The  Church  of  England  was  only  represented  by  a  travelling 
clergyman,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  notice  posted  on  the  gum- trees 
for  miles  around,  performed  Divine  Service,  that  day  only,  in  a 
small  schoolroom.  I  counted  but  twenty-three  persons  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  as  scarcely  any  of  these  were  diggers,  it  was  evident  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  held  in  high  favour. 

The  first  view  of  this  new  goldfield  I  found  very  striking.  In 
the  heart  of  the  bush,  where  but  a  short  time  before  the  kangaroo 
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and  the  wallaby  roamed  unmolested,  has  suddenly  arisen  a  great 
town,  full  of  stores,  banks,  theatres,  hotels,  and  even  with  a  circu- 
lating library.  The  tents  and  light  wooden  humpies  of  the  diggers 
are  clustered  on  every  hill,  and  by  the  side  of  every  gully,  and  a 
large  camp  of  various  sorts  of  dwellings  is  built  up  on  the  broad  flat 
horse-shoe  bend  by  the  river,  looking  exactly  like  a  gigantic  fair. 
But  close  to  the  door  of  each  hut,  or  tent,  a  large  hole  has  been  dug 
in  the  ground,  and  fires  for  cooking  are  burning  all  around,  either 
on  the  bare  earth  or  in  the  tops  of  tree  stumps  ;  and  you  see  that  all 
here  are  bent  on  work  and  not  on  pleasure. 

Gympie  consists  of  numerous  series  of  ridges  with  gullies  and 
creeks  all  running  down  to  the  River  Mary,  and  over  these  the 
diggers  swarmed,  and  in  many  spots  the  ground  was  honeycombed 
by  their  labour.  Here  were  to  be  seen  many  pretty  little  groups 
and  pictures,  as  one  came  upon  parties  of  men  at  work  under  the 
tall  trees,  or  down  the  steep  gullies,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  broad 
river,  where  hundreds  were  at  work  washing  the  dirt  which  was 
constantly  brought  down  by  their  mates,  either  in  sacks,  slung  on 
horses'  backs,  or  in  rough  carts,  or  barrows.  The  stream  was  quite 
yellow  with  the  mud  that  was  cast  into  it  by  these  busy  workers, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  dark  belt  of  rich  green  foliage  formed  a 
fine  background  to  the  scene. 

Each  digger  is  allowed  a  space  of  40  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  when  he 
has  selected  a  place  clear  of  all  other  "  claims,"  he  marks  it  out  with 
pegs,  and  registers  his  claim.  So  long  as  he  works  this  ground  all 
the  gold  he  can  extract  from  it  is  his  own.  If  he  leaves  it  for  one 
day,  any  one  else  may  take  possession.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
common  for  two,  three,  or  more  men  to  join  in  partnership,  and 
their  claim  is  then  proportionally  large,  and  by  this  means  they 
avoid  the  danger  of  losing  their  ground  from  unavoidable  absence. 

Having  selected  a  spot,  the  diggers  proceed  to  make  a  hole  like  a 
large  grave,  of  a  depth  which,  at  Gympie,  varies  from  two  to  sixty 
feet.  On  arriving  at  the  "  gold  dirt,"  it  is  immediately  tested  by 
washing,  and  if  found  sufficiently  rich,  the  claim  is  thoroughly 
worked  by  driving  tunnels  through  the  entire  extent  of  their  small 
domain.  The  earth  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  bucket  and  windlass, 
and  then  taken  away  to  be  washed,  either  at  the  nearest  "  puddling  " 
machine  or  at  the  Mary  Kiver  as  just  described. 

If  the  earth  is  not  good  the  claim  is  deserted,  and  they  tiy  their 
luck  elsewhere.  It  is  thus  that  the  ground  is  perfectly  riddled  by 
holes,  many  of  which  are  worked  out. 

When  I  was  at  Gympie  the  alluvial  diggings  were  in  full  work, 
and  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  quartz  reefs.  In  the  gully 
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where  the  prospector  had  marked  out  the  enormous  claim  which 
had  been  allowed  him  for  his  discovery,  almost  fabulous  amounts  of 
gold  had  been  taken  out.  One  nugget  which  weighed  1000  oz.  was 
found  just  before  my  arrival  in  the  same  gully  at  a  depth  of  only 
about  2  ft.  The  fortunate  finder  was  immediately  involved  in  half 
a  dozen  law  suits,  and  I  saw  great  heaps  of  gold  dirt  lying  around 
his  claim,  marked  with  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
prevent  any  one  working  there  until  these  were  settled. 

The  opinion  I  formed  on  the  spot,  and  which  I  expressed  in  letters 
to  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  and  others  was,  that  the  alluvial  fields  would 
probably  be  worked  out  before  very  long,  but  that  the  reefs  would 
be  found  to  be  very  extensive. 

Along  the  backbone  of  the  ridges  several  reefs  had  been  opened 
out,  and  I  saw  many  men  at  work  on  them,  generally  at  a  moderate 
depth,  ranging  from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.  No  crushing  machine  had  then 
been  erected  at  Gympie,  but  so  valuable  were  many  of  the  blocks  of 
quartz  that  had  been  raised,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  banks  for 
safe  custody.  Some  that  I  saw  there  were  most  splendid  specimens, 
being  great  masses  of  rock,  in  which  there  were  broad  seams  of  gold  ; 
whilst  others  were  collections  of  nuggets  that  appeared  to  be  only 
held  together  by  the  quartz.  I  see  that  the  Government  geologist, 
Mr.  C.  Doyly  Aplin,  in  a  report  published  some  months  ago,  states 
that  the  gullies  are  now  nearly  worked  out,  but  that  from  the  rude 
system  adopted  they  would  probably  pay  well  to  work  over  again,  i 
water  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  sluicing. 

He  thinks  that  fresh  discoveries  of  shallow  alluvial  deposits  are 
not  likely  to  be  made,  except  in  connection  with  the  finding  of  new 
reefs  at  a  distance  from  the  present  ones.  Considering,  however,  the 
richness  of  so  many  of  the  quartz  veins  at  what  is  now  their  surface, 
that  they  are  intersected  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  river,  and 
that  the  denuded  portions,  which  must  have  contributed  to  fill  the 
immediate  bed  of  the  river  valley,  represent  a  height  of  at  least 
200  ft.,  "  I  cannot  but  think,"  says  he,  "  that  the  prospect  of  a 
payable  lead  being  found  in  some  part  of  the  river  basin  is  a  very 
hopeful  one."  Since  then  several  other  alluvial  fields  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Gympie  district,  some  of  them  as  far  distant  as 
fifty  miles,  but  none  of  them  have  equalled  the  one  just  described  in 
richness. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  quartz  reefs  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
more  particularly,  for  in  them  I  believe  will  be  found  the  ultimate 
wealth  of  Queensland.  Alluvial  fields  excite  wonder  for  a  time  by 
the  richness  of  their  yield,  especially  where,  as  at  Gympie,  the 
golden  deposit  lies  almost  upon  the  surface,  and  occasionally  pro- 
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duces  nuggets  which  astonish  the  world.  But  in  the  reefs  which 
have  been  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  colony,  there  would  appear 
to  be  an  unlimited  supply  of  quartz  more  or  less  auriferous. 

To  my  unprofessional  eye  there  was  little  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  at  Gympie  from  that  I  had  just  travelled 
over  in  approaching  that  district. 

Let  us  see  Mr.  Aplin's  description  of  these  goldfields  made  some 
time  last  autumn,  and  reported  to  his  Government.  He  says:  "  The 
physical  features  of  the  area  to  which  mining  operations  are  at 
present  limited  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mary  presents  for  several  miles  above  and 
below  the  portion  to  which  this  report  more  particularly  refers. 
Nor  does  the  geological  character  of  the  country  adjacent  exhibit 
any  marked  change,  so  far  as  my  limited  means  of  observation  have 
allowed  me  to  judge.  A  series  of  gullies,  for  the  most  part  narrow, 
and  of  no  great  length,  descending  from  a  watershed  of  low  eleva- 
tion, and  separated  by  ridges  not  exceeding  100  ft.  to  120  ft.  in  height, 
characterise  the  Gympie  country.  The  geological  features  resemble 
those  of  many  of  the  Victorian  goldfields,  and  are  the  result  of  a 
similar  arrangement  of  formations." 

Mr.  Aplin  continues  his  report  at  considerable  length,  and  goes 
into  a  technical  description  of  the  various  strata,  but  it  will  only  be 
necessary  in  this  paper  to  allude  to  them  briefly. 

"  Firstly,  there  are  the  bottom  rocks,  probably  Upper  Silurian, 
consisting  of  slates,  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates,  associated 
with  a  bluish  green  crystalline  granular  rock  of  massive  structure, 
the  whole  traversed  by  quartz  veins  of  varying  thickness,  and  of  a 
generally  auriferous  character.  These  quartz  veins  are  generally 
thin,  and  in  a  rubbly  broken  condition  near  the  surface,  but  in  some 
instances  they  have  a  thickness  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  of  solid  quartz. 

"  Secondly,  there  are  the  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of,  first,  the 
older  alluvial,  which  is  a  rounded  quartz-pebble  drift,  geological  age 
very  uncertain,  but  older  than  the  existing  valleys,  and  of  which  the 
remains  now  occupy  the  summit  of  ridges  skirting  these  valleys. 
These  deposits  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  waterworn  quartz, 
varying  in  size  from  small  gravel  to  boulders  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
intermixed  with  sand  and  clay.  They  are  almost  precisely  similar 
in  appearance,  position,  and  character  to  those  which  constitute  the 
'  made  hills '  of  the  Victorian  goldfields,  and  which  have  always 
been  found  to  be  highly  auriferous.  At  present  they  appear  to  have 
been  almost  overlooked  here,  but  they  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  prospectors,  as  the  discovery  of  '  alluvial  leads '  in  the  adjacent 
valleys  would  probably  follow,  should  the  result  of  prospecting 
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amongst  these  'made  hills'  prove  successful.  The  gold,  if  any, 
would  be  in  a  smooth  waterworn  condition,  and  entirely  free  from 
quartz,  in  that  respect  unlike  that  obtained  from  the  shallow  gullies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  reefs. 

"  The  second  or  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  angular 
fragments  of  rock  derived  from  the  adjacent  hill  sides,  form  the 
gullies  which  have  been  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reefs 
and  have  been  found  exceedingly  rich  in  places ;"  and  it  was  in 
these  gullies  that  the  thousands  of  diggers  were  at  work  when  1 
visited  Gympie. 

Mr.  Aplin  also  expressed  an  opinion  in  his  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment that  the  reefs  could  not  profitably  be  worked  at  any  great 
depth,  as  they  would  be  found  to  be  pinched  out  and  so  greatly 
attenuated  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  the  expense.  In  a  Queensland 
newspaper,  dated  December  last  year,  there  was  a  most  indignant 
protest  from  a  body  of  experienced  miners  at  Gympie,  stating  that 
instead  of  Mr.  Aplin's  theory  proving  correct,  the  very  reverse  had 
occurred.  They  say  that  the  Government  geologist  told  them  they 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  greenstone,  but  they 
had  persevered  and  had  come  upon  the  slate  again,  and  were  taking 
out  large  quantities  of  gold.  Old  Victorians  who  had  come  up  from 
Ballarat  confessed  themselves  lost  in  astonishment,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  these  rich  narrow  reefs.  They  propounded  a 
theory  that  the  upheaval  had  not  been  so  great  as  in  Victoria,  and 
that  the  reefs  had  not  shot  out  their  gold  to  the  same  extent.  Hence 
they  expected  to  find  the  reefs  richer  as  they  go  further  in  and 
become  wider. 

This  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  decide.  All  I  need  do  is,  to  state 
that  four  or  five  small  quartz-crushing  machines  have  been  erected 
at  Gympie  since  I  left  the  fields,  and  that  the  figures  expressed  in 
the  table  on  the  walls  show  the  marvellous  results  of  a  few  of  the 
crushings.  When  the  introduction  of  capital  shall  have  brought 
more  perfect  machines,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  not  occur  to 
further  excite  our  astonishment. 

Accounts  from  Queensland,  dated  the  end  of  January  in  this  year, 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Gympie 
goldfields,  and  confirm  previous  statements  that  the  alluvial  deposits 
were  gradually  working  out,  and  that  the  reefs  were  becoming  more 
and  more  permanent  sources  of  industry.  Some  of  these  were 
stated  to  be  richer  than  any  ever  discovered  in  Australia.  The  very 
high  yield  of  gold  had  rather  tended  to  make  the  miners  dissatisfied 
with  reefs  that  only  produced  the  ordinary  quantity  of  one  ounce  or 
less  to  the  ton ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  there  is  an  abundance  of  stone 
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which,  though  not  now  highly  thought  of,  would  yield  far  more  than 
the  half  ounce  per  ton  which  in  Victoria  is  considered  to  pay  very 
welL  By  the  mail  delivered  this  day  we  learn  that  gold  prospect- 
ing was  going  on  with  great  success  in  the  Gympie  district,  and 
that  some  large  yields  had  been  reported,  amongst  which  one  showed 
1600  ounces  of  gold  from  thirty-one  tons  of  quartz. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  some  of 
the  other  goldfields  of  Queensland. 

Some  months  before  the  discovery  of  Gympie,  several  smaller  fields 
had  been  prospected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eockhampton,  on 
which  a  floating  population,  estimated  at  about  2000  persons,  were 
obtaining  fair  wages — but  there  had  been  no  extraordinary  yield  to 
induce  a  rush  from  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

I  visited  some  of  these  fields  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  great  extent  of  the  reefs,  which  looked  as 
though  they  would  furnish  a  supply  of  quartz  that  would  take  very 
many  years  to  exhaust.  Subsequent  accounts  have  confirmed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  held  by  the  miners  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  auriferous  reefs,  and  have  announced  the  discovery  of  several 
additional  ones  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  all  within  a  distance 
of  from  10  to  50  miles  of  the  port  of  Kockhampton.  Some  of  the 
fields  also  contain  alluvial  deposits,  but  I  pass  these  by  as  of  small 
permanent  value. 

The  manner  of  working  quartz  reefs  I  found  very  similar  to  that 
employed  on  alluvial  fields.  That  is  to  say,  claims  were  taken  up 
and  pegged  out  by  the  diggers,  who  generally  associated  themselves 
into  small  bands  of  four  or  six,  receiving  a  proportionally  large 
claim.  All  the  stone  within  the  space  allotted  to  them  was  their 
own,  but  they  had  the  trouble  and  risk  of  raising  it. 

Of  course  each  party  of  diggers  could  not  buy  a  machine  to  crush 
for  them,  and  they  had  to  wait  till  the  reports  of  their  success  induced 
men  of  capital  to  form  a  company,  and  erect  a  crushing  machine. 
All  this  time  the  poor  reefers  had  a  very  hard  kind  of  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  Firmly  convinced  themselves  of  the  value  of  their  ore, 
they  patiently  plodded  on,  bringing  to  the  surface  from  depths 
varying  from  20  to  150  feet,  the  stone,  from  which  they  hoped  to 
build  up  a  fortune.  I  saw  hundreds  of  these  men  at  the  different 
reefs,  and  they  all  told  the  same  tale.  For  many  months — in  some 
cases  for  two  years — they  had  lived  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  bush, 
their  only  shelter  the  slabs  of  ironbark,  with  which  they  built  their 
rude  huts  upon  the  hard  bare  ground.  They  had  no  money  except 
what  they  could  raise  by  occasionally  crushing  by  hand  a  few  tons 
of  stone.  For  the  most  part,  the  storekeepers  who  followed  them 
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into  these  remote  regions,  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  trusting  to  be  repaid  when  better  times 
arrived. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  the  first  quartz-crushing 
machine  erected  in  Queensland  was  formally  opened,  in  the  orthodox 
English  manner,  by  the  directors  giving  a  champagne  luncheon, 
and  inviting  their  friends  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  their 
venture.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  luncheon  was  spread  out 
on  some  rough  gum-tree  logs,  under  the  blue  sky  and  blazing  sun  of 
the  tropics,  with  our  horses  picketed  around.  This  machine,  which 
was  erected  near  Kockhampton,  soon  proved  to  be  a  great  success, 
and  the  noise  of  its  stampers  resounded  through  the  silent  depths  of 
the  forest,  to  the  delight  of  the  reefers,  who  had  waited  many,  many 
months  for  its  arrival. 

About  200  tons  of  quartz  were  crushed  weekly,  at  a  rate  of  30s. 
per  ton,  and  the  yield  varied  considerably,  sometimes  being  less 
than  one  ounce,  but  very  often  more  than  two  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Since  I  left  the  colony  there  has  been  a  very  long  and  severe 
drought,  which  had  only  just  broken  up  when  the  last  news  arrived 
in  England.  This  drought,  which  almost  destroyed  the  prospects 
of  the  wool  crop,  had  very  much  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  gold 
reefers. 

Quartz-crushing  machines  cannot  work  without  a  permanent 
supply  of  water,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  some  of  the  capital 
now  seeking  investment  in  this  country  might  not  be  usefully  and 
profitably  employed  in  saving  and  storing  water  for  the  squatters 
and  gold-crushers  of  Queensland.  I  am  glad  to  find,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  the  severe  drought,  gold-digging  has  prospered  in  the 
Kockhampton  district  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  Not  only 
have  several  very  rich  reefs  been  discovered,  but  a  sum  of  nearly 
40,OOOZ.  has  been  expended  during  the  past  year  on  machinery  in 
Kockhampton  alone,  and  several  very  good  machines  have  been 
erected  on  the  neighbouring  reefs. 

From  5706  tons  of  stone  crushed  by  these  machines,  the  yield 
was  6090  oz.  of  gold,  or  more  than  double  what  is  considered  a  very 
paying  quantity  in  Victoria. 

From  a  paper  just  received  I  quote  the  following  remarks: 
"  There  is  no  district  in  the  colony  in  which  gold  digging  is  such 
an  established  industry  as  in  that  around  Rockhampton,  and  the 
extent  of  gold-bearing  reefs  there  is  incalculable.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  rich 
as  those  at  Gympie." 

Passing  to  the  west  and  north,  we  come  to  the  Peak  Downs  gold- 
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fields,  which  have  been  worked  with  more  or  less  success  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  late  long-continued  drought,  and  the  superior 
attractions  of  other  fields,  have  contributed  to  throw  this  district 
a  little  into  the  shade.  The  report  of  the  Gold  Commissioner  for 
1868  speaks  very  confidently  of  the  permanent  character  of  these 
goldfields,  if  only  water  could  be  stored  to  render  the  miners  secure 
in  dry  seasons. 

The  extensive  copper  mines  of  Clermont  on  the  Peak  Downs 
have  long  been  known,  and  will,  probably,  some  day,  be  found  to 
be  as  rich  as  any  that  have  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

Further  north  still  are  the  Cape  River  Diggings,  which  are  situated 
about  100  miles  inland  from  Cleveland  Bay,  in  latitude  21°  south. 
More  than  1000  persons  have  here  found  very  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  Commissioner  for  this  district  states,  in  his  report  for 
March,  1868,  that  the  country  presents  a  most  auriferous  appearance, 
as  much  so  as  any  of  the  goldfields  he  had  seen  in  Victoria.  He 
also  says  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than 
realised,  and  that  every  day  tells  him  that  "  a  new  and  important 
era  has  opened  for  the  advancement  of  Northern  Queensland."  This 
was  spoken  of  alluvial  diggings ;  but  in  July  last,  the  Commissioner, 
writing  from  the  same  place,  tells  us  that  quartz  reefing  had  become 
the  great  industry  at  the  Cape  River.  Some  most  valuable  reefs 
had  been  struck,  and  he  had  issued  1268  miners'  rights  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  last  year. 

From  districts  even  further  north  we  hear  of  gold  and  copper 
being  found,  and  although  in  these  thinly  peopled  regions  it  may 
not  yet  be  profitable  to  commence  mining  operations,  it  all  tends  to 
confirm  the  impression  that  the  mountain  ridges,  which  from  south 
to  north  form  the  backbone  of  Queensland,  are  highly  auriferous, 
and  that,  not  only  gold,  but  copper  and  other  metals  will  be  found 
in  very  payable  quantities  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  great 
colony. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  since  the  above  was  written,  a  further 
report  from  the  Cape  Kiver  Diggings,  received  to-day,  not  only  con- 
firms all  previous  accounts  of  the  richness  of  these  fields,  but  an- 
nounces that  prospectors  were  out  on  the  ranges  to  the  north,  and 
had  found  gold  in  several  places.  The  report  concludes  thus : 
"  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  a  success,  with  her  extensive  gold  and 
copper  fields,  Carpentaria  must  advance.  The  vast  extent  of  moun- 
tain ranges  from  here  to  Cape  York  would  then  prove  to  be  auri- 
ferous, although  at  present  it  is  almost  a  terra  incognita" 

It  is  believed,  from  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  that 
the  mountains  in  the  chain  from  Gilbert's  Kange  to  Cape  York  are 
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geologically  alike,  and  that  the  ranges  running  through  New  Guinea 
may  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  chain.  If  so,  it  would  be  well 
for  those  who  are  bent  on  exploring  New  Guinea  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  exploration  of  the  Peninsula  of  Carpentaria,  where 
the  gold  may  be  as  easily  obtained,  and  the  natives  are  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with." 

It  has  been  my  wish,  in  this  disjointed  paper,  to  lay  before  this 
society  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  goldfields  of  Queensland,  as  I 
understand  it  is  the  business  of  the  Colonial  Society  to  gather  together 
and  keep  for  future  use  all  possible  information  respecting  any  of 
our  distant  colonies,  with  a  view  to  assist  persons  desirous  of  emi- 
grating in  their  choice  of  an  adopted  home.  I  know  that  what  I 
have  been  able  to  produce  can  be  of  little  moment  in  the  great  mass 
of  knowledge  which  will  flow  into  your  central  depot,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  little  use  in  extending  to  our  people  the  know- 
ledge of  a  remote  country,  where  I  believe  ample  room  and  occupa- 
tion may  be  found  for  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen. 

In  this  paper  I  cannot  pretend  to  enter  upon  the  difficult  question 
of  emigration.  I  would,  however,  say  a  few  words  of  caution  against 
landing  persons  on  the  Australian  shores  without  a  penny  in  their 
pockets.  There  is  not  an  unlimited  demand  for  paid  labourers,  and 
in  order  that  a  man  may  succeed  at  the  goldfields  he  must  not  only 
have  money  enough  to  take  him  to  his  destination,  but  a  sufficient 
surplus  left  to  enable  him  to  live  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  whilst  he  prospects  the  country  and  selects  a  payable  spot  for 
his  claim.  If  possessed  of  this  necessary  amount  of  capital,  there  is  no 
reason  why  small  parties  of  men  associating  together  should  not  be 
able  to  obtain  a  very  good  living  on  most  of  the  Queensland  fields. 
For  want  of  it,  I  have  seen  several  hundreds  of  disappointed  and 
half-starved  diggers,  both  at  Gympie  and  at  Maryborough ;  at  which 
latter  place  they  were  waiting  in  hopes  that  the  Government  would 
take  steps  to  fetch  them  away,  and  in  default  of  this  they  threatened 
to  "  stick  up  "  the  town.  These  were  thriftless  men,  who  had  spent 
all  their  money  in  the  rush  to  Gympie,  and  not  hitting  at  once  upon 
layers  of  gold  or  strings  of  nuggets,  they  were  obliged  to  starve 
where  others  could  live  well.  Some  of  these  men  had  already 
taken  to  the  bush,  as  is  natural  in  such  an  undeveloped  country, 
and  a  few  cases  of  bushranging,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  sticking-up," 
had  occurred. 

One  of  these,  which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  came  under  my 
immediate  cognisance,  and,  as  it  made  a  great  talk  at  the  time,  may 
be  worth  mentioning  as  an  episode  in  gold-digging  life.  As  I  rode 
into  Gympie,  my  friend,  Mr.  White,  a  bank  manager,  in  Eock- 
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harnpton,  rode  out  on  his  way  to  Maryborough.  Probably  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  possession,  as  he  was 
evidently  watched  and  followed.  He  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
moderate  sized  hotel,  about  12  miles  from  the  diggings,  but  had 
only  been  about  five  minutes  in  the  house  when  a  party  of  six  bush- 
rangers, masked  and  armed,  rushed  in  and  "  stuck  up "  every  9ne 
there,  by  holding  loaded  revolvers  at  their  heads.  My  friend 
struggled  with  his  man,  and,  throwing  up  his  arm,  drew  his  revolver, 
intending  to  shoot  him  down.  Unfortunately,  it  was  locked  and 
would  not  go  off;  therefore,  wrestling  with  the  bushranger,  Mr. 
White  threw  him  down  in  the  verandah,  and  began  beating  him 
about  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol. 

At  this  juncture  another  man  came  up  and  fired  at  my  friend 
with  a  gun,  on  which  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  into 
the  darkness,  whence  he  exchanged  several  shots  with  the  robbers 
from  behind  a  tree.  Eventually  they  rode  off,  having  taken  only 
about  15Z.  from  the  hotel  and  nothing  at  all  from  the  bank  manager. 
The  hotel-keeper  and  his  men  then  came  out  with  lights  to  seek 
for  Mr.  White's  body,  as  they  felt  sure,  from  the  number  of  shots 
fired,  he  must  be  killed.  However,  they  found  him  safely  hidden 
in  the  stable,  and  as  it  was  thought  probable  the  gang  would  return 
in  the  night,  it  was  considered  safest  to  camp  under  the  trees,  away 
from  the  house,  rather  than  trust  again  to  the  uncertain  shelter  of  a 
bush  inn.  I  slept  at  the  hotel  the  next  night,  and  heard  all  par- 
ticulars from  the  terrified  inmates,  who  felt  firmly  persuaded  the 
robbers  would  pay  us  another  visit. 

Mr.  White  afterwards  gave  me  his  own  version  of  the  affair,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  in  recogni- 
tion- of  which  the  Government  have  presented  him  with  a  costly 
rifle,  and  his  bank  directors  voted  him  a  handsome  silver  service. 
If  such  a  resistance  were  offered  more  generally  to  these  highway 
robbers,  there  would  be  fewer  attempts  made  upon  the  lives  and 
property  of  travellers.  Considering,  however,  the  large  amounts  of 
gold  that  are  carried  by  the  fortnightly  escort  and  by  private  hands 
from  the  Gympie  and  other  fields,  over  long  and  desolate  roads, 
and  the  very  few  instances  in  which  any  one  has  been  waylaid,  I 
think  we  may  fairly  say  that  bushranging  does  not  thrive  in 
Queensland. 

With  this  anecdote,  I  must  close  my  paper,  which  I  fear  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  proper  limits.  I  might  lay  before  you  a  mass  of 
figures  illustrating  the  great  progress  of  the  colony  since  its  sepa- 
ration from  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  now  sufficient  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  table  on  the  wall,  showing  the  exports  of  gold  and 
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wool  since  1860.  You  will  observe  the  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold  produced  in  Queensland  last  year,  and  although  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  six  millions  sent  from  Victoria  in  1868,  still  it  is  a 
very  considerable  item  in  the  wealth  of  a  new  country,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  single  city  of  Melbourne. 

These  few  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  country  whose  area  is 
nearly  700,000  square  miles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  dis- 
advantages that  result  from  the  great  distances  that  often  separate 
the  settlers  from  the  nearest  towns,  and  in  spite  of  the  loss  and  dis- 
comfort that  arise  from  the  great  heat  and  long- continued  droughts 
which  sometimes  visit  these  regions,  the  stout  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion, who  have  planted  the  British  flag  throughout  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  may  fairly  point  to  the  million 
of  horned  cattle  that  feed  upon  their  hills,  and  to  the  ten  millions  of 
sheep  that  roam  over  their  broad  pastures,  as  well  as  to  their 
exhaustless  treasures  of  copper  and  gold,  and  ask  us,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  George  Bowen  already  quoted,  "  to  come  over  to  their  shores 
and  share  the  profits  of  that  magnificent  estate  which  now  forms  the 
colony  of  Queensland." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  M.  MACKAY  said  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
colonies  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  He  had  for  the  most  part 
been  mixed  up  with  the  promotion  of  emigration.  He  was  in 
Australia  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  went  to  the  Back  Creek  rush. 
He  could  not  say  so  much  as  Mr.  Allen  for  the  religious  behaviour 
of  the  diggers  at  the  time  he  was  there.  They  must  have  greatly 
improved  since  to  deserve  the  eulogies  they  had  received.  On  one 
occasion  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  dissenting 
minister  were  preaching  in  the  open  air.  A  fight  occurred  between 
two  dogs,  and  at  once  the  congregations  left  the  preachers  to  witness 
the  combat.  He  thought  the  diggers  were  too  nomadic  in  their 
character.  With  a  settled  mining  population,  contented  with 
moderate  wages,  Australia  would  progress  much  faster,  and  produce 
double  the  amount  of  gold. 

Mr.  P.  L.  SIMMONDS  said  that  there  was  a  gold  deposit  from  New 
Guinea  downwards  through  the  whole  of  Australia.  Queensland, 
however,  had  'not  only  mineral  wealth,  but  vast  pastoral  resources. 
The  development  of  that  and  other  Australian  colonies  would  not 
merely  benefit  England,  but  all  European  countries  that  were 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  surplus  population. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  LABILLIERE  said  he  should  like  to  make  an  observation 
upon  the  influence  the  discovery  of  the  goldfields  of  Queensland 
would  probably  have  on  the  progress  of  Australia.  It  was  clear 
that  some  such  magnet  as  gold  was  requisite  to  draw  population  to 
its  shores.  The  growth  of  Queensland  would,  he  was  convinced,  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  other  colonies.  As  the  products  of  the  country 
became  developed,  the  adjoining  communities  must  infallibly  share 
its  prosperity. 

Mr.  COGHLAN  said  he  should  wish  to  learn  something  about  the 
climate  of  Queensland — as  to  its  salubrity  or  otherwise. 

Lord  BURY  read  an  extract  from  an  article  on  Queensland,  speak- 
ing very  favourably  of  its  climate,  which  it  compared  to  that  of 
Funchal,  in  Madeira. 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  said  that  with  regard  to  the  climate  of 
Queensland,  considering  that  the  country  extended  over  1,400  miles 
of  latitude,  it  necessarily  varied  very  much.  At  Cape  York  the 
climate  was  that  of  India,  in  the  south  it  was  temperate.  He  thought 
it  right,  however,  to  speak  his  opinions  frankly  on  the  subject.  He 
considered  that  the  climate  of  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland  was 
very  trying  to  the  constitutions  of  Englishmen.  He  doubted  whether 
they  could  get  the  Anglo-Saxon  labourer  to  work  with  advantage 
in  a  tropical  sun,  at  either  sugar  or  cotton  planting.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  get  people  to  emigrate  to  Queensland  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  find  it  so  easy  a  task  to  earn  a  livelihood  there 
by  field  labour.  He  believed  that  the  whole  of  Northern  Australia 
would  be  hereafter  peopled  by  the  Chinese.  They  were,  from  his 
experience,  a  very  thrifty,  enterprising,  and  useful  race.  English- 
men at  home  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  boundless 
resources  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  belt  of  gold-bearing  rocks 
was  found  through  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras.  There 
did  not  intervene  anywhere  a  tract  of  fifty  miles  where  gold  could 
not  be  found.  He  was  convinced  that  further  auriferous  deposits 
would  yet  be  found  in  unexampled  quantities.  Labour  and  capital 
were  all  that  was  wanted.  He  had  prognosticated  that  gold  would 
be  found  in  the  Fitzroy  Valley,  and  his  anticipations  had  been  con- 
firmed. He  had  received  letters  from  several  correspondents  saying 
that  thirteen  or  fourteen  companies  were  at  work  there.  They  were 
mostly  composed  of  working  men.  As  much  as  50  per  cent,  had 
been  already  realised  by  one  company  on  a  capital  of  only  £3,000. 

Mr.  FIELDER,  Secretary  to  the  Port  Philip  Gold  Mining  Company, 
said  he  had  been  connected  with  Victoria  for  many  years.  He 
thought  that  Chinese  labour  was  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  Australian  goldfields.  These  industrious  toilers  deserved  all 
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the  eulogy  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson.  There  were  15,000  Chinese  in  Ballarat  alone.  He 
believed  in  regard  to  the  Queensland  goldfields,  that  however  rich 
the  mineral  deposit  was  on  the  surface,  it  would  get  richer  as  they 
went  deeper. 

Mr.  F.  Gr.  GOODLIFFE  wished  to  know,  supposing  a  large  immigra- 
tion took  place  to  Queensland,  whether  the  country  had  sufficient 
arable  and  other  resources  to  support  a  numerous  population. 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  said  that  the  resources  of  Queensland  were 
more  than  ample  in  that  respect.  Sheep  could  be  purchased  at  five 
shillings  a  head,  and  oxen  at  from  four  to  five  pounds.  Wheat 
was  exported  to  the  colony  in  great  quantities. 

Lord  BURY,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
very  interesting  and  able  paper,  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  as  to  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  discussion  that  evening 
with  the  general  question  of  our  colonies.  It  seemed  apparent  that 
Providence  had  made  use  of  the  bait  of  the  precious  metal  to  entice 
people  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  world.  The  lines  of  gold  lay 
north  and  south  through  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  in  fact  through- 
out the  whole  globe.  The  Spaniards  in  South  America  found  it 
from  north  to  south.  In  California,  in  British  Columbia,  and  else- 
where, its  position  was  discovered  to  be  the  same.  This  was  a  part 
of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  which  seemed  to  have  encircled 
the  earth  with  a  wedding-ring  of  gold.  When  the  sea-board  of  the 
United  States  was  nearly  filled  up  with  inhabitants,  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California  took  place,  to  allure  the  population  into  the 
interior.  It  was  the  same  elsewhere.  The  people  who  were  attracted 
to  goldfields,  remained  in  the  countries  to  which  they  went  to 
develop  their  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources,  after  the  mines 
were  more  or  less  exhausted. 

He  concluded  by  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  3rd  May,  1869,  Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  the 
following  Paper  was  read  : — 

THE  DOMESTIC  PKOSPECTS  OF  INDIA. 
BY  W.  A.  ROGEBS,  BOMBAY  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

THE  India  of  to-day,  with  its  electric  telegraphs  and  its  railways, 
its  rapid  steam  communication  with  Europe,  and  the  education  of  its 
people,  is  very  different  from  the  India  of  even  thirty  years  ago. 
The  India  of  1900  will  probably  be  as  far  in  advance  of  the  India 
of  1869  as  the  latter  has  outstripped  that  of  1839.  As  the  ruling 
paramount  power  we  are  doing  our  duty  in  promoting,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  myriads  of 
intelligent  and  docile  beings  in  that  vast  empire  so  providentially 
committed  to  our  charge.  Our  railroads  have  already  made  practi- 
cable breaches  in  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  caste,  that 
effectual  barrier  to  progress,  and  our  education  is  sapping  its  very 
foundations  by  exposing  the  falsehood  of  those  priestly  dogmas 
engrafted  on  an  originally  pure  faith  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
system.  Many  of  India's  sons  have  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  the 
leading  strings  required  to  support  the  tottering  footsteps  of  their 
moral  infancy.  Many  have  attained  that  full  stature  of  moral  and 
intellectual  manhood  which  demands  man's  food,  political  power, 
for  its  sustenance.  It  has  been  only  the  state  of  dependent  pupil- 
age in  which  their  hitherto  defective  educational  opportunities 
have  permitted  us  to  hold  the  acute  Brahmin,  the  proud  and  fiery 
Kajpoot,  and  the  energetic  and  pushing  Parsee,  that  has  up  to  the 
present  time  smothered  that  call  and  given  it  a  hesitating  and 
uncertain  sound.  But  this  can  be  so  no  longer,  and  the  voice  will 
undoubtedly  wax  stronger  as  the  more  liberal  education  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  bestow  upon  the  people,  despite  the  warnings  of 
those  who  consider  the  education  of  the  masses  a  dangerous  thing, 
penetrates  more  deeply  and  spreads  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pre- 
sidency towns.  What  is  now  but  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  will  soon  develop  itself  into  the  rage  of  the  hurricane,  and  it 
will  only  be  the  commonest  prudence  on  our  part  to  watch  the  sure 
indications  of  the  barometer  of  the  times,  and  so  steer  the  bark 
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of  the  state  in  the  critical  season  already  commencing,  as  to  make 
of  the  storm  our  favouring  gale  towards  the  harbour  of  political 
safety.  It  would  be  simple  insanity  to  drift  with  the  current  until 
the  tempest  overtakes  us  among  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  discontent 
or  revolution.  At  no  time  in  her  history  has  British  India  more 
required  the  far-seeing  eye  of  true  statesmanship  to  discern  her 
true  path  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  future  than  at  present.  At  the 
general  effect  of  the  spread  of  intellectual  education  I  have  already 
glanced ;  the  moral  effect  of  the  opening  up  of  railways  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  even  more  remarkable,  so  much  so  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  were  he 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  former  labours,  would  no  longer 
recognise  in  the  bustling  active  merchant,  who  knows  the  value 
of  his  time  to  the  second,  the  son  and  successor  of  old  Bapoo  or 
Lukshimon,  who  sold  his  crop  to  the  village  banian  at  the  latter's 
valuation,  in  repayment  of  some  loan  at  exorbitant  interest,  caring 
little  whether  he  left  it  on  the  ground  too  long  to  escape  the 
nipping  of  frost  or  the  scourge  of  the  locust.  The  smart  slightly- 
bronzed  guard  of  the  train  he  travelled  in,  with  his  wadded  cap- 
cover  and  silver  whistle,  he  would  be  astonished  to  hear  give  with 
scarcely  perceptible  foreign  accent  his  English  signal  of  "  All 
right,"  and  announce  himself  as  the  nephew  of  blear-eyed,  slow 
old  Jumsetjee,  his  Parsee  beer-bottler.  Sheikh  Moossa,  the  intel- 
ligent station-master  at  Moozufferpoor,  would  make  his  salaam 
to  him  as  the  old  Saheb  of  his  father,  the  Jemadar  of  peons,  and 
the  old  man,  tottering  to  his  grave,  would  prostrate  himself  at  his 
feet  and  bless  the  hour  when  the  Saheb  persuaded  him  to  teach  his 
son  English.  With  a  feeling  of  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  one 
of  fear  lest  we  should  be  going  the  pace  a  little  too  fast,  he 
would  see  the  judge's  high-caste  reader  and  his  low-caste  washer  of 
dishes  and  cleaner  of  boots  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  third-class 
carriage.  Another  even  more  palpable  sign  of  the  change  of  times 
he  would  see,  if  he  were  good-naturedly  to  chaff  the  former  on  the 
subject,  in  his  being  replied  to  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  with  the 
good-tempered  remark  that  a  poor  man  must  sit  where  he  can 
afford  to  go,  and  purify  himself  and  his  clothes  afterwards.  Kail- 
ways  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  are  within  reach  of 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  teach  them  that  time  is  worth 
money,  and  induce  them  to  economise  that  which  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  slighting  and  wasting ;  they  teach  them  that  speed 
attained  is  time,  and  therefore  money,  saved  or  made.  They  show 
them  that  others  can  produce  better  crops  or  finer  works  of  art 
than  themselves,  and  set  them  thinking  why  they  should  not  have 
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sugarcane  or  brocade  equal  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  They 
introduce  them  to  men  of  other  ideas,  and  prove  to  them  that  much 
is  to  be  learnt  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  little  town  or 
village  which  has  hitherto  been  the  world  to  them.  Above  all, 
they  induce  in  them  habits  of  self-dependence,  causing  them  to  act 
for  themselves  promptly  and  not  lean  on  others.  In  a  certain  part 
of  Lower  Goozerat  there  existed  up  to  the  time  when  the  works  of 
the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  were  commenced 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  species  of  domestic  slavery,  under  which 
agricultural  labourers  sold  themselves  and  their  families  to  sub- 
stantial farmers  for  food  and  clothing;  the  railway  gave  good 
wages  for  manual  labour,  and  these  quasi  slaves  left  their  masters 
and  went  to  it ;  the  courts,  when  applied  to,  of  course  refusing  to 
render  the  masters  any  assistance  in  recalling  them  to  their  service. 
And  the  railways  are  introducing  into  the  country  other  classes  of 
Europeans  besides  the  members  of  the  civil  and  military  services 
whom  the  natives  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with.  Many 
of  the  employe's  on  the  different  lines  are  men  of  the  highest 
education  and  attainments,  who,  from  their  position,  have  to 
associate  freely  with  natives  of  all  castes :  a  proceeding  which 
naturally  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  exclusiveness  that 
have  in  the  past  kept  up  the  idea  of  the  innate  superiority  of  the 
educated  European  to  the  native  of  India.  Others,  again,  are 
unfortunately  not  slow  to  prove  themselves  unfit  to  associate  with 
even  uneducated  natives.  In  either  case,  the  effect  is  1  o  give  the 
natives,  and  especially  men  of  education  and  refinement,  better 
ideas  of  themselves,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  reflection  that  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  more  of  their  number  should  not  bear  a 
larger  share  in  the  more  important  branches  of  the  administration 
of  their  own  country.  The  material  as  well  as  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  India  thus  equally  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  force 
upon  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  her  welfare  the  necessity 
of  looking  well  to  the  future,  and  timely  providing  for  the  utilisa- 
tion and  control  of  the  spirit  we  have  ourselves  evoked. 

The  statistical  abstract  relating  to  India  for  the  years  from  1857 
to  1866,  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  shows  that  in  the 
former  year  there  were  8490  educational  institutions  belonging  to, 
aided,  or  maintained  by  Government  in  British  India,  and  in  the 
latter  18,563  :  an  increase  of  10,073  in  ten  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  these  institutions  in- 
creased by  368,661,  or  from  190,656  to  559,317;  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  trebled  itself.*  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  has  at 

*  In  1869,  there  is  probably  fully  one  mill/on. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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least  not  fallen  off  in  the  two  subsequent  years,  for  which  returns 
appear  not  to  have  been  made  up.  It  may  also  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  total  number  of  pupils  exceeds  the  average  by  a  third,  so 
that  there  are  now  in  attendance  and  under  instruction  at  the 
educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  Government  about 
750,000  scholars.  Now,  in  not  one  of  these  institutions,  I  believe, 
is  the  education  limited  to  the  mere  rudiments,  to  a  little  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Setting  aside  the  high  class  instruction 
afforded  at  the  colleges  at  the  Presidency  towns  and  the  high  schools 
in  the  Provinces,  which  is  such  as  might  enable  many  of  the  scholars 
to  take  a  very  decent  place  at  some  of  our  university  examinations, 
every  village  schoolmaster  teaches  at  least  a  little  history,  and  suffi- 
cient of  the  first  principles  of  geography  to  exhibit  to  the  Hindoo  the 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  his  religious  teachers'  assertions  that  the 
earth  is  surrounded  by  sundry  oceans  of  milk,  &c.,  is  supported  on 
a  bull's  head,  and  so  on.  The  lowest  class  of  education  thus  fits  the 
recipient  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life  in  common  commercial  or 
agricultural  pursuits  (in  the  latter,  it  will  be  understood,  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities),  and  the 
far  superior  one  attainable  at  the  high  schools,  of  course,  makes 
him  look  proportionately  higher  in  his  aims  for  the  future.  The 
thousands  of  well-educated  young  men  annually  turned  out  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  British  India  under  this  system  look  chiefly 
to  employment  in  the  service  of  Government  as  the  means  of  gaining 
their  livelihood.  In  the  majority  of  families  education  does  not  go 
back  even  for  a  single  generation,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expect- 
ing too  much  of  weak  human  nature,  not  to  anticipate  that  its  effect, 
on  the  first  members  enjoying  its  advantages,  must  generally  be  to 
increase  to  an  inordinate  degree  their  sense  of  self-esteem,  and  to 
render  them  impatient  of  occupying  no  higher  position  in  life  than 
their  fathers  before  them  may  have  filled.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible that  this  feeling  should  be  gratified  in  any  but  exceptional 
cases,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  renders  the  method  of  disposing 
of  the  rising  generation  of  educated  natives  all  the  more  difficult. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out  a  method  by  which 
the  difficulty  can,  at  least,  be  partially  met,  and  the  interests  both 
of  the  governed  and  of  ourselves,  as  governors,  subserved. 

The  Government  of  British  India  has  from  its  very  nature  neces- 
sarily become  more  and  more  closely  bureaucratic  and  centralised, 
and  the  natural  result  of  such  bureaucratic  centralisation  of  autho- 
rity has  been,  in  some  respects,  to  introduce  into  our  system  of 
administration  an  undue  degree  of  stiffness.  A  clever  member  of 
council  or  secretary  to  Government,  at  his  desk  in  Calcutta  or  in 
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Lis  cool  retreat  at  some  hill  station,  finds  that  he  is  saved  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  by  matters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  being 
arranged  on  some  theoretically  correct  and  well-known  system,  under 
which  the  disposal  of  references  from  local  authorities  becomes  as 
much  as  possible  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  get  through  a  heap  of  official  letters,  arriving  by  the  post,  with 
the  significant  and  departmentally  understood  endorsement  on  each, 
"  Reply  as  usual."  It  might,  however,  and  frequently  does,  happen 
that  the  adoption  of  an  inflexible  rule  in  all  cases  has  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  Minister  of  War 
issuing  orders,  from  his  closet  at  Paris  or  Vienna,  to  construct  every 
fortress  in  France  or  Austria  on  Vauban's  first  system  of  fortifica- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by 
the  configuration  of  the  country  or  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  India 
the  example  set  at  head-quarters  unfortunately  often  descends,  and 
a  local  officer,  a  collector  and  magistrate,  for  instance,  ties  down  his 
subordinate  deputies  or  assistants  to  observe  a  certain  formal  method 
of  proceeding,  which  may  frequently  deprive  a  really  useful  measure 
of  half  its  advantages.  When  noxious  native  systems,  inherited 
from  our  predecessors  in  the  government  of  the  country,  had  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  order  introduced  in  the  place  of  chaos  among  an  un- 
educated people,  to  whom  stability  of  rule  and  security  of  life  and 
property  were  unknown,  the  iron  rod  of  centralised  power,  hard 
and  unbending,  was  the  only  safe  weapon  of  rule.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  exaction  of  simple  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people  was  the  only  exercise  of  power  practicable.  But  when  the 
first  principles  of  good  government  came  to  be  understood  and 
respected,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  law  had  been  established,  and 
education  had  enabled  the  people  to  begin  to  think  for  themselves, 
it  became  evident  that  the  few  and  widely  dispersed  European 
officers,  who  were  sufficient  for  the  administration  as  long  as  there 
was  little  to  do  but  to  maintain  order  with  a  strong  hand,  could  not 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  settlement  of  the  innumerable 
complex  questions  of  personal  and  proprietary  rights,  spontaneously 
arising  under  a  stable  power,  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  required  an 
extension  of  the  subordinate  machinery  of  government.  Thus  the 
European  staff  has  come  to  be  gradually  augmented,  and  to  some 
trifling  extent  the  employment  of  native  agency,  in  the  less  impor- 
tant executive  functions,  resorted  to,  more  by  way  of  saving  the  cost 
of  the  more  expensive  kind  of  machinery,  than  as  a  concession  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  their  own  country.  All  this  while  the  number  of  references  to 
head-quarters  on  questions  of  detail  has  been  also  on  the  increase, 
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and  the  result  has  been  an  ever-growing  tendency  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  cut  and-dried  rules  of  procedure,  too  stiff  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  varying  circumstances.  By  such  means  only  have 
the  officers,  at  the  seats  of  government,  been  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  business  coming  up  for  disposal.  If  this  tendency,  and  its 
mischievous  results,  have  been  feebly  forcing  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  Anglo-Indian  administrators  within  the  last  few  years, 
none  has  had  the  boldness  to  announce  the  real  remedy,  viz,,  de- 
centralisation of  authority  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  system 
of  self-government  among  the  people.  The  extent  to  which  central- 
isation is  carried  out  in  British  India,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  independent  administration  of 
parochial  and  county  affairs  in  force  at  home.  It  may  be  described 
in  a  very  few  words.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  towns, 
inclusive  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  in  which  municipal 
commissions  have  been  established,  and  municipal  matters  are 
regulated  by  mixed  committees  of  Europeans  and  natives,  nominated 
by  the  Government,  under  the  control  and  general  supervision  of 
the  local  European  officers,  even  the  semblance  of  self-government 
in  the  most  trifling  local  matters  is  unknown.  Every  petty  village 
official  is  the  nominee  of  the  Government  itself  or  of  some  of  its 
officers.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  country  has  not  progressed 
as  it  should  have  done,  or  that  the  educated  among  the  natives  are 
beginning  to  find  the  yoke  of  bureaucracy  unbearable? 

Retribution  for  this  neglect  of  one  of  the  commonest  maxims  of 
successful  government  has,  however,  come  upon  us  in  a  form  more 
sure  than  all  others  to  force  us  eventually  to  confess  and  correct 
our  error.  The  financial  position  of  the  country  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition,  one  from  which  it  is  seemingly  impossible 
to  recover  without  the  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  revenues  of  British  India  have  progressed 
from  31,691,0157.  in  1857,  to  48,935,220/.  in  1866;  in  the  same 
period,  however,  her  expenditure  has  also  risen  from  31,608,8757. 
to  47,332,1027.  It  so  happens  that  the  latter  year  shows  a  surplus 
of  1,603,1187.,  but  the  deficit  of  the  two  previous  years,  1864  and 
1865,  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  and  the  surplus 
would  have  been  less  by  upwards  of  1,150,0007.,  but  for  an  acci- 
dental increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  opium.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that  the  revenue  from  this  source  is  very 
precarious.  It  is  mostly  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  drug  produced 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  as  a  monopoly  under  official  superin- 
tendence, and  its  proceeds  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  China 
market,  for  export  to  which  it  is  purchased.  The  realisations  from 
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the  sale  of  opium  in  one  year  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  in 
the  statistical  abstract,  have  fallen  short  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  in  1866  by  over  three  and  a  half  millions,  having  been  in 
1857  as  low  as  a  little  over  five  millions  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  to  open  their  ports  for  the  introduction  of  the  drug  into 
the  country,  it  would,  as  a  rule,  probably  yield  but  a  trifling  return. 
It  will  be  useful  to  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  items  composing 
the  Indian  revenue  of  1866.  They  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Land  Kevenue £20,473,897 

2.  Excise,  Sayer  (fees  on  the  sale  of  drugs,  &c.),  Abkarree  (fees  on 

that  of  spirits)  and  Forest 2,612,556 

3.  House,  Trade,  Income,  and  Assessed  Taxes,  and  Moturpha.      .      .  692,241 

4.  Tributes,  Subsidies,  and  contributions  from  Native  States  .      .      .  709,632 

5.  Customs 2,279,857 

6.  Salt 5,342,149 

7.  Opium 8,518,264 

8.  Stamps 1,994,632 

9.  Mint,  Post  Office  and  Electric  Telegraph 1,091,283 

10.  Judicial— Law  and  Justice,  and  Police 790,529 

11.  Marine— Indian  Navy  and  Pilot  dues       .      .  198,890 

12.  Public  Works 917,465 

The  only  items  which  can  be  said  to  affect  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  way  of  taxation  are  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  8,  and  of  these  the 
only  items  which  bear  upon  the  comparatively  wealthy  portion  of 
the  population,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  are  those  included 
under  income-tax,  &c.,  customs,  and  stamps.  The  stamp  revenue, 
even,  is  derived  partly  from  poor  litigants,  and  those  who  have 
occasion  to  use  stamped  papers  for  the  preparation  of  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  weight  of  customs'  duties  of  course  falls  to  some 
extent  on  foreign  India,  which  also  makes  use  of  imported  goods, 
whilst  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  item  No.  2,  viz.,  fees  on  the  sale 
of  spirits,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  poor, 
who  alone,  as  a  general  rule,  consume  spirits.  Speaking  in  round 
numbers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  agricultural  industry  and  neces- 
saries of  life  of  the  natives  of  British  India,  about  143^  millions, 
which  are  included  under  items  1,  2,  and  6,  are  taxed  to  the  amount 
of  rather  under  4s.  per  head  of  population,  while  their  luxuries, 
assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  customs'  revenue  is  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants of  British  India  alone,  are  so  at  somewhat  less  than  4d. 
The  insignificant  value  of  the  foreign  luxuries  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  India  is  proved  by  the  details  of  the  items  of  import 
given  in  the  statistical  abstract,  of  which  there  is  not  one  the  im- 
portation of  which  cannot  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
the  existence  of  a  large  European  population  in  the  country,  and  a 
comparison  of  exports  and  imports  proves  that  its  trade  is  of  such 
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a  nature  as  in  a  very  small  degree  only  to  admit  of  payment  for  the 
former  by  the  exchange  of  merchandise  in  the  latter.  These  figures 
for  the  year  1866  stand  as  follows  : 

Merchandise.  Treasure.  .      Total. 

Exports,  £65,491,123     .     .     .    £2,165,352  .     .     .  £67,656,475 
Imports,      29,599,228     .     .      .     26,557,301  .     .      .     56,156,529 

That  is  to  say,  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  exports  of  India  were 
paid  for  by  29,600,OOOZ.  in  merchandise,  and  26,550,OOOZ.  in  actual 
bullion,  leaving  about  11 J  millions  to  be  met  by  public  and  private 
remittances.     A  similar  disproportion  is  traceable  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  contained  in  the  abstract,  and,  deducting  exports,  there 
has  been  thrown  into  the  country  in  the  period  between  1857  and 
1866  the  enormous  sum  of  164,955,526Z.,  or  an  average  of  about 
16£  millions  a  year,  in  treasure.     In  the  same  time  the  mints  of  the 
three  Presidencies  have  only  coined  101,1 51, 094Z.,  so  that  the  value 
of  63,804, 432Z.  still  remains  in  the  country  converted  into  jewels 
and  plate — the  latter  to  an  insignificant  extent,  as  the  natives  use 
nothing  but  tinned   copper  or  brass   utensils.      There  is  needed 
nothing  more  than  these  figures  to  show  the  cause  of  the  great  rise 
in  prices  of  all  commodities,  including  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  late 
years,  or  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  somewhere  in  India 
of  much  untaxed  wealth,  of  wealth  that  must  be  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  and  therefore  equitably  taxable,  but  which  cannot 
be  taxed  on  its  importation  into  the  country,  because  it  does  not 
come  in  the  shape  of  merchandise  or  articles  of  luxury,  but  of  cash 
and  bullion  in  payment  for  exports.     That  the  precious  metals, 
especially  silver,  are   held   back  from  circulation   in  India,  and 
absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewels  and  ornaments,  to  an  extent 
extravagantly  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  people,  is  palpable  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  its  more  prosperous  agricultural  districts, 
from  the  visible  profusion  of  solid  silver  and  gold  decorations  that 
cover  the  persons  of  both  males  and  females  on  gala  days,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  rare  for  any  agriculturist  to  deposit  money  in  the 
Government  savings  banks,  or  the  branches  of  other  banks  that 
have  been  opened  in  the  mofussil.    Confidence  in  any  institution  but 
the  certainty  of  reproductiveness  in  their  lands,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  any  existence  among  them  for  many  centuries ; 
and  until  that  is  evoked  by  statesmanlike  measures,  which  shall 
prove  to  the  natives  resident  beyond  the  Presidency  towns  that 
they  cannot  only  sit  secure  and  happy  under  the  shade  of  their 
own  banian  and  mango  trees,  but  partake  with  their  neighbours  in 
the  legitimate  and  healthy  exercise  of  communal  rights,  to  provide 
for  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  the  country  cannot  but 
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continue  to  stagnate.  The  confidence  in  others  that  would  spring 
from  the  independence  and  self-reliance  engendered  by  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  however  small,  would  soon  lead  to  the  letting 
loose  and  employment  in  trade  of  the  vast  hoards,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  progress  of  India,  now  just 
awaking  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  under  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  would  be  the  natural  reaction  from  that  lethargy,  would  be 
even  more  marked  and  rapid  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

A  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  was 
feebly  shadowed  forth  by  the  late  Indian  Financial  Minister  in  the 
instructions  issued  to  the  local  governments  on  the  substitution  of 
a  licence  for  the  income-tax,  the  guaranteed  duration  of  which  was 
about  to  expire.  Some  slight  mention  was  made  of  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  revenues  being  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  a  portion  of 
the  receipts  being  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  minor  govern- 
ments. He  will  prove  the  best  friend  India  ever  had  who  will 
boldly  announce  and  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  relieving  the  Imperial  exchequer  of  the  cost  of  all 
items  which,  in  more  civilised  and  advanced  countries,  are  provided 
for  by  local  taxation,  and  of  thus  leaving  the  former  free  to  initiate 
those  great  works  of  national  improvement,  the  higher  branches  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  the  construction  of  trunk-roads,  railways,  and  irri- 
gational  works  of  national  importance,  which  no  local  taxation 
could  meet  or  local  resources  systematically  carry  out.  Let  the 
establishments  maintained  for  the  administration  of  law  and  justice 
and  police,  costing  in  the  aggregate,  after  deducting  receipts,  about 
3  £  millions  a  year,  be  supported  by  the  several  localities  where  they 
may  be  required,  and  let  each  town,  village,  or  circle  of  villages 
united  in  a  municipal  centre,  raise,  by  means  of  local  commissions, 
the  funds  for  these  and  the  minor  public  works  necessary  for  each. 
Let  the  commissions  have  an  influential  voice,  not  only  in  the 
raising,  but  also  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  this  change  of  system  would  be  gradually  carried  out 
without  any  difficulty  which  earnest  men  accustomed  to  deal  with 
natives  of  India  could  not  overcome,  and  there  would  be  provided 
that  opportunity  for  the  safe  exercise  of  political  power  by  those 
whom  we  are  educating  and  rendering  capable  of  such  exercise,  the 
necessity  for  which  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

The  question  of  our  relations  with  the  native  states  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  future  interests  of  our  Indian  empire.  The 
area  of  native  states  more  or  less  independent  of  British  rule 
and  influence,  in  many  parts  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
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territories  in  matters  of  trade  and  social  intercourse,  is  estimated 
at  about  600,000  square  miles,  that  of  our  own  more  directly 
governed  country  being  about  950,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  former  is  estimated  at  nearly  48,000,000,  and  that  of 
British  India,  exclusive  of  Coorg,  Hyderabad,  and  Mysore,  at 
nearly  138,000,000.  Whilst  in  our  own  territories  education  and 
enlightenment  are  making  gigantic  strides,  in  those  under  native 
princes  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  still  broods,  and  is  un- 
illumined  except  by  the  reflected  light  of  our  own  progress. 
Whilst  in  British  India  the  supremacy  of  the  law  has  been  esta- 
blished and  is  acknowledged,  and  all  are  equal  in  its  eyes,  in  the 
majority  of  native  states  there  is  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  ruler 
and  his  favourites ;  and  a  superstitious  dread  of  divine  displeasure 
makes  every  one,  from  the  prince  on  his  throne  to  the  peasant  in 
his  hut,  the  slave  of  priestly  power.  We  have  established  a  regular 
police  and  courts  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  which,  however  imperfect  in  practical  working,  at  all 
events  prove  the  honesty  of  our  intentions  and  the  excellence 
of  our  principles;  in  native  territories  crime  is  generally  con- 
donable  for  money,  and  no  police  is  in  existence,  except  such  as 
may  be  considered  to  lie  in  the  system  of  the  mutual  responsibility 
of  the  inhabitants  of  places  for  each  other's  good  conduct,  whilst 
the  settlement  of  civil  disputes  is  left  to  village  juries  or  pun- 
chayets,  or  the  pleasure  of  some  venal  underling  of  the  court.  Our 
railroads  are  intersecting  the  estates  of  native  chiefs  and  bringing 
trade  and  prosperity  where  but  for  them  they  never  would  have 
been  known,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  these  to  establish  close  to 
the  station-gates  toll-bars  for  the  levy  of  transit  duties  and  customs' 
levies  for  the  benefit  of  the  chiefs'  exchequers ;  whilst  a  common 
road  commenced  in  British  territory  for  the  opening  up  of  some 
particular  locality  is  stopped  short  on  the  boundary  of  H.  H. 
the  Guicowar  or  other  small  potentate's  realm,  because  the  British 
authorities  will  not  deign  to  bribe  his  prime  minister  to  let  them 
cany  it  on.  How  far  is  our  respect  for  the  independence  of  these 
protected  and  subordinate  chiefs  to  be  carried,  when  on  the  other 
hand  the  interests  of  civilisation  and  progress,  nay,  even  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in  parts  of  the  country  bordering 
on  their  estates,  call  aloud  for  our  interference  ?  In  a  late  notable 
instance  the  governor-general,  then  Sir  John  Lawrence,  has  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  exercise  what  may  be  said  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  paramount  power  in  India  in  deposing  an 
independent  prince,  the  Kawab  of  Tonk,  for  murdering,  or  being 
privy  to  the  murder  of,  some  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In  this 
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exercise  of  power  the  sanction  of  higher  authority,  as  well  as 
the  cordial  assent  of  public  opinion,  have  fully  supported  him. 
But  let  us  suppose  mere  faults  of  omission  and  not  of  commission, 
cases  in  which  through  the  simple  neglect  of  the  ruler  his  powers 
are  delegated  'to  corrupt  ministers  or  court  favourites,  and  misused 
to  his  own  detriment  and  that  of  his  people — where  justice  is  sold 
openly  or  behind  a  transparent  veil — where  civil  rights  are  regu- 
lated under  the  "  good  old  plan"  of — 

Let  him  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  let  him  keep  who  can  ; 

and  where  crime  escapes  punishment  through  the  corruption  of  offi- 
cials. In  such  is  it  our  duty  to  interfere  authoritatively  and  introduce 
the  needed  reforms,  or  are  we  to  await  the  spread  of  the  leaven  of 
education  and  example,  and  hope  for  the  gradual  upheaving  of  a 
better  material  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  ?  Are  we  to  allow 
the  vigorous  efforts  we  are  making,  and  the  money  of  the  Indian  tax- 
payer we  are  expending  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  capital,  to  im- 
prove the  communications  of  our  own  and  native  states  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  develop  their  trade,  to  be  frustrated  by  the  selfish 
advantage  taken  of  such  development  by  the  rulers  of  the  latter  to 
swell  their  own  receipts,  and  trade  to  be  again  cramped  or  destroyed  ? 
The  line  is  difficult  to  draw,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  it  is  our 
duty  as  the  paramount  power  in  India  to  remain  entirely  passive 
under  such  circumstances  and  let  the  evil  take  its  course  until  better 
times  turn  up.  It  is  in  the  first  place  the  business  of  the  residents 
and  political  agents  at  native  courts  to  urge  the  reform  of  all 
abuses  on  the  chiefs  with  the  full  weight  of  the  personal  and 
representative  influence  they  can  in  most  cases  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  For  the  reason  that  they  are  always  in  a  position  of  a 
delicate  nature,  one  in  which  that  most  invidious  of  all  offices, 
the  giving  of  good  advice,  is  their  chief  business,  political  officers 
should  invariably  be  carefully  selected  men,  men  well  known  for 
their  good  sense,  tact,  and  unfailing  good  temper ;  the  last,  to  endow 
them  with  patience  under  the  trial  of  preaching  in  vain  to  un- 
willing listeners  ;  the  good  sense,  to  teach  them  what  matters  should 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  administration  itself,  and  what  should 
form  the  subject  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  the  tact,  to  know  how  to  clothe 
advice  in  palatable  words  so  as  to  lose  no  chance  of  its  not  being 
rejected.  Whenever  the  efforts  of  the  political  officers,  backed  up  by 
the  authority  of  Government,  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  inter- 
ference in  any  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  foreign  state,  except  such 
as  might  in  some  palpable  manner  react  upon  the  order  and  good 
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rule  of  our  own  subjects  would  certainly  be  unjustifiable,  but  if 
crime  were  rife  in  a  part  of  British,  and  those  who  committed 
it  were  notoriously  sheltered  in  foreign,  territory,  or  if  constant 
depredation  were  known  to  be  practised  in  the  former  by  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter,  and  the  authorities  of  the  foreign  power  did  not 
cordially  co-operate  with  our  own  in  putting  a  stop  to  such  a  state 
of  matters,  it  would  certainly  be  no  extravagant  stretch  of  power  to 
take  the  management  of  the  particular  district  into  our  own  hands 
temporarily  until  it  ceased.  This  would  be  done  without  hesitation 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  minor  chiefs,  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  those  of  greater  power  should  be  more  leniently  dealt  with. 
Where  mere  obstructiveness  to  improvement  had  to  be  complained 
of,  or  nothing  more  serious  than  the  foolishness  of  placing  restric- 
tions on  trade  that  could  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  or 
destroying  it,  if  the  trade  were  confined  to  foreign  territory 
nothing  could  be  done ;  but  if  it  were  one  in  which  the  interests  of 
our  own  territory  were  concerned,  retaliation  of  the  same  kind, 
such  as  to  affect  the  revenues  of  the  obstructive  state,  would 
apparently  be  our  only  remedy.  I  would  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine in  such  cases  of  always  doing  good  in  the  hope  that  good 
might  follow:  that  desirable  result  would  be  attained,  as  long  as 
the  employes  of  native  courts  remain  the  rapacious  and  short- 
sighted men  they  are,  when  Utopia  was  established.  In  matters 
of  education  things  must  of  necessity  take  their  own  course.  It  is 
certain  that  in  due  time  the  inhabitants  of  native  states  will  take 
some  means  of  procuring  education  if  their  rulers  will  not  give  it 
them,  and  no  opportunity  must  be  neglected  for  forcing  the  benefits 
of  its  acquirement  on  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  themselves.  A 
great  impression  has  already  been  made  in  some  quarters,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the  political  officers 
are  doing  and  will  do  their  duty.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  allow  their  sons  to  reside  in  our  own 
territories  at  institutions  specially  founded  with  such  an  object, 
and  the  experiment  has  been  commenced  with  some  little  success. 
Its  importance  on  the  future  of  India  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
History  abundantly  teaches  us  that  the  successors  of  the  able  men 
of  the  East  who  have  from  time  to  time  risen  to  sovereign  dignity 
have  almost  invariably  been  weak  and  effeminate ;  the  early  habits 
of  debauchery,  and  its  frequent  accompaniment  and  partial  cause, 
the  habit  of  opium  eating,  which  have  been  the  well-known 
reasons  for  this  degeneracy,  can  only  be  guarded  against  effectually 
by  the  complete  separation  of  the  youthful  noble  from  the  debasing 
influences  of  his  uneducated  home ;  and  to  carry  this  into  effect 
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neither  money  nor  pains  on  our  part  should  be  wanting.  They 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  better  government  of  native  states, 
when  the  rising  generation  of  healthy  and  educated  young  men 
take  the  place  of  their  debauched  and  ignorant  fathers.  The  vast 
areas  now  lying  un tilled  in  such  states  through  want  of  security  of 
tenure  will  then  come  into  cultivation,  because  their  rulers  will  see 
that  it  brings  more  money  into  their  own  treasuries  to  treat  their 
tenants  liberally  than  to  rob  or  drive  them  away.  The  cares  of 
government  will  be  found  to  lie  much  more  lightly  on  the  ruler's 
shoulders  when  justice  is  administered  impartially  between  man 
and  man,  and  when  the  law  represses  the  priestly  or  rich  perpe- 
trator of  fraud  and  rascality,  as  promptly  as  the  wild  and  lawless 
Bheel  or  Eamoosee.  Such  can  be  the  result  only  of  the  rulers  of 
native  states  being  rendered  fit  to  hold  that  position  on  the  day  of 
civilisation  that  has  now  dawned  upon  India,  and  which  can  no 
more  be  checked  in  its  revivifying  progress  than  the  sun  can  be 
turned  backward  in  the  heavens. 

The  political  effect  of  the  more  liberal  employment  of  natives  in 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs  I  have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  sketch :  of  the  effect  upon  their  social  condition  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  which  is  the  marked 
feature  of  the  day,  I  have  yet  to  speak.  Few  people  at  home  have 
any  idea  of  the  social  gulf  that  now  separates  the  great  mass  of  even 
the  educated  natives  from  the  Europeans  in  India.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  on  the  subject : 

"  At  present  we  are  singularly  and  almost  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people  of  India,  almost  as  much  as  if  we  had 
visited  a  different  race  in  a  different  planet.  We  come  into  outward 
contact  with  them,  but  oceans  of  thought,  feeling,  association,  habits, 
and  beliefs  separate  us  mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually,  until  we 
can  meet  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  Christianity  as  well  as  a 
common  citizenship." 

In  the  former  I  fear  many  generations  must  pass  before  we  can 
possibly  come  together  :  but  of  the  latter  ground  of  meeting  we  see 
no  such  reason  to  despair.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  haughtiness 
and  exclusiveness  which  prompt  the  English  residents  in  India  to 
hold  aloof  from  social  intercourse  with  their  less  favoured  and  less 
advanced  native  fellow-citizens  ;  but  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that 
want  of  amalgamability,  if  I  may  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion,  one 
removable  only  by  the  natives  themselves,  generally  escapes  observa- 
tion. Europeans  and  natives  cannot  possibly  amalgamate  socially  as 
long  as  the  condition  of  females  among  the  latter  remains  what  it  is. 
It  is  probably  only  since  the  advent  of  the  Mussulmans  and  their 
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religion  into  Hindostan  that  the  seclusion  of  women  of  the  higher 
classes  has  been  carried  to  its  present  extent.  The  Hindoos  caught 
up  the  fashions  of  the  Mahomedaii  nobles,  and  the  Parsees  have 
imitated  them  in  this,  as  well  as  in  more  objectionable  customs. 
With  the  exception  of  among  the  Mussulmans,  religious  feeling  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  custom,  which  has  come  in  reality 
to  designate  merely  the  superior  station  or  respectability  of  the 
jurdah-nislieen,  or  sitter  behind  the  screen.  Under  the  influence 
of  European  civilisation  this  formidable  barrier  is  beginning  to  be 
broken  down,  as  yet  only  among  the  educated  Hindoos  and  Parsees, 
but  until  it  disappears  the  social  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
them,  on  any  but  the  most  distant  and  formal  terms,  cannot  be  anti- 
cipated. An  Englishman  naturally  considers  it  a  kind  of  insult  to 
himself  that  he  cannot  go  where  his  wife  is  allowed,  and  thinks 
twice  about  the  correctness  of  her  being  escorted  into  his  zenana 
by  a  man  who  keeps  his  own  wives  shut  up.  Englishwomen,  also, 
very  naturally  have  similar  feelings  ;  and  any  intimate  acquaintance 
between  European  and  native  families  is  thus  rendered  impossible. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  in  as  far  as  regards  Mussulmans  and 
Hindoos,  the  more  insurmountable  barrier  of  religion  and  caste, 
which  forbids  the  members  of  each  creed  and  caste  to  eat  food  pre- 
pared, or  drink  water  drawn,  by  those  of  any  other.  It  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  hospitality  exercised  by  the  one  towards  the  other, 
or  towards  the  members  of  other  persuasions.  The  only  social 
entertainment  which  men  of  different  castes  can  accordingly  enjoy 
in  common  is  the  Nautch,  or  exhibition  of  dancing  girls,  to  which 
senseless  and  tedious  performance  it  is  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
Europeans  to  be  invited.  Occasionally  a  rich  native  does  honour  to 
his  European  friend,  with  a  show  of  fireworks  and  a  supper  of 
champagne  and  sweet  cakes,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  ask  for 
the  loan  of  his  friend's  own  servant  to  make,  and  which  he  cannot 
himself  sit  down  to  or  partake  of.  A  wearisome  affair  it  is  too. 
Until  the  time  for  the  fireworks  arrives,  there  is  seldom  anything  to 
do  but  to  get  through  some  of  the  smallest  of  small  talk  with  the 
host  and  a  few  native  acquaintances,  look  at  French  clocks  decorated 
with  tight-rope  dancers  or  birds  which  chirp  and  flutter  their 
wings,  and  listen  to  musical  snuff-boxes,  whilst  the  ladies  of  the 
party  are  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of  the  house  to  an  interview 
with  the  host's  wife,  who  probably  can  only  speak  some  local  dialect 
incomprehensible  to  the  Europeans,  who  but  rarely  understand 
more  than  a  little  Hindoostanee.  To  change  this  state  of  affairs  the 
education  of  females,  which  has  of  late  years  made  great  strides, 
will  do  much.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Miss 
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Carpenter  for  her  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  her 
dark-skinned  sisters.  Although  past  middle  age  herself,  and,  there- 
fore, hardly  fit  to  bear  exposure  to  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate, 
this  energetic  and  large-hearted  lady  has  gone  out  to  Bombay  to 
superintend  in  person  the  institution  of  a  training  school  for  female 
teachers — an  indispensable  preliminary  step  towards  the  proper 
education  of  Indian  women,  whom  the  customs  of  their  people  now 
send  to  their  husbands'  homes  (they  being  generally  married  before 
they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old)  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  a 
time  at  which  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  acquired  much 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments.  With  the  spread  of  education  among 
Indian  women  there  will  necessarily  come  for  them  greater  personal 
freedom  and  facility  for  intercourse  with  European  ladies,  and  this 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  first  practical  amalgamation  of  the  races 
in  social  feelings  and  ideas. 

The  day,  too,  must  soon  arrive  when,  with  the  advance  of  India 
in  material  prosperity,  the  assimilation  of  the  whole  of  our  financial 
system  to  that  obtaining  in  more  civilised  countries  must  be  an- 
ticipated, and  prudently  and  timely  prepared  for.  When  capital 
accumulates  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  requires  means  for  in- 
vestment, the  first  direction  it  will  naturally  take  will  be  that  of 
the  acquisition  of  property  in  land.  It  will  be  impossible  long  to 
resist  the  cry  that  will  be  raised  for  permission  to  redeem  the  land- 
tax  on  land  held  by  the  state,  and  the  change  of  its  present  tenure 
to  freehold.  A  good  deal  was  said  on  this  subject  some  years  ago, 
but  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  project  was  most  wisely  postponed 
for  the  time.  From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  railway  un- 
dertakings, the  value  of  landed  property  has  been  in  a  transition 
state,  and  still  further  changes  will  take  place  as  the  branches 
subsidiary  to  the  great  trunk  lines  are  constructed.  Places  in 
which  land  now  possesses  next  to  no  marketable  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  its  produce,  may  become 
important  centres  of  trade,  and  those  in  which  it  now  fetches  the 
highest  price  may  become  comparatively  unimportant.  The  creation 
of  freeholds,  at  prices  in  which  time  and  circumstances  were  sure  to 
effect  great  relative  changes,  would  have  operated  very  unfairly  in 
the  past,  and  will  equally  do  so  until  the  development  of  railways, 
or  at  least  the  main  lines,  and  other  large  public  works,  shall  have 
settled  the  relative  value  of  land  in  different  localities  tolerably 
definitely.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  looking  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  prices  witnessed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  still  greater  enhancement  in  future,  that  had  this 
measure  been  carried  into  force  at  the  time  it  was  proposed — were 
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it  even  now  to  be  carried  out  before  we  could  affirm  that  land  had 
acquired  the  highest  marketable  value  it  was  likely  to  acquire,  in 
its  natural  arid  unimproved  condition,  for  many  years  to  come— to 
allow  the  land-tax  to  be  redeemed  would  be  to  throw  away  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  therefore  that  of  the  payers  of  taxes,  at 
less  than  its  proper  price.  Eventually  it  must  be  done,  and  not 
until  it  is  done  to  some  appreciable  extent  shall  we  raise  up  a  class 
of  landed  proprietors,  fitted  by  their  position  and  influence,  as  well 
as  by  their  education,  to  assume  any  large  share  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  in  its  higher  branches.  To  attempt  to  carry 
out  such  a  measure  suddenly  or  indiscriminately  would  be  a  most 
suicidal  policy,  even  were  the  object  that  of  promoting  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  construction  of  public  works  of  improvement.  The 
creation  of  artificial  wants,  and  of  a  taste  for  foreign  luxuries  among 
the  people,  which  could  alone  supply  an  adequate  source  of  taxation 
to  fill  the  place  of  that  which  would  be  lost  by  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  must  be  a  work  of  time.  Until  this  new  source  could 
be  made  available,  the  financial  requirements  of  the  country  would 
have  to  be  met  by  increased  receipts  from  the  irrigational  works 
executed,  or  additional  direct  taxation,  the  former  of  which  would 
also  need  many  years  for  their  development,  and  the  latter  provoke 
discontent  and  resistance,  which  the  operation  of  the  land-tax  gives 
no  cause  for.  On  the  other  hand  again,  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country  will  not  be  properly  developed  by  the  application  of  capital 
and  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  produce  of  the  land  until 
freeholds  are  created,  and  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  urge 
that  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  be  permitted,  by  such  gradual 
degrees  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  supply  of  some  source  of 
taxation  equally  prolific  with  that  given  up.  For  the  present, 
the  wants  of  a  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  vegetarians,  are 
restricted  to  the  use  of  such  simple  food  as  they  can  cook  for  them- 
selves or  that  a  Brahmin  can  cook  for  them,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
clothing,  to  cotton  stuffs  which  will  wash.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  their  tastes  can  undergo  such  a  change  as  to  bring 
about  the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury  which  might  bear  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  other 
revenue.  Among  Hindoos,  to  whose  taxation  as  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  the  Indian  financier  must  chiefly  look, 
the  difference  between  the  food  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  trifling : 
the  former  eats  more  ghee  (clarified  butter)  and  consumes  a  few 
more  spices  and  more  fruit,  but  both  equally  eat  grain.  As  to 
clothing,  the  rich  man  wears  fine  and  the  poor  coarse  cloth,  but  the 
material  of  both  is  cotton  ;  silk  and  brocade,  and  other  expensive 
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clothing  would  be  simply  unbearable  for  general  wear,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  the  frequent  washing  of  body 
clothing  indispensable  to  comfort.  Indirect  taxation,  to  touch  the 
rich  only,  could  not  possibly  be  general,  for  the  distinction  between 
the  necessaries  of  the  poor  and  the  insignificant  luxuries  of  the 
rich  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  levy  of  duty  on  importation 
without  diminishing  consumption.  The  creation  of  a  taste  for 
taxable  luxuries  among  the  general  population  of  India,  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  the  increase  of  wealth  but  of  the  loosening  of  the  ties 
of  caste,  and  a  change  of  manners  and  customs,  which  have  been 
the  growth  of  centuries.  The  necessary  change  in  the  system  of 
taxation  to  suit  such  a  change  of  customs  must  be  gradual — too 
gradual  to  be  manageable  by  general  Imperial  measures,  or  any  not 
founded  on  minute  local  observation  and  inquiry.  This  considera- 
tion supplies  another  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
for  localising  taxation.  No  one  can  know  the  particular  methods 
of  taxation  that  will  answer  the  best  among  the  residents  of  a 
certain  town  or  locality  so  well  as  a  native  of  it,  and  no  authority 
is  likely  to  understand  so  little  on  the  subject  as  a  governor  with 
his  council,  accustomed  to  sit  in  one  place  and  reason  as  to  what 
natives  should  or  should  not  consume,  from  European  analogies  or 
upon  grounds  deduced  from  general  considerations.  Similarly,  the 
person  most  likely  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  a  man's  income  is 
his  own  neighbour,  one  who  sees  him  in  his  daily  walk  of  life,  if 
not  connected  with  him  in  business ;  and  it  was  from  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  income-tax  in  India  proved  such  a  remarkable  failure, 
in  the  way  of  over,  as  much  as  in  that  of  under,  estimation  of  profits 
and  incomes. 

Of  our  future  political  relations  with  foreign  states  in  India 
there  is  but  little  occasion  to  speak.  The  policy  of  annexation 
has  been  definitely  abolished  even  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs,  by 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  native  princes  to  adopt.  It 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  native  states  will  always  exist, 
and  government,  according  to  native  ideas,  will  be  found  side  by 
side  with  our  own.  In  the  case  of  the  Nawab  of  Tonk,  already 
mentioned,  the  interference  of  the  paramount  power  was  only 
exercised  for  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  good  order,  and  the 
fact  of  the  principality  being  at  once  conferred  on  a  near  relative 
of  the  deposed  ruler,  was  a  convincing  proof  that  no  sinister 
motive  lay  hidden  under  the  proceeding.  In  future,  then,  none 
of  the  native  states  of  India  will  come  under  our  direct  rule, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  *  Protected  from 
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both,  external  and  internal  enemies  by  British  power,  they  have 
before  them,  if  they  desire  to  embrace  it,  a  rare  opportunity  of 
progress  in  the  peaceful  arts.  With  our  example  in  the  various 
administrative  changes  and  reforms  introduced  into  British  terri- 
tories, they  may  choose  for  adoption  what  is  good  and  practically 
useful,  and  avoid  what  is  cumbrous  in  our  system,  and  unsuited  to 
the  temper  and  circumstances  of  their  subjects.  Those  among 
them  who  do  not  gain  in  prosperity  under  such  auspices  will 
only  have  to  thank  their  own  infatuated  mental  blindness,  and 
from  the  shortcomings  of  such  men  British  rule  will  derive  addi- 
tional lustre.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  probably  ourselves 
derive,  from  the  use  that  educated  and  intelligent  native  chiefs 
may  make  of  institutions  framed  upon  our  models,  many  valuable 
hints  as  to  their  defects  in  practical  working.  The  continued 
existence  of  native  states  is  thus  of  advantage  for  more  than  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  safety-valves,  in  affording  places  in  which 
discontented  spirits  from  among  our  own  subjects  may  find  vent 
for  their  energies  and  ambitions,  places  in  which  all  the  tall 
poppies  are  not  cut  down,  as  with  us,  to  the  dead  level  of  laws 
under  which  none  may  be  taller  than  his  fellows.  Our  true  policy 
is  therefore  to  maintain  them,  and  trust  to  time  and  the  change  in 
the  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  it  will  bring  about,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  generally  more  enlightened  system  of 
administration  ;  the  demand  for  this  will  become  one  not  to  be 
resisted  by  even  the  most  old-fashioned  and  bigoted  of  native  rulers, 
when  education  has  opened  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  to  see  their 
own  rights. 

Many  educated  natives,  trained,  by  practice  in  offices  of  inferior 
importance,  such  as  the  courts  for  the  decision  of  civil  suits  for 
small  amounts,  to  weigh  evidence,  are  as  capable  of  sitting  on  the 
judicial  bench  as  the  average  run  of  men  in  the  civil  service,  who 
now  hold  all  the  higher  appointments  in  that  line.  One  or  two 
have  already  been  promoted  to  seats  in  the  high  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  have  not  been  found  wanting.  But  as  merit  sufficient 
to  entitle  its  possessor  to  this  high  honour  will  of  course  be  rare, 
the  majority  of  educated  natives  will  be  but  little  benefited  by  the 
exceptional  promotion  of  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  the 
highest  judicial  office,  at  distant  intervals  of  time;  and  what  is 
wanted,  to  be  of  practical  advantage  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
alumni  of  our  Indian  universities,  is  the  throwing  open  to  them 
of  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  judicial  appointments,  now  held 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  covenanted  European  service. 
The  justice  in  minor  criminal  cases  disposed  of  by  most  of  those 
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native  employes,  who  exercise  such  functions  simply  from  the 
accident  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  some  parts  of  India,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  A  means  of 
reform  in  this  respect  is  ready  at  one's  hands,  and  there  is  nothing 
simpler  than  to  intrust  the  disposal  of  such  cases  to  the  courts 
existing  for  the  settlement  of  civil  suits.  It  would  probably  also 
be  found  advisable,  in  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  functions 
of  a  collector  of  land  revenue  and  magistrate  of  a  district  are 
combined  in  one  person,  to  appoint  separate  officers  for  the  duties 
of  the  latter,  as  done  in  other  parts.  The  administrative  duties  of 
the  former,  which  should  comprise  every  branch  of  the  executive 
but  the  judicial,  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  important  to  make  it 
desirable  that  the  time  of  these  officers  should  be  given  entirely  to 
them,  instead  of  being  taken  up  with  the  tedious  business  of 
recording  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  which  an  English  police 
magistrate  would  dispose  of  on  viva  voce  inquiry.  In  all  depart- 
ments in  which  an  aptitude  for  calculations  and  figures  is  the 
chief  requisite,  there  is  no  doubt  that  educated  natives  could  be 
raised,  much  more  frequently  than  they  are,  to  positions  of  authority 
and  control,  for  their  general  ability  as  financiers,  without  question, 
far  excels  that  of  ordinary  members  of  the  civil  service.  In  short, 
for  every  position  in  which  the  breadth  of  view,  possessed  by  few 
Europeans  even  in  India,  necessary  to  enable  a  single  mind  to 
exercise  general  executive  control,  to  govern  the  masses,  is  not 
needed,  educated  natives  might  now  be  found  fitted,  and  more 
will  be  found  as  education  spreads.  For  all  such  positions  natives 
should  be  held  eligible,  and  to  all  should  they  be  by  degrees 
nominated  without  reserve. 

This  proposal  may  sound  startling  to  many  members  of  the 
covenanted  civil  service  of  India,  and  alarmists  may  raise  the  cry 
of  "  vested  rights  in  danger !"  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
will  convince  them  that,  for  several  generations  to  come,  there  is 
every  probability  that  what  the  service  may  lose  in  one  direction 
it  will  gain  in  another.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  that, 
as  civilisation  of  the  European  type  extends  in  India,  the  state 
of  society  must  necessarily  become  more  and  more  complex. 
With  greater  complexity  of  the  relations  of  society,  the  labour 
of  administering  to  its  wants,  in  the  various  sections  of  executive 
government,  will  of  course  increase  proportionately,  and  will  have 
to  be  subdivided  as  minutely  as  in  European  countries,  where  the 
more  advanced  civilisation  and  refinement  of  the  people  have  been 
found  to  render  such  division  necessary.  In  the  initiation  of  all 
the  reforms  and  improvements  the  progress  of  society  in  India  will 
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call  for,  the  statesmanlike  head  of  the  Englishman,  whose  youth 
has  been  passed  under  the  influence,  and  whose  earliest  associations 
are  bound  up  with  the  remembrance,  of  the  institutions  of  his  own 
native  country,  must  work  with  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  that  of 
his  adoption ;  and  in  fitting  these  institutions  into  their  unwonted 
place  among  Orientals,  without  marring  those  excellences  which 
have  recommended  them  to  their  own  countrymen,  the  best  ener- 
gies and  the  clearest  intellects  of  as  large  and  competent  a  staff  of 
civilians,  as  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  from  home,  will  be  fully 
taxed  for  generations  to  come. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  a  change  in  our 
financial  policy  in  India  is  called  for,  for  many  weighty  reasons 
brought  into  existence  by  the  advance  of  the  age.  These  sources  by 
which  our  main  revenues  are  now  raised,  a  land-tax,  and  excise  on  salt 
and  spirits,  and  an  export  duty  on  opium  for  foreign  consumption, 
are  to  some  extent  becoming  unsuited  to  present  circumstances,  and 
must,  at  all  events,  be  supplemented  by  other  methods  of  taxation. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  should,  as  far  as  possible,  assume  the  form  of 
indirect  imposts  on  the  imported  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  until  the 
creation  of  artificial  wants  among  them  shall  have  provided  such  a 
resource,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  such  as  may  be  reached  by 
local  taxation,  the  only  means  by  which  the  desirability,  or  the  con- 
trary, of  any  impost  of  a  nature  not  generally  applicable  can  be 
correctly  ascertained.  By  the  more  general  adoption  of  a  system  of 
local  taxation  two  most  important  ends  will  be  attained,  viz.,  first, 
the  relief  of  the  general  revenues  of  India,  the  Indian  Imperial 
exchequer,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  weight  of  several  millions  of 
expenditure,  which  will  provide  against  the  chance  of  the  loss  of  one 
very  precarious  item — the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  opium — and,  as 
long  as  these  do  not  fail,  afford  a  surplus  to  be  expended  on  the 
works  of  irrigation  urgently  needed  to  secure  the  country  from  the 
consequences  of  famines,  and  on  other  public  works  necessary  for 
the  proper  development  of  its  resources ;  and  second,  the  raising  of 
funds  for  local  works  subsidiary  to  those  executed  from  Imperial 
resources,  and  the  more  extensive  employment,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  paid  service  of  Government,  of  large  numbers  of  natives,  whom 
our  system  of  education  is  rendering  fit  for  such  employment,  and  who 
otherwise  would  be  discontented  and  troublesome.  The  two  ends 
thus  attainable  would  react  favourably  on  each  other.  The  capital 
that  would  be  thrown  into  the  country  would  promote  enterprise, 
and  this  would  bring  into  circulation  the  enormous  mass  of  wealth 
that  now  lies  hoarded  and  useless  :  the  confidence  that  would  thus 
gradually  be  engendered  among  the  natives  would  promote  that 
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self-reliance  which  would  raise  their  general  social  status,  and 
render  them  fit  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Intercourse  with  Europeans  would  become  easier,  and 
that  mutual  respect  and  esteem  between  the  two  races,  which  can 
alone  secure  the  permanency  or  long  duration  of  British  rule  in 
India,  take  the  place  of  the  too  general  estrangement  and  aversion 
differences  of  feeling  and  associations  have  always  resulted  in,  and 
which  the  events  of  the  mutinies  of  1857  have  tended  greatly  to 
intensify.  For  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  the  generous  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  enlightened  British 
public,  is  invoked  to  relieve  India  of  the  cost  of  the  transport  of 
troops  and  of  the  home  depots  of  English  troops  serving  in  India, 
and  to  lend  the  use  of  England's  name  for  the  raising,  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  of  the  loans  required,  as  much  to  save  portions  of  the 
population  of  India  from  periodical  liability  to  starvation,  as  to 
develop  those  resources  which  will  react  favourably,  in  promoting 
and  increasing  that  enormous  trade,  which  in  1866  was  of  the  value, 
imports  and  exports  included,  of  over  68  millions  with  the  United 
Kingdom  alone.  If  the  interest  of  England  in  a  commerce  which 
provides  the  raw  material,  by  the  manufacture  of  which  the  industry 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  is  supported,  is 
not  sufficient  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  House  to  Indian 
questions,  let  it  reflect  on  the  value  of  India  to  this  country  in 
many  other  ways,  in  the  tribute  it  pays,  the  wealth  it  pours  into 
England  in  the  shape  of  private  fortunes  and  public  pensions,  and 
the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood  it  affords  to  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  throng  our  already  overstocked  learned  professions. 
Above  all,  let  the  British  taxpayer  think  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  prudent  administration  of  which  will  always  tend  to 
diminish  taxation  in  England,  through  the  flood  of  taxable  wealth 
India  will  increasingly  pour  into  it,  and  insist  upon  his  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  paying  the  attention  to  Indian  measures  which 
such  a  consideration  deserves.  But  without  wishing  to  appeal  too 
strongly  to  the  more  sordid  feelings  of  the  people,  I  would  urge 
those,  who  rightly  consider  the  government  of  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions a  sacred  trust  to  be  taken  on  the  conscience  of  the  British 
nation,  to  look  to  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  and  do  that  justice 
to  150  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  will  presently  promote 
their  material  welfare,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  wide 
diffusion  among  them  of  a  pure  faith,  in  place  of  the  revolting 
beliefs  and  superstitions  which  now  hold  their  souls  in  darkness. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Colonel  MAUDE  wished  to  know  if  the  Essayist  had  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Briggs,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in  India  should  be  given  away  on 
the  American  Homestead  principle.  Would  such  a  plan  answer  ? 

Mr.  YOUL  asked  if  the  land-tax  was  such  as  is  understood  by 
that  name  in  England,  or  if  it  was  not  really  a  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  ?  He  was  glad  to  find  education  so  rapidly  proceeding  in 
India  ;  between  300,000  and  400,000  native  children  were  now  being 
educated  in  the  schools.  The  speaker  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
Miss  Carpenter,  whose  perseverance  in  this  matter  was  beyond  all 
praise. 

Mr.  BRIGGS  explained  that  what  he  had  stated,  in  his  pamphlet,  was 
that  Lord  Canning  had  obtained  an  Act  enabling  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  lands  at  5s.  per  acre  uncleared  and  10s.  per 
acre  cleared ;  he  had  not  proposed  to  give  away  land  in  India,  but 
in  the  Colonies.  If  this  land  policy  had  been  acted  on  since  the 
American  War,  India  might  have  shipped  2,000,000  more  bales  of 
cotton  than  had  been  done  ;  this  would  have  found  employment  for 
333  more  ships  of  1000  tons  each.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
growing  cotton  ;  if  this  were  done,  the  Government  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  taxes,  as  the  people  would  be  affluent. 
He  would  leave  the  land-tax  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON  thought  Lord  Canning's  Act  was  very  imperfectly 
understood ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  land  in  India  at  5s. 
per  acre  ;  he  did  not  agree  with  the  plan  of  giving  the  land  free  ; 
the  provisions  of  Lord  Canning's  Act  were  still  in  force,  although 
modified,  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  BRIGGS  observed  that  land  could  be  had  for  a  song  because  there 
were  no  buyers  ;  instead  of  being  offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  land  should  be  offered  until  a  man  went  into 
the  jungle  and  selected  it.  A  survey  was  then  made,  and  the  man 
who  had  braved  so  many  dangers  in  selecting  his  land,  found  it 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  so  that  the  pioneer  often  found  himself 
outbid  by  men  who  profited  by  his  labour  and  dangers. 

Lord  A.  CHURCHILL  thought  it  a  significant  fact  that  railways, 
roads  and  irrigation  were  so  successful;  these,  he  thought,  would 
consolidate  the  empire,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  natives ;  but 
the  most  gratifying  fact  was  the  increase  of  schools,  the  pupils 
having  increased,  in  ten  years,  from  8000  to  750,000.  He  considered 
the  bureaucratic  government  the  worst  of  all  forms,  and  this  it 
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was  that  had  prevented  the  development  of  the  country.  He  con- 
sidered local  government,  under  the  guidance  of  Europeans,  and 
local  rates,  should  be  adopted.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  inequality 
of  the  taxes,  as,  to  his  mind,  it  was  a  great  pity  the  levy  should  be 
4s.  per  head  on  the  necessaries,  and  only  4d.  per  head  on  the  luxuries 
of  life.  The  prime  necessary  was  salt,  and  the  tax  on  that  article 
ought  to  be  at  once  abolished  if,  by  any  possibility,  the  revenue 
could  be  obtained  without  it.  He  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any 
encouragement  to  banking  operations ;  he  would  also  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  encouragement  was  given  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the 
country,  or  if  the  Government  had  not  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on 
them  ?  He  had  heard  of  indigo  planters  who  had,  from  various  causes, 
given  up  their  settlements.  He  also  wished  to  know  if  the  natives 
could  redeem  their  land-tax,  and  so  make  freeholds  of  their  posses- 
sions. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERIE  was  of  opinion  that  taxes  in  India  must  be  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  if  confined  to  the  luxuries,  there  were  so 
few  natives  who  purchased  anything  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life, 
that  no  sufficient  revenue  could  be  raised  from  them. 

Mr.  WHEN  said  the  land-tax  in  India  was  now  properly  a  land 
rental ;  only  by  the  spread  of  education  could  the  luxuries  of  life  be 
brought  into  greater  use,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  tax 
the  necessaries.  One  great  source  of  revenue  was  the  opium-tax, 
and  if  China  threw  open  her  ports  this  would  be  gone,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  deficit ;  he  saw  no  advantage  in  redeeming  the  land- 
tax,  as  a  perpetual  leasehold  was  as  good  as  a  freehold ;  he  con- 
sidered, therefore,  the  land-tax  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  imposed. 

Mr.  LYNN  wished  to  know  if  land  could  be  obtained  as  easily  in 
small  as  in  large  plots ;  if  not  less  than  3000  acres  could  be  had,  it 
would  be  a  great  barrier  to  settlements ;  in  Canada,  where  it  could 
be  had  in  small  plots,  the  country  was  thickly  settled ;  but  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  population  was  very  sparse. 

Mr.  HYDE  CLARKE  said  India  was  a  country  differing  in  every 
respect  from  our  own,  made  up  of  many  castes.  He  thought  we  erred 
in  trying  to  force  our  social  life  and  customs  on  the  higher  class  of 
natives,  and  it  was  a  question  to  him  if  we  were  not  pushing  instruc- 
tion and  neglecting  education  too  much  ;  and  that  it  might  be  better, 
by  the  construction  of  railways  and  irrigating  works,  to  instruct  the 
natives  in  the  advantages  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  in  reply,  said  that  the  imposition  of  the  land-tax 
differed  in  the  various  Presidencies;  he  hoped  everything  would 
not  be  made  to  give  way  to  cotton,  as  the  natives  were  not  good 
cultivators  and  this  crop  impoverished  the  land.  It  was  impossible 
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to  tax  luxuries,  as  the  people  had  none,  but  by  improving  their  con- 
dition a  taste  for  luxuries  would  spring  up ;  meantime  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  without  the  land-tax.  The  great  object  of  his 
(Mr.  Eogers')  paper  had  been  to  show  that  natives  had  not  sufficient 
place  in  the  public  offices  and  government  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  it  was  seventeen  years  since  he  had  been  in 
India;  the  country  was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Since  that  time  we  had  learned  the  necessity  of  governing 
the  country,  not  for  the  benefit  of  England,  but  for  itself.  Seeing 
the  progress  of  great  public  works — as  railways,  irrigation  works, 
and  others  —it  was  clear  India  was  in  process  of  great  social  and 
commercial  development ;  and  she  might  take  her  place,  one  day, 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.  In  conclusion, 
he  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Eogers  for  his  able 
paper. 
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AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Monday, 
17th  May,  1869,  Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair,  the 
following  Paper  was  read : — 

THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  COLONISATION. 
BY  MR.  J.  ROBINSON,  M.L.C.,  OP  NATAL. 

In  making  use  of  the  opportunity  kindly  afforded  to  me  by  the 
Council  of  this  young  but  most  important  Society,  to  read  a  paper 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  great  question  of  Colonisation 
— a  question  which  I  rejoice  to  find  is  acquiring  more  and  more  pro- 
minence in  this  country — I  have  found  it  difficult  to  select  a  topic 
which  I  could  fitly  treat  within  the  limits  of  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
and  without  anticipating  unduly  the  matter  of  a  paper  I  have  to 
read,  on  the  Progress  of  the  British  Colonies,  before  another  institu- 
tion during  the  present  month. 

Belying,  however,  upon  the  indulgence  of  my  audience,  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  leave  subjects  of  a  distinct  political  character  to. 
abler  and  more  experienced  hands,  and  have  prepared  a  few  desul- 
tory remarks  upon  the  Social  Aspects  of  Colonisation,  as  being  a 
subject  upon  which  I  could  speak  with  greater  confidence,  and  of 
more  special  novelty  in  this  country.  But  here,  too,  I  must  explain 
that,  not  having  any  closer  acquaintance  with  the  great  Australian 
and  American  groups  of  colonies  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
constant  perusal  of  their  local  journals,  and  of  such  books  connected 
with  them  as  have  come  within  my  reach,  I  cannot  pretend  to  apply, 
except  in  the  most  general  manner,  my  own  observations  as  a 
colonist  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  vast  communities. 

Perhaps  it  may  also  be  as  well  that  I  should  state,  at  the  outset, 
that  though  not  a  colonist  by  birth  I  am  thoroughly  one  in  instinct 
and  in  association ;  that  I  have  passed  the  larger  portion  of  my  life 
in  a  colony,  and  that  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  obscure  of  Eng- 
land's fifty  dependencies ;  that  I  take  a  real  pride  and  pleasure  in 
the  work  that  a  colonist  has  to  do ;  and  that  therefore  I  may  speak 
with  a  measure  of  enthusiasm,  if  not  altogether  of  prejudice,  for 
which,  should  it  be  only  too  self-evident,  I  must  crave  your  candid 
forbearance  and  your  kindly  consideration. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  colonies,  and  those  that  form 
them,  deserve  a  higher  place  in  an  estimate  of  the  world's  progress 
than  is  commonly  conceded  to  them.  They  are  generally  regarded 
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as  supplementing  a  chapter  of  past  or  contemporaneous  history,  not, 
as  in  fact  they  often  are,  and  have  been,  the  starting-points  of  his- 
torical development.  How  many  nations  are  there  not  whose 
sources  will  be  found  intermixed  with  colonial  elements  ?  Some  of 
the  most  renowned  communities  that  the  world  has  seen,  if  traced 
to  their  roots,  spring  from  colonising  movements.  To  speak  of 
colonists,  therefore,  in  anything  like  historical  sequence,  would  be 
to  review  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  for  ever  since  Cain  left 
his  father's  dwelling-place — a  reprobate  and  a  wanderer,  antitype  of 
many  another  in  these  modern  times — the  great  work  of  colonisation 
has  been  going  on. 

It  should  be  an  inspiring  thought  to  all  colonists,  and  a  strong 
incentive  to  honest  effort  and  worthy  citizenship  on  their  part, 
though  the  fact  is  too  much  forgotten  by  the  world  and  them,  that 
some  of  the  grandest  empires  of  which  "  history  holds  record," 
originated  remotely  in  the  operations  of  some  small  band  of  colonis- 
ing adventurers,  who  in  early  ages  laid  in  alien  soil  the  germs  of 
what  was  in  time  to  reach  to  the  majestic  proportions  of  a  State. 

Egypt — the  oldest  of  the  Old  World,  the  birthplace  of  history, 
the  nursery  of  science — was  peopled,  in  the  dimness  of  faintest 
dawn,  by  the  Shepherd  Kings,  of  whose  existence  the  hieroglyphic 
records  of  tomb,  pillar,  and  pyramid  give  us,  6,000  years  later, 
unquestionable  proof. 

Canaan  was  peopled  by  one  family,  from  whose  twelve  branches 
the  vitalising  principle  of  modern  history  was  to  spring,  and  whose 
primitive  polity  might,  in  many  essential  respects,  be  taken  as  the 
most  perfect  system  of  colonisation  known  to  man.  The  Israelite 
has  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  purest  and  truest  types  of 
colonist. 

Greece,  home  of  the  finest  patriotism  and  the  highest  art,  had 
amongst  its  first  founders  men  from  other  lands,  and,  after  twenty 
centuries  of  prostration,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  invigo- 
rating efforts  and  vitalising  presence  of  Northern  men  will  be 
wanted,  before  the  dormant  elements  of  Hellenic  greatness  are 
rekindled  into  life. 

Rome  was  in  great  measure  the  offspring  of  Greek  enterprise,  and 
in  its  turn  the  coloniser  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  Germanic  lands. 

In  more  modern  times,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  England,  and 
America  have  all  in  their  turn  taken  part  in  the  process  of  coloni- 
sation— a  process  which,  if  closely  studied,  seems  predestined  in  its 
development  and  its  effects.  Those  nations  have  imparted  their 
name  and  bequeathed  their  language  to  vast  territories  in  the 
Western  World,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Australia,  and  to  the  many 
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islands  of  the  sea.  They  have  reproduced  themselves  on  distant 
shores,  and  made  their  memories  imperishable  by  a  more  enduring 
record  than  the  Egyptians.  Stone-carvings  may  be  obliterated  by 
time,  weather,  and  accident,  but  man  succeeds  man  for  ever. 

Types  of  colonists  may  thus  be  found  in  all  ages  of  which  a  trace 
abides.  They  are  all  distinct.  There  are  no  stereotypes.  Egyptian, 
Jew,  Phoenician,  Greek,  Koman,  Saxon,  have  each  a  character  of 
their  own.  That  character  has  been  the  mysterious  work  of  the 
subtlest  and  of  the  simplest  influences.  It  has  been  moulded  by 
circumstance  and  nature.  Earth,  sea,  plains,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
woods  have  been  the  tools  of  God,  the  Divine  Artificer,  who  has 
wisely  designed,  for  inscrutable  ends,  the  manifold  diversities  of 
the  human  race. 

The  Egyptian  in  his  vast  river-plain,  with  few  hills  around  to 
bound  his  vision  or  distract  his  attention  from  the  skies,  became 
the  mystic  communer  with  the  stars — the  grave  and  serious  believer 
in  the  realities  of  an  unseen  world.  Nature  for  him  had  few  charms, 
save  such  as  are  found  in  the  solemn  changes  of  those  rarely-clouded 
heavens ;  and  hence,  in  the  dawntime  of  history,  a  thoughtful  race 
conceived  the  germs  of  knowledge,  and  gave  birth  to  the  first 
shapings  of  science. 

The  Greek,  amidst  the  enchantments  of  land  and  sea  and  sky, 
all  alike  delightful,  felt  the  poetic  instinct  rise  within  him,  imbibed 
finer  inspirations  of  the  beautiful,  and,  abandoning  the  hideous  dis- 
tortions which  represented  the  Egyptian's  ideal,  gave  to  mankind 
the  abstract  principles  and  concrete  outcomes  of  Art,  whose  achieve- 
ments rule  and  guide  us  still. 

The  Roman,  whose  lot  was  cast  amidst  somewhat  tamer  scenes, 
but  still  in  a  land  of  exceeding  fairness  and  fertility,  encountering 
a  stubborn  and  warlike  people,  felt  the  love  of  dominance  and  the 
greed  of  possession  stirring  in  his  breast,  so  that,  ere  his  march  of 
conquest  was  complete,  the  three  qualities  he  represented — the 
religious  instinct,  the  refined  sense  of  art  which  is  civilisation,  and 
the  warlike  spirit  and  social  aspirations  of  a  superior  race — were 
ineradicably  rooted  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

I  have  ventured  upon  these  somewhat  abstract  generalisations, 
superficial  though  they  may  seem  to  be,  because  they  impart,  I 
think,  to  the  colonist's  position  more  significance  than  public  opinion 
in  this  country  is  accustomed  to  attach  thereto,  and  connect  him 
directly  with  the  history  of  the  world.  For  we  are  thus  brought  to 
see  (should  the  views  I  have  hazarded  be  correct),  "  that  the  colonist 
has  in  different  ages  left  khis  stamp,  not  in  the  mere  plot  of  ground 
he  occupied,  not  only  in  the  settlement  of  which  he  is  a  part,  but 
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in  the  world,  in  history,  in  mankind,  in  the  future."  If  ever  man 
works  to  an  unseen  end,  the  colonist  does.  "  If  ever  great  issues 
come  from  little  causes,  then  the  colonist's  existence  and  labours 
have  led  to  unimagined  but  no  less  momentous  ends."  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Egyptian  shepherd,  as  he  gazed  on  the  thickly- 
clustered  lights  above  him,  and  wove  strange  theories  concerning 
them  until  they  became  the  custodians  and  the  arbiters  of  fate, 
fancied  that  he  was  giving  life  to  astronomy,  to  philosophy,  to  all 
the  abounding  fulness  of  scientific  speculation.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  the  early  Eomans  had  any  idea  of  what  their  small  armed 
exploits  were  the  foreshadowing.  But  we,  with  the  past  all  bare 
before  us,  "can  see,  though  they  did  not,  the  processes  and  eifects 
of  their  lives  and  labours  on  the  earth ;  and  British  colonists,  who 
are  doing  the  same  thing  with  just  as  little  forethought  or  fore- 
knowledge," will  have  their  acts  judged  by  unknown  races  in  ages 
of  whose  remoteness  we  can  dare  no  conjecture.  For  I  hold,  with 
Emerson,  that  "  there  is  a  sublime  and  friendly  destiny  by  which 
the  human  race  is  guided — the  race  never  dying,  the  individual 
never  spared — to  results  affecting  masses  and  ages."  Yes, 

"  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  man  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

If,  turning  from  ancient  to  more  modern  times,  we  glance  at  the 
progress  of  colonisation  during  the  last  four  centuries,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  only  four  types  of  European  colonist  remain 
sufficiently  distinct  to  require  recognition.  These  are,  the  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish;  the  French;  the  German  or  Dutch;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  have  sustained  in  later  times  the 
promise  of  their  past.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  colonising  of 
the  world  was  done  by  them.  Not  so  now.  One  never  hears  of  a 
vessel  carrying  emigrants  leaving  a  Spanish  or  a  Portuguese  port. 
Three  centuries  ago  their  colonists  were  known  as  men  of  imperious 
and  overbearing  dispositions,  but  of  chivalrous,  devotional,  and 
adventurous  natures.  Of  the  Spanish  settlers  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  their  Mexican  descendants,  I  will  not  pretend  to  speak. 
For  the  Portuguese  settlers,  however,  who  vegetate  along  the 
African  coast  at  isolated  spots,  and  who  I  presume  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  type  of  their  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  little  that  is 
good  can  be  said.  In  many  respects  they  are  most  degenerate,  and 
have  been  a  bane,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  the  countries  they  have 
occupied.  So  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  I  can  make  this  statement 
without  any  reservation.  Prosecuting  and  abetting  slavery  with 
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diabolical  persistency,  barring  out  from  intercourse  with  fruitful 
regions  other  commercial  peoples,  presenting  to  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  raw  savage  races  base  and  despicable  examples  of  vicious  lives, 
they  have  so  far  acted  geographically  as  dogs  in  the  manger,  or  let 
us  hope  as  social  turnkeys  whose  mission  it  has  been  to  lock  up 
certain  parts  of  the  earth  from  the  world's  approaches,  until  the 
time  for  contact  is  more  fully  ripe.  Seeing  how  long  she  has  been 
about  it,  I  cannot  say  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Portugal  that  her 
Government  has  at  last  forbidden  the  slave  trade ;  such  a  measure 
ought  to  have  been  taken  long  ago,  and  I  can  only  express  a  hope 
that  this  infamous  traffic  will  be  put  down  in  reality,  and  not 
merely  on  paper. 

I  believe  that  the  Spanish  colonist  is  a  more  agreeable  specimen 
of  the  class,  though  I  cannot  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  homely,  kind-hearted,  patriarchal,  and  religious. 
But  yet  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  be  behind  the  age,  and  to  lack 
that  active  principle,  that  progressive  impulse,  by  which  truly 
prosperous  States  are  moved.  In  how  many  lands  are  there  not  the 
ruined  vestiges  of  his  presence !  By  how  many  riversides — in  the 
dim  seclusion  of  how  many  tropical  forests — are  there  not  the  sad 
tokens  of  an  enterprise  which  now  lies  prostrate !  As  a  colonist,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  the  Spaniard  has  ceased  to  be.  His 
name  has  been  merged  in  that  born  of  the  countries  which  were 
once  his,  but  are  so  no  more.  The  Chilian,  the  Brazilian,  the 
Cuban  may  have  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins,  but  it  has  long  ago 
assumed  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Having  seen  something  of  them  abroad,  I  cannot  think  that 
Frenchmen  are  meant  to  be  colonists  in  our  English  understanding 
of  that  term.  They  conquer,  but  they  do  not  occupy.  They  do 
not  enter  upon  the  land  to  possess  it  after  the  fashion  of  good  old 
Scriptural  times.  They  do  not  merge  their  nature  into  that  of  the 
new  land  of  their  adoption.  They  do  not  create  another  branch  of 
the  human  family.  They  remain  part  of  the  parent  tree,  and  are 
as  aliens  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Frenchmen  to  begin 
with,  and  for  ever,  they  never  forget,  and  seldom  cease  to  regret 
France.  Their  military  system  of  colonisation  seems  to  me  admir- 
able. No  false  notion  of  misplaced  philanthropy  interferes  with 
their  work  of  subjection.  They  know  that  their  advent  is  sub- 
stantially a  boon  to  the  people  around,  and  they  are  troubled  by  no 
abstract  scruples  as  to  their  right  to  rule  amongst  them.  Whatever 
else  they  may  not  be,  their  colonies  are  strongly  governed — governed 
with  a  strictness  and  severity  which  brook  no  contumacy  on  the 
part  of  dependent  nations.  But  they  carry  France  everywhere, 
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and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  most  of  the  countries  they  have 
occupied,  French  modes  of  life  are  far  better  fitted  to  the  climates 
and  circumstances  of  the  countries  than  are  English.  I  believe 
that  Algeria  is  losing  all  its  old  Moorish  characteristics,  and  is  fast 
being  Gallicised  in  life,  architecture,  and  language.  Cochin,  I  hear, 
is  being  converted  into  a  second  Cherbourg.  St.  Denis  and  Port 
Louis  are  small  miniatures  of  Paris. 

Let  me  be  understood,  however.  What  I  hold  is,  that  France  as 
a  nation  is  not  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  colonisation,  but  French- 
men, individually,  make  good  colonists.  Their  tendency  to  cen- 
tralisation is  against  the  migratory  and  off-shooting  principle. 
Colonies  which  are  to  flourish  must  be  free,  expansive,  and  self- 
reliant — not  fettered,  swaddled,  and  kept  in  leading-strings.  French 
colonies,  according  to  the  present  standard,  will  be  Imperial  pre- 
serves— artificial  communities — nice  pieces  of  social  and  political 
mechanism,  moved  by  the  grand  central  principle  of  Imperial  will. 
They  will  not  be  self-born  and  self-contained — infant  states,  having 
already  throbbing  within  them  the  lifesprings  of  natural  life.  In 
many  of  their  domestic  qualities — their  love  of  family  kind — their 
cherishing  of  home  ties — their  household  and  somewhat  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  life — there  is  much  to  admire — much  for  Englishmen 
to  imitate;  but  in  the  utter  absence  amongst  them  of  the  vital 
self-governing  principle,  there  is,  I  apprehend,  the  fatal  source  of 
national  stagnation. 

German  and  Dutch  colonists  present  many  attractive  aspects. 
Unlike  the  French,  they  root  themselves  to  the  new  soil,  and  grow 
there.  Like  the  French,  too,  they  transplant  their  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  in  their  manner  of  life  reproduce  the  fatherland  to 
many  generations.  But  the  reproduction  is  accommodated  to  the 
necessities  of  the  new  land,  and  is  not  a  foreign  excrescence.  It  is 
a  new  character  imparted  to  the  country,  which  assumes  it  as  a  man 
does  a  new  habit.  The  German  or  the  Hollander  weds  himself  to 
his  adopted  home  and  becomes  part  of  it — absorbed  in  its  future 
— identified  with  its  fortunes,  and  henceforth  a  constituent  of  its 
population.  In  some  respects  they  make  better  colonists  than 
English  people.  What  I  know  of  them,  at  any  rate  in  Africa, 
verifies  this  conclusion.  We  have  there  evidences  of  thrift,  home- 
liness, and  industry — proofs  of  a  thorough  domestication,  which  are 
not  always  found  amongst  communities  of  British-born  colonists, 
placed  amidst  like  circumstances.  You  see  at  once  to  what  na- 
tionality they  belong.  The  Teuton  smokes  his  porcelain  pipe  as 
fondly,  eats  his  sausages  and  drinks  his  coifee  or  his  beer  as  syste- 
matically, and  clings  to  his  religious  observances  as  devoutly,  under 
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tropic  suns  and  palm-leaves  as  ever  he  did  amidst  his  native  dykes 
or  under  his  paternal  lindens.  One  of  his  most  pleasant  peculiarities 
is  that  he  instinctively  sets  himself  at  once  to  the  task  of  making 
a  home.  Without  wasting  time  in  bootless  discontents,  he  goes 
manfully  to  work,  and  plants  his  vine  and  fig-tree  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  his  old  age  will  find  shelter  beneath  them,  and  that 
his  children  and  children's  children  may  do  the  same. 

I  think  that  this  thorough  home-making  quality  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  success  attending  German  and  Dutch  systems  of  colonisation. 
The  man  who  makes  his  home  in  a  new  land  becomes  concerned  in 
every  aspect  of  its  future.  It  is  not  merely  to  him  a  place  where 
a  few  years  may  be  spent,  and  money  made.  It  is  the  scene  of 
domestic  surroundings,  of  family  associations,  of  social  relationships. 
In  its  churches,  schools,  and  public  institutions — in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  community  happy  and  contented  as  well  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous, the  home-making  man  has  direct  personal  concern. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  scan  the  world's  map,  and  mark  the 
distribution  of  the  earth"s  surface  amongst  men  and  nations,  that 
the  insignificance  of  all  other  colonising  systems,  as  compared  with 
that  of  England,  becomes  apparent.  Continental  nationalisms  are 
only  found  represented  by  a  few  small  and  widely-scattered  spots — 
here  and  there  a  niche  in  some  peninsula — a  seaport  in  some  coast- 
line— one  or  two  distant  islands  of  the  sea.  How  different  these 
from  the  pervasive  tokens  of  British  empire — those  red  patches 
which  in  the  old  and  new  worlds — in  the  northern  and  southern 
oceans — in  cold  and  in  burning  climes — bespeak  the  presence  of  the 
almost  ubiquitous,  restless,  and  never-daunted  English  foot ! 

It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  describe  the  special  qualities  of  the 
English  colonist,  as  they  differ  widely  with  circumstances.  He  is  a 
somewhat  surly,  hardly  pleased,  discontented,  and  ever-grumbling 
being,  as  a  scion  of  John  Bull  cannot  fail  to  be ;  but  he  is  a  sturdy, 
pushing,  plodding,  stubborn  fellow  as  well'.  With  all  the  prudence 
of  his  sire  he  has  a  deep  tinge  of  go-a-headism  in  his  nature.  He 
colonises,  not  to  spread  dominion,  or  to  aggrandise  his  government, 
or  to  exalt  his  national  glory,  but  to  find  new  homes  for  his  children, 
to  seek  wider  opportunities  of  success,  to  attain  to  higher  social 
levels,  to  breathe  freer  air,  or  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  expansive 
nature.  Every  colonist  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  distinct  personal 
end  in  view  in  settling  abroad.  The  very  selfishness  of  his  aims 
ensures  success  to  the  endeavours  of  the  English  colonist.  His  own 
interest  leads  him  to  emigrate,  and  the  same  motive  gives  to  his 
efforts  a  persistency  and  an  earnestness  which  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  work  their  way  onward. 
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Englishmen,  it  is  said,  never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  and 
the  saying  is  true  in  a  remarkable  sense  of  colonists  in  their  dealings 
with  nature.  No  battles  of  the  moral  world  are  severer  or  more 
exacting  than  those  which  in  every  colony  have  to  be  waged  with 
the  vast  difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted  before  new  industries 
are  established,  before  the  capabilities  of  the  country  are  known 
and  developed,  and  before  the  ground,  in  a  social  and  moral,  as  well 
as  in  a  physical  sense,  can  fairly  be  considered  as  broken  up.  At 
first  all  is  hap-hazard  experiment  and  guesswork.  Settlers  have 
first  to  ascertain  what  the  soil  will  produce,  and  then  to  learn  how 
to  produce  it.  They  have  to  ascertain,  by  costly  and  often  ruinous 
experience,  what  are  the  conditions  of  climate  in  their  new  home, 
and  then  to  find  out  how  those  conditions  can  best  be  met.  It  is 
their  business  to  create  the  knowledge  and  amass  the  experience  by 
which  their  successors  will  be  helped  and  guided.  Many  a  product 
has  been  tried,  abandoned,  and  tried  again;  many  a  man's  capital 
has  been  sacrificed  and  his  energies  fruitlessly  expended,  before  the 
resources  of  a  new  country  are  fully  established  and  understood. 

It  is  probably  this  consciousness  on  their  part  of  having  gone 
through  experiences  and  struggles,  of  which  later  colonists  can  have 
but  slight  knowledge,  that  gives  to  "old  colonists,"  or  "original 
settlers,"  the  somewhat  dogmatic,  self-asserting  tone  which  is  con- 
sidered to  distinguish  them.  Writers  have  sometimes  referred  in 
irreverent  terms  to  this  peculiarity  without,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  special  circumstances  wherein  these 
pioneer- settlers  have  been  placed.  I  cannot  but  think  that  were 
people  in  this  country  better  informed  in  their  ideas  regarding  the 
early  days  of  British  dependencies — could  they  more  clearly  under- 
stand all  that  has  to  be  endured  and  gone  through  by  their  own 
compatriots  before  any  British  colony  acquires  the  internal  develop- 
ment and  social  importance  of  an  organised  and  recognised  state — 
they  would  not  only  consider  with  more  interest  colonial  questions, 
but  would  appreciate  more  generously  the  labours,  and  reflect  more 
earnestly  upon  the  achievements,  of  colonists  at  large. 

As  the  character  of  this  paper  is  confessedly  light  and  descriptive, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  set  forth  the  natural  and  social 
conditions  which  a  new  settler  has  to  encounter  during  the  earlier 
years  of  a  colonial  settlement.  And  I  will  take  my  own  youthful 
recollections  of  Natal,  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  many 
emigrants  who  sought  a  home  in  that  fair  southern  land  about  nine- 
teen years  ago.  At  that  time  the  old-fashioned,  slow-sailing  tubs 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  world  had  not  been  superseded 
by  the  fast  clippers  of  the  present  clay ;  and  a  voyage  which  now  is 
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done  in  an  average  of  70  days,  took  90,  and  often  100  days,  in  the 
performance.  Passengers  were  often  detained  at  the  outer  anchor- 
age in  all  the  enjoyment  of  ground-swells,  and  with  the  promised 
land  in  full  view,  for  several  days  at  a  time.  At  last  they  would  be 
sent  on  land  in  large  flat-bottomed  surf-boats,  a  good  drenching 
being  their  first  introduction  to  the  African  coast.  After  scrambling 
ashore,  they  would  find  themselves,  and  such  baggage  as  they  had 
with  them,  left  helpless  on  a  deep  sandy  shore,  where  the  naked 
forms  of  savage  men,  speaking  in  a  wild,  uncouth  tongue,  a  strange, 
dark- leaved  vegetation,  and  a  hot  sun  overhead,  were  all  tokens 
that  the  regions  of  barbarism  had  been  reached.  In  those  days 
such  rarities  as  European  labourers  were  unknown,  and  the  natives 
were  scarcely  avail  able  by  people  utterly  ignorant  of  their  language, 
and  rather  in  dread  of  such  fierce-looking  barbarians.  Between  the 
little  town  and  the  landing-place,  a  distance  of  two  miles  of  sandy 
road,  winding  through  a  thick  leafy  jungle  intervened,  and  this  was 
traversed  by  the  emigrants  as  best  might  be,  either  in  waggons, 
drawn  by  teams  of  fourteen  oxen,  where  people  were  rich  enough 
or  fortunate  to  get  hold  of  them,  or  on  foot.  Many  such  a  group 
have  I  seen  toiling  painfully  along  through  the  heavy  sands,  the 
fathers  laden  with  weary  infants,  and  the  panting  mothers  having 
tired  children  clinging  to  their  skirts.  On  reaching  the  scattered 
cottages  which  then  formed  the  so-called  "  town,"  hours  would  be 
spent  in  finding  out  the  barracks,  in  hiring  some  hut  or  shanty,  or 
in  putting  up  under  the  shelter  of  friendly  bushes  a  tent  in  which, 
for  the  night  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of  accommodation  might  be 
obtained.  To  men,  of  course,  this  kind  of  work  and  experience 
comes  naturally  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  women,  used  at  home  to 
all  the  little  comforts  of  domestic  life,  as  passed  in  civilised  lands, 
and  to  frail  young  children,  the  discomforts,  privations,  and  ex- 
posure of  these  early  years  entailed  a  measure  of  hardship  which, 
however  cheerfully  it  might  be  borne,  was  not  the  less  distressing. 
Still,  after  the  long  terrors  of  shipboard,  land  in  any  form  is  welcome, 
and  I  have  known  an  English  lady,  accustomed  all  her  life  to  every 
necessary  comfort  and  convenience,  regard  a  small  thatched  cabin 
with  its  mud  floor  and  its  open  roof,  and  its  whitewashed  walls,  and 
its  rude  home-made  furniture,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  had 
been  a  palace. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  as  a  reflection  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  social  aspects  of  colonisation,  that  if  there  is  one  lesson  more 
than  another  which  colonisation  teaches,  one  quality  of  our  nature 
which  it  especially  tends  to  evoke,  it  is  contentment.  If  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  colonial  settler's  career  do  not  teach  a  man  to  make 
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the  best  of  circumstances  and  to  take  the  chances  and  changes  of 
life  in  a  quiet  mind,  I  do  not  think  that  aught  else  will.  In  the  days 
of  which  I  speak,  even  the  common  necessaries  of  daily  life  were 
not  always  to  be  had.  Pure  water  was  not  unfrequently  a  luxury 
seldom  seen.  Supplies  of  flour  would  often  run  so  short  that  none 
but  the  wealthiest  could  dare  to  use  it,  and  in  most  households 
coarse  meal  would  suffice  for  every  culinary  purpose.  Abundant 
though  the  cattle  were  in  the  thousand  hills  of  that  beautiful 
land,  butcher's  meat  was  not  at  all  times  purchaseable,  while  the 
commonest  grocers'  wares  were  in  too  many  cases  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  emigrants. 

Nor  was  the  brunt  of  hardship  borne  by  those  whose  social  con- 
dition in  the  old  country  would  have  best  enabled  them  to  bear  it. 
As  a  rule  the  lower  class  of  emigrant  fares  much  better  than  those 
drawn  from  a  higher  social  grade.  What  is  privation  to  others  is 
not  so  much  so  to  them,  and  they  are  better  able  to  turn  to  account 
the  commodities  at  their  command.  But  to  the  respectable  trades- 
man, unused  to  rural  life,  and  untrained  to  the  ruder  arts  of 
domestic  economy,  the  sudden  need  of  self-help  in  everything  is 
most  perplexing  and  baffling.  In  all  probability  several  weeks 
would  elapse  before  he  and  his  belongings  could  fairly  start  for 
their  farm  allotments.  During  that  period  most  of  the  little 
capital  he  might  have  brought  would  be  expended  in  providing 
food  and  shelter  for  his  family.  When  once  fairly  en  route  every 
difficulty  previously  experienced  would  be  intensified  and  multi- 
plied. What  is  now  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive 
district  of  the  colony  was  then  a  bushy  wilderness  with  scarce  a 
homestead  on  it,  with  not  a  road  through  it,  with  not  one  of  its 
many  rivers  bridged,  and  without  any  experience  yet  obtained  of 
its  industrial  capabilities.  Although  their  allotments  might  not  be 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  the  journey  thither  would  be  both 
tedious  and  perilous.  African  rivers  are  beset  by  dangers  of  flood, 
quicksands,  and  alligators.  African  roads,  as  they  were  then,  con- 
sisted of  mere  tracks  taken  heedlessly  over  hills  and  down  valleys, 
and  through  thick  bushy  jungle.  Wagons  would  often  stick  fast 
in  morasses  or  mud  holes,  or  break  down  in  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  stony  hills;  oxen  would  often  fall  sick  or  get  lost,  or  rain 
would  come  and  cause  days'  detention,  before  the  settler  could  land 
his  party  at  their  destination,  or  before  he  could  take  what  little 
produce  he  might  have  to  a  remunerative  market. 

But  these  were  all  preliminary  trials — a  fitting  initiative  to  that 
which  was  to  follow.  Time  would  fail  me  to  describe  all  the  sub- 
sequent vicissitudes  of  the  emigrant's  career.  The  first  thing  to  be 
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done  is  to  provide  shelter  for  the  household.  Tents  and  the  wagon 
will  be  succeeded  by  huts  made  out  of  straw,  fastened  over  poles 
and  bent  twigs— a  kind  of  domicile  which,  primitive  as  it  may 
seem  to  denizens  in  this  city  of  palaces,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  After  this  a  square  house  may  be  put  up,  out  of  poles 
interlaced  with  wattles,  and  coated  with  mud.  This,  for  many 
years  to  come,  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  family  residence. 
It  is  a  less  easy  task,  however,  to  get  fields  ploughed,  and  crops 
planted.  If  not  new  at  agriculture  altogether  as  so  many  are,  the 
settler  is  sure  to  be  a  novice  in  sub-tropical  agriculture,  and  even 
should  the  crop  he  selects  suit  the  soil,  which  at  first  is  rather 
improbable,  he  will  have  to  undo  much  that  he  has  done,  and  to 
learn  from  experience  the  best  mode  of  culture.  Labour,  too,  will 
be  either  precarious  or  scarce,  for  even  where  there  are  natives  in 
abundance,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their  continued 
service.  Having  grown  his  crop  the  settler  has  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  here  fresh  difficulties  arise.  It  costs  something  to  transport  by 
such  a  tedious  process  as  that  I  have  described,  a  load  of  produce 
to  any  distant  point,  and  when  it  gets  there  prices  may  be  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  remunerative.  I  speak  now,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  the  early  times  of  a  settlement,  before  regular 
markets  are  established ;  before  a  proper  shipping  trade  has  been 
developed ;  before  buyers  on  a  large  scale  have  appeared,  and  when 
the  openings  to  producers  are,  in  the  main,  measured  by  the  scanty 
needs  of  the  small  and  impoverished  community.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  producers  are  lucky  enough  to  secure  not  only  good 
crops,  but  good  prices,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  rapid  advance- 
ment ensues.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  should  say  that  these  more 
fortunate  pioneers  were  the  poorest  to  begin  with ;  and  many  a 
case  might  I  cite  of  men  who,  after  landing  almost  penniless,  have, 
in  the  course  of  years,  found  themselves  the  possessors  of  comfort- 
able homes  and  valuable  properties. 

Of  the  social  wants  of  early  colonists  much  might  be  said. 
Schools,  at  first,  there  are  none.  For  some  time  such  teaching  as 
children  get  will  be  imparted  to  them  by  their  parents,  or  their 
elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Churches  are  also  a  memory  of  the  past, 
and  the  settler  himself,  if  so  disposed,  may  for  years  have  to  be  the 
minister  of  his  household.  In  course  of  time,  however,  these  needs 
are  little  by  little  supplied.  The  parent's  place  as  teacher  is  taken 
by  a  badly-paid  country  schoolmistress  or  schoolmaster;  and  the 
weekly  service  in  the  rudely-furnished  parlour  is  superseded  by  the 
ministrations  of  some  itinerant  clergyman  in  a  small  structure 
erected  by  subscription  for  the  purpose.  Postal  facilities  also 
VOL.  i.  L 
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improve.  When  I  first  went  to  Natal  there  were  but  two  posts  a 
week  between  the  capital  and  the  seaport  of  the  colony,  and  country 
posts  were  next  to  unknown.  Rural  settlers  had  to  send  in ,  as  often 
as  they  could,  native  messengers  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  towns,  if 
they  desired  to  get  news  of  men,  of  friends,  or  of  events  in  the  outer 
world. 

Who  can  wonder  if,  amid  social  circumstances  so  unfavourable, 
the  colonist  falls  back  somewhat  from  the  higher  standard  of  the  age 
he  lives  in,  and  loses  the  gloss  of  the  civilisation  he  has  left  behind  ? 
The  wonder  to  me  is  that  living,  as  so  many  of  them  are  compelled 
to  do,  lives  secluded  from  their  fellow  men — cut  off  from  all  those 
institutions  which  ameliorate  and  advance  society  in  older  lands, 
lives  of  the  dullest  routine,  of  the  fewest  changes,  of  the  scantiest 
opportunities  of  intellectual  improvement,  lives  brought  into  contact, 
as  in  the  case  of  Natal,  with  savage  men  of  depraved  habits,  and 
basest  instincts — they  should  retain,  as  they  mostly  do,  the  essential 
characteristics  of  their  countrymen,  still  continue  to  cherish  that 
fondness  for  law  and  order,  that  respect  for  morality  and  domestic 
ties,  and,  above  all,  that  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith,  as  held 
through  so  many  ages  by  the  English  people,  which  are  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and,  I  venture  to  think, 
moving  influences  for  good  in  governing  the  course  and  ensuring 
the  success  of  British  colonisation. 

There  has  hardly  yet,  I  think,  been  time  to  form  any  trustworthy 
theory  concerning  the  modifications  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  of  circumstances  will  produce  in  colonial  developments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character.  That  the  transplanted  Englishmen  will 
bring  forth  offspring  faithfully  reflecting  their  prototypes  is  neither 
likely  nor  possible.  It  has  not  been  so  in  America,  neither  will  it 
be  so  in  Australia  or  in  Africa.  If  one  may  deduce  fair  conclusions, 
from  the  tried  experience  of  America,  and  the  present  indications 
elsewhere,  it  seems  probable  that  the  colonial-born  descendant  of 
the  English  colonist  will  be  sharper  in  intellectual  faculties,  quicker 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  more  perceptive  and  acute  than  his  fore- 
fathers ;  but  he  will  fall  short  in  stability,  strength  of  character, 
endurance  and  determination,  qualities  which  have  so  prominently 
distinguished  him  in  the  past.  Whether  the  change  will  be  for  the 
better  or  not,  cannot,  I  think,  yet  be  determined,  until  the  nature, 
measure,  and  effects  of  the  modifying  influences,  exerted  by  circum- 
stance and  society,  come  to  be  more  clearly  seen  and  apprehended. 

In  one  respect  the  character  of  future  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  these 
distant  lands  must  be  subject  to  one  influence  at  least,  of  a  highly 
advantageous  nature.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  situations  where 
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industrious-minded  men  are  battling  with  barbarism  and  nature  in 
a  new  land,  a  race  possessed  more  or  less  of  true  and  manly  instincts 
must  rise  up.  Surely  it  is  work  that  moulds  a  man — work  that  gives 
strength  to  his  nature,  power  to  his  soul,  purpose  to  his  mind,  and 
keenness  to  his  faculties— worJc  that  keeps  man's  spirit  free  from 
the  evil  things  that  are  bred  by  idleness  and  nourished  in  the 
stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  listless  mind.  If  work,  then,  is  one  of 
God's  most  true  and  trusty  agents  in  fashioning  and  schooling  and 
strengthening  the  nature  of  His  human  creature,  happy  must  be 
the  colonies,  and  hopeful  the  prospects  of  their  people,  that  have 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  such  abundance.  In  old  lands,  where  every 
acre  is  occupied,  and  where  all  the  avenues  of  human  toil  are  filled 
to  overflowing,  it  may  be  that,  willing  as  a  man  may  be  to  labour, 
the  materials  wherein  that  labour  can  be  employed  are  wanting. 
But  in  the  colonies  what  a  different  tale  is  told !  There,  all  the 
visible  earth  shouts  out  for  work.  There  are  hills  which  have  3Tet 
to  rejoice  as  the  saving  blade  of  the  husbandman  cuts  their  virgin 
soil,  and  makes  them  fruitful.  There  are  valleys  down  which 
babble  brooks,  whose  music  is  melancholy,  because  its  listeners  are 
so  mute.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  woodland  whose  wealth  of  soil 
and  unknown  treasures  of  vegetation  have  been  wasted  through 
untold  ages.  There  are  breadths  of  pasture-land,  where  herds  and 
flocks  that  might  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  a  continent  can  yet 
be  reared.  If,  then,  work  does  make  men  worthy  citizens,  and  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  national  character,  the  social  prospects  of 
these  countries,  where  the  elements  of  labour  are  so  plentiful,  must 
surely  be  fair  and  hopeful. 

The  isolation  of  a  colonist's  life  is  in  one  respect  a  serious  draw- 
back. Man  or  men,  when  confined  to  some  one  spot  of  the  earth's 
surface,  seeing  few  of  their  race  but  themselves,  knowing  nought, 
by  personal  observation,  of  other  men  and  other  places,  having  little 
traffic  with  communities  outside  their  own,  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
narrow,  selfish,  illiberal,  cramped,  intensely  localised,  and  fatally 
self-complacent.  Seclusion  is  the  bane  of  colonial  life.  Crusoeism 
is  deadening  to  advancement.  On  the  far,  solitary  farm,  or  in  the 
sequestered  village,  the  colonist  is  apt  to  get  morose,  careless  of  ap- 
pearances, dogmatic  in  opinion,  jealous  of  the  past,  and  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  while  he  stagnates  the  world  is  moving  on.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  is  a  danger  that  younger  colonists  may 
grow  up  unpleasantly  self-sufficient,  and  take 

"  The  rustic  murmur  of  their  burgh, 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world." 

L  2 
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For  be  it  marked  as  one  great  peculiarity  of  colonists,  that  they  live, 
almost  inordinately,  in  the  future.  They  conceive  such  vivid  pic- 
tures of  what  they  are  to  be ;  they  anticipate  so  sanguinely  what 
they  are  to  do,  measuring  that  by  what  they  have  done ;  they  look 
ahead  so  habitually  to  the  time  when  all  the  conditions  of  an  old 
and  populous  state  shall  be  enjoyed  by  them,  that  they  are  apt  to 
forget  the  poverty  and  littleness  of  present  realisations  :  they  over- 
look the  mud  floor  and  thatched  roof;  they  see  nought  of  the  barren 
hills  and  houseless  valleys  ;  they  forget  in  these  fond  moments  that 
all  the  prosperity  they  foreshadow  and  anticipate  has  yet  to  be 
wrought  out  by  dint  of  their  own  hardy  efforts,  frugal  lives,  and 
persistent  arms. 

There  are,  too,  sometimes,  other  influences  at  work,  of  a  more 
directly  pernicious  character.  The  lack  of  any  higher  species  of 
relaxation  drives  men  often  to  amusements  which,  if  not  positively 
bad,  are,  at  any  rate,  not  improving,  and  leads  to  these  forms  of 
recreation  being  regarded  as  the  primary  ends  and  grand  purposes 
of  life.  In  most  colonies,  I  fear,  it  will  be  found  that  the  canteen, 
the  billiard-room,  and  the  race-course  are  treated,  in  too  many 
cases,  not  as  mere  occasional  sources  of  relaxation,  but  as  habitual 
resorts  which  represent  the  chief  labours  of  existence,  and  divert 
from  manlier  and  better  pursuits  the  energies  of  men  capable  of  far 
higher  things.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  colonies  in  this  respect 
differ  materially  from  other  and  older  countries,  but  it  is  that  in 
colonies,  where  every  man  exerts  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  State  than  elsewhere,  this  tendency  is  more  par- 
ticularly prejudicial.  In  the  colonies  we  have  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  large  cities)  none  of  those  finer  forms  of  relaxation  that  are 
obtainable  in  Europe.  Art,  with  all  its  enchantments,  appealing  as 
they  do  to  the  simplest  minds ;  the  associations  of  history  and  an- 
tiquity, as  exemplified  in  visible  remains ;  libraries  where  the  mind 
ma}r  keep  pace  with  the  age's  literature,  together  with  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  the  drama,  and  music,  to  say  nothing  of  facilities  of 
travel — of  all  these  we  are  bereft.  The  few  books  we  can  command — 
sport,  athletic  exercises,  and  the  bold  beauties  of  natural  scenery — 
are  the  chief  sources  of  rational  entertainment  open  to  the  greater 
body  of  the  colonists.  Nor  until  population  comes  to  be  numbered 
by  its  tens  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands,  can  we  expect  that  this 
depressing  feature  of  our  condition  will  pass  away. 

Happily  there  are  some  forms  of  wholesome  social  action  open  to 
colonists,  even  in  the  most  secluded  localities.  They  can  study 
natural  science,  in  perfectly  new  and  natural  fields.  They  can  ride 
and  hunt  over  country  where  neither  hedges  nor  tollbars  are 
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known,  and  where  game  can  often  be  found  in  its  finest  and  most 
tempting  forms.  To  men  of  a  reading  turn,  books  will  afford  a 
never-failing  source  of  relaxation,  albeit  they  come  seldom  from  the 
ranks  of  current  literature.  To  men  of  a  practical  turn  the  business 
pursuits  of  life  will  at  all  times  present  abundant  scope  for  activity, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries  there  is  literally,  in  all 
colonies,  a  boundless  field  of  exertion.  In  towns  amateur  perform- 
ances of  a  musical  or  dramatic  kind  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of 
many  enthusiasts  in  these  arts,  and  many  colonial  districts  are 
chiefly  dependent  for  public  entertainments  upon  the  efforts  of  non- 
professional  residents. 

But  beyond  any  of  these  pursuits  there  is  happily,  throughout  all 
the  colonies,  open  to  men  of  every  class  a  sphere  of  public  usefulness, 
in  which  there  is,  locally  speaking,  no  limit  to  ambition,  and  no 
bar  to  advancement.  The  Englishman  carries  with  him  every- 
where his  love  of  commercial  organisation,  and  very  few  years  elapse 
in  the  history  of  a  colony  before  companies  and  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  set  on  foot  by  the  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  financial  and  other  requirements  of  mercantile  and  specula- 
tive enterprise.  In  the  management  of  banks,  of  insurance,  boating, 
mining,  and  other  companies,  and  of  such  purely  public  bodies  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  a  congenial  outlet  is  found 
for  superfluous  energies  and  unoccupied  time.  Then  there  are 
literary  associations  to  form  and  maintain,  municipal  corporations 
to  support  and  represent,  and  above  all,  the  important  functions  of 
self-government  to  discharge.  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  one 
very  favourite  and  most  useful  form  of  colonial  organisation — that 
of  volunteer  forces.  Even  in  an  old  country  where  the  population 
is  counted  by  its  millions,  these  and  similar  openings  give  scope  for 
the  labours  of  public-spirited  men.  But  in  communities  where 
people  may  be  numbered  only  by  the  thousand,  it  is  evident  that  to 
almost  every  man  who  is  minded  thus  to  occupy  himself  there  are 
opportunities  enough  for  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  abundance  of  public  work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  social  aspects  presented  by  British  colonisation. 
Now  that  every  colony  can  acquire,  if  it  like,  the  fullest  powers  of 
self-government,  there  is  open  to  active  and  earnest-minded  men  an 
almost  unlimited  field  of  labour.  Nearly  any  public-spirited 
young  Englishmen  can,  if  he  be  persistent  and  circumspect,  rise  in 
a  few  years,  in  one  or  other  of  the  colonies,  to  a  position  of  high 
political  usefulness,  and  without  any  undue  presumption,  or  any 
extravagant  indulgence  of  hope,  aim  at  any  responsible  post  in  the 
State  for  which  his  abilities  may  fit  him.  Persons  at  home  are  apt 
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to  form  erroneous  and  unfair  impressions  concerning  the  demeanour 
and  character  of  colonial  representatives,  by  reading  in  the  papers 
racy  descriptions,  given  now  and  then,  of  some  unfortunate  exhibi- 
tion of  bad  manners  or  defective  education  on  the  part  of  an  unlucky 
colonist.  That  such  do  at  times  occur  is  undoubted.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise  in  countries  where  money  is  made  so  easily  by  men  of 
all  classes,  and  where  the  natural  respect  for  money  peculiar  to  our 
race  has  not  been  left  behind ;  but  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
suppose  that,  because  some  rich  but  illiterate  demagogue  occasion- 
ally finds  his  way  into  a  Colonial  Assembly,  and  now  and  then  does 
his  best  to  turn  the  meeting-place  of  such  a  body  into  a  bear-garden, 
the  general  character  of  these  assemblies,  and  of  their  proceedings, 
are  reflected  in  such  exceptional  conduct.  The  very  fact,  I  think, 
that  such  scenes,  when  they  occur,  are  so  fully  reported  and  so 
widely  read,  serves  to  show  that  they  are  not  every-day  occurrences, 
but  rare  phenomena  upon  which  the  pens  of  penny-a-liners  love  to 
dwell.  My  belief  is  that  in  most  Colonial  Assemblies  there  is  a 
very  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed  by 
experience  in  the  mother-country,  whose  modes  of  procedure  are 
faithfully  copied  throughout  her  dependencies.  Long  may  it  be  ere 
that  ancestral  model  shall  cease  to' have  respect  and  force!  Surely 
this  fact,  that  her  colonial  offspring  seek  to  reproduce  so  fully  in 
their  distant  homelands  the  types  she  has  created  by  dint  of  age- 
long toil,  endeavour,  and  experience,  should  be  to  this  country  a 
reason  why  her  statesmen  should  pause  ere  they  talk  carelessly  of 
cutting  asunder  the  bond  by  which  that  model  is  made  effectual-: — 
ere  they  hint  at  a  policy  which  would  virtually  deprive  these  nascent 
but  plastic  States  of  all  the  moulding  and  guiding  influences  of  this 
great  government  and  ancient  people.  Most  profoundly  do  I,  as  a 
practical  colonist,  hope  that  for  ages  yet  England  may  be  to  the 
world  what  Tennyson  describes  her  as  being : — 

"  Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  looking  down — 
Who  godlike  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
And  kinglike  wears  the  crown." 

Much  is  being  said  in  England  now  concerning  the  two  question 
of  Pauperism  and  Emigration.  The  two  seem  to  me  very  properly 
to  have  been  united.  The  one  is  the  natural  and  necessary  out- 
come of  the  other.  To  a  distant  observer,  not  personally  mixed  up 
with  the  workings  of  social  and  political  life  in  this  country,  it 
does  appear  most  strange  that  a  nation  so  rich  as  this  is,  possessed 
of  such  vast  breadths  of  virgin  territory  in  all  parfs  of  the  world, 
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and  suited  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  should  not  only  find 
it  difficult  to  dispose  of  its  unemployed  poor,  but  should,  through 
so  many  years  of  colonising  activity,  have  done  literally  nothing  to 
relieve  itself  of  so  oppressive  a  burden.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
affirm,  that  had  a  certain  portion  of  the  large  sums  contributed 
yearly  by  the  people  of  this  country  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
been  applied,  under  proper  organisation,  to  the  work  of  settling 
these  indigent  people  upon  the  soil  of  the  colonies,  the  evil  which 
is  now  so  bitterly  complained  of,  and  so  hardly  felt,  would  have 
diminished,  instead  of  increased.  England's  passive  policy  in  this 
matter  has  been  singularly  short-sighted,  costly,  and  unbusinesslike. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  what  she  has  done  with  what  she 
might  have  done.  The  ranks  of  her  poor,  relief-needing  classes 
have  been  suffered  to  multiply,  and  the  money-contributions 
towards  that  relief  exacted  from  the  taxpaying  public  have  been 
allowed  to  advance,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  .of  these  demands,  or  for  any  compensatory 
benefit  being  derived  from  them.  A  pauper  receiving  alms  has 
given  comparatively  nothing  in  return  for  what  he  has  got.  There 
has  been  no  element  of  reproductiveness  in  the  system,  nor  has 
there  been  any  prospect  that  in  course  of  time  it  would  work  its 
own  course  to  an  end.  Upon  a  subject  which  so  many  have  made  a 
special  study,  I  would  not  presume  to  offer  any  but  the  most 
general  and  diffident  suggestions ;  but  surely  it  may  be  said,  that 
had  emigration  been  made  a  thoroughly  Imperial  question,  and 
been  the  work  of  a  distinct  department  of  the  State,  different 
results  might  have  been  attained.  If  money  devoted  to  eleemo- 
synary purposes  had  been  expended  in  the  systematic  promotion  of 
emigration,  how  many  thousands  of  the  destitute  unemployed 
might  ere  this  have  been  translated  from  the  ranks  of  starving 
poor  to  the  position  of  well-to-do  colonial  freeholders,  and,  instead 
of  being  unproductive  consumers  of  commodities  created  by  the 
labour  of  other  men,  have  become  the  growers  of  raw  staples,  which 
might  have  fed,  clothed,  or  given  employment  to  their  countrymen 
at  home. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  soundest  economy  in  all  senses — both 
socially  and  politically — were  the  state  to  aid  and  sustain  emigration 
on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  Without  such  aid,  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  can  be  done.  The  colonies  would  probably  without  exception 
give  their  lands  for  the  purpose.  More  than  that  it  is  out  of  their 
power,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  expect,  that  they  should  do.  Nor 
would  it  suffice  to  provide  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  the  emi- 
grants to  their  new  homes.  They  would  need  to  be  maintained, 
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more  or  less,  for  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  They  would 
need  to  have  some  shelter  provided  for  them  on  their  farm-allot- 
ments, and  the  requisite  implements  of  husbandry  supplied,  to  them. 
Or,  if  they  went  to  colonies  where  their  labour  might  be  sought  on 
hire,  they  must  necessarily  be  sent  out  under  such  an  organisation 
as  would  secure  them  immediate  employment  To  send  large  masses 
of  indigent  population  out  to  the  various  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  without  any  provision  for  their  subsequent  career,  would 
be  merely  to  transfer  the  evils  of  pauperism  from  the  mother-country 
to  the  colonies,  a  line  of  proceeding  which  would  scarcely  befit  the 
dignity  of  the  one  nor  the  capacities  of  the  other. 

Judging  from  my  own  observations,  I  believe  that  were  such  a 
policy  wisely  and  well  carried  out,  it  would  prove  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  persons  most  concerned,  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  them  to  a  position  of  life  and  a  condition  of  independence 
unattainable  at  home.  In  a  social  sense,  State  emigration  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  world  at  large,  inasmuch  as  through  its  instru- 
mentality a  large  number  of  men  would  be  raised  from  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty,  if  not  of  partial  mendicancy,  to  one  which  must 
materially  conduce  to  mental  elevation  and  moral  advancement 
Colonisation  does  something  more  than  make  men  prosperous  and 
independent ;  it  makes  them  also  more  intelligent,  more  self-reliant, 
and  more  responsible  for  their  actions  than  they  were  before.  The 
man  who  ekes  out  a  difficult  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  by 
dint  of  capricious  and  badly  requited  labour,  is  a  much  less  useful 
member  of  society,  and  is  likely  to  possess  a  lower  tone  of  character, 
than  he  who  lives  in  his  own  freehold,  and  feels  that  he  can  exercise 
some  of  the  higher  rights  of  citizenship.  Marked  is  the  change 
worked  in  such  men  by  the  results  of  colonisation.  As  property  in- 
creases with  them,  they  become  less  restless,  less  factious,  less  dis- 
posed to  take  part  in  mere  idle  agitations.  Naturally  intelligent, 
the  English  working-man,  when  thrown  amidst  social  circumstances 
more  favourable  than  those  that  surround  him  here,  loses  many  of 
his  native  roughnesses,  and  soon  fits  himself  to  take  a  useful  part  in 
the  public  or  social  life  of  the  community.  Above  all,  he  is  careful 
to  provide  for  the  social  advancement  of  his  children,  by  securing 
for  them  the  best  education  that  may  be  within  reach.  This  impulse 
is,  I  think,  common  to  men  of  English  origin  everywhere,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  incident  I  heard  the  other  day  in  Rome,  where 
a  large  party  of  young  Americans  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being 
the  children  of  a  flourishing  drover  in  the  Western  States,  who  had 
sent  his  family  to  Europe  with  an  unlimited  purse,  but  with  posi- 
tive instructions  to  get  into  good  society  at  any  cost.  The  social 
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texture  in  all  colonies  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
democratic ;  but  as  regards  the  lower,  or  let  me  rather  say  the 
poorer,  classes  of  English  settlers,  the  tendency  is  to  level-up  to 
the  standard  of  those  whose  antecedents  have  been  -more  fortunate 
than  their  own. 

Such  being  the  social  effects  of  colonisation,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
approach  a  question  so  charged  with  vital  issues  in  a  spirit  of  broad 
and  far-seeing  statesmanship?  If  the  colonies  do  exercise  this 
direct  bearing  upon  the  national  character  as  represented  by  the 
endless  stream  of  outgoing  English  citizens,  should  they  not  be 
connected  with  the  parent  state  by  some  more  substantial  and 
direct  political  tie  than  exists  at  present?  If  colonisation  be  the 
sound  and  real  solution  of  that  great  social  problem — pauperism — 
are  not  the  colonies  on  that  one  ground  alone  worth  retaining  ?  If 
it  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  great,  civilising,  Christian  nation 
to  raise  its  sons  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  elevate  their  moral 
standard,  can  England  dispense  with  the  vast  material  agency  of 
her  dependencies  ? 

If  the  answer  to  these,  and  many  kindred  questions  which  sug- 
gest themselves,  be  what  I,  in  common  with  most  other  colonists, 
and  I  trust  also  with  this  Society,  hold  it  to  be,  then  it  follows 
that  England's  true  policy  in  the  future,  so  far  from  being  one  of 
curtailment  in  casting  off,  must  be  one  of  consolidation  and  advance- 
ment. The  bond  which  binds  her  to  her  offspring  must  rather  be 
strengthened  than  weakened.  The  vast  organisation  of  the  British 
Empire  must  be  compacted  and  not  dismembered.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  the  day  would  come,  when  representatives  from 
every  British  possession  would  meet  in  council  round  one  common 
board,  in  order  to  consult  and  to  legislate  on  matters  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  concern.  The  idea  was  most  happily  thrown  out  by 
a  noble  speaker  at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  this  Society.  Such  a 
body  as  I  refer  to  would  be  apart  from,  and  superior  to,  the  local 
politics  either  of  the  mother- country  or  of  her  colonies,  and  would 
in  the  truest  sense  be  a  Council  of  Empire  worthy  of  our  national 
traditions,  and  worthy  of  those  world- wide  realms  over  which  our 
gracious  Queen  holds  rule. 

But  I  am  diverging  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  my  subject,  and 
must  apologise  for  having  thus  ventured  to  hint  at  a  question  well 
deserving,  I  cannot  but  think,  the  attention  of  this  Society.  AY  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  future  in  store  for  England's  colonies  and  their 
colonists — and  I  confess  we  as  yet  see  through  a  glass  very  darkly 
— I  believe  that  these  dependencies  will  in  no  case  do  absolute  dis- 
credit to  their  parentage.  They  have  English  instincts  to  guide 
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them,  English  energies  to  move  them,  and  above  all,  the  English 
faith  to  influence  them  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  all  these  indestructible 
advantages,  they  should,  in  the  years  that  are  in  store,  have  English 
rule  to  bind  them,  and  the  English  name  still  to  dignify  and  dis- 
tinguish them,  I  feel  confident  that  the  gain  to  them  and  to  this 
country  would  in  all  senses  exceed  computation,  and  that  the 
process  of  civilisation,  whereof  all  history  is  but  the  record,  would 
be  evident  in  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  it  was  his  duty  to  announce  that  the  paper 
was  open  for  discussion,  and,  perhaps,  the  meeting  would  have  no 
better  or  greater  proof  of  what  the  colonies  were  capable  of  than 
the  production  of  the  facts  of  the  paper  they  had  just  heard. 

Colonel  TORRENS,  M.P.,  formerly  of  South  Australia,  had  listened 
with  exceeding  pleasure  to  the  admirable  paper  just  read  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  His  experience  as  a  colonist  fully  warranted^  him  in  ex- 
pressing his  active  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  Mr.  Robinson  had 
so  ably  put  forward  in  his  paper,  and  he  more  especially  concurred 
in  that  portion  which  referred  to  a  colonial  life  as  elevating  the 
character,  and  raising  the  social  status  of  Englishmen.  At  the  time 
of  the  speaker's  residence  in  Ireland,  some  years  ago,  he  urged  upon 
the  Government  of  the  day  the  necessity  of  some  well-devised 
scheme  of  emigration,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  lessening 
pauperism  and  decreasing  the  rates.  He  thought  it  only  right 
that  the  Government  should  say  to  able-bodied  people,  in  need  of 
relief,  "  We  cannot  give  you  work  here,  but  we  can,  and  we  will, 
give  you  a  free  passage  out  to  one  of  the  colonies — to  a  place 
where  your  labour  is  required."  Shortly  afterwards  he  had  some 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  he 
sent  out  some  4000  emigrants,  but  few  of  whom  could  either  read 
or  write,  and  still  fewer  could  do  both.  But  when  the  speaker 
himself  went  out  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
to  find  that  most  of  those  people  whom  he  had  sent  out  were  located 
on  their  own  freeholds,  and  that  they  did  as  well,  and  behaved  as 
well,  as  most  others — in  short,  that  they  had  become  good  colonists. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  Irishman,  as  a  rule,  made  a  good 
colonist ;  or  rather  his  experience  was  against  founding  settlements 
exclusively  of  Irish  ;  if  they  were  altogether,  the  Irishman  did  not 
do  well,  but  separated  from  degrading  circumstances,  and  mixed  up 
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with  English  largely,  and  with  Scotch,  they  came  out  well,  and 
became  prosperous,  though  they  might  not  do  so  well  if  left  to  form 
Irish  settlements,  certainly  not  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as 
English  or  Scotchmen.     As  an  illustration  of  how  a  working-man 
might  get  on  in  the  colonies,  he  mentioned  having  noticed,  in  an 
Australian  paper,  a  statement  of  a  fellow-passenger  of  his,  some  years 
ago,  having  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  South 
Australia ;  and  singular  enough,  that  very  man  had  made  his  (the 
speaker's)  kitchen  table  and  meat  safe,  and  very  good  articles  they 
were ;  and,  to  his  mind,  the  man  who  puts  good  honest  work  into  good 
material  was  the  man  most  entitled  and  most  likely  to  rise.     He 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  what  would  have  been  that  man's 
position   had   he   remained  in  this  country  ?     It  was   a  question 
whether,  considering  that  he  had  a  large  family,  he  would  not  have 
been  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  by  going  to  a  place  where  his  labour 
was   in  demand,  he  was  not   only  able  to  maintain   himself  and 
family,  but  to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  reap  advantages  which 
could  never  be  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  remained  at  home. 
Connected  with   this    question   was    another  too   frequently   lost 
sight  of,  namely,  that  by  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
labour  of  the  country,  they  left  more  employment  for  those  who 
were  left  behind.     He  was  convinced  that  the  number  of  people 
upon  the  relief  lists  gave  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  great  amount 
of  suffering  endured  by  the  working-men  of  this  country.     He 
could  conceive  of  no  more  important  subject  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  this  country  than  the  one  suggested  by 
the  essayist,  namely,  that  everything  should  be  done  upon  a  large 
scale,  in  the  way  of  sending  out  the  surplus  population  of  the  country 
to  the  colonies.     He  would  hope  that  the  matter  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  when  the  question  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  disposed  of,  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  would  be  the  first  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
Government.      Trade    unions  all  had   their   origin   in   the   great 
amount  of  labour  seeking  employment  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it.     He  felt  satisfied  that  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with 
the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  could  not  be  long  left  unnoticed, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Colonial  Society  would  do  its  best  to  force 
the  question  forward,  and  hasten  its  solution  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Government,  should  an  opportunity  occur. 

Mr.  WILSON  wished  to  call  the  lecturer  to  account  for  having 
cast  a  sort  of  an  imputation  upon  the  character  of  the  colonist,  by 
his  having  cited  Cain  as  the  first  colonist ;  and  most  distinctly  he 
(the  speaker)  objected  to  accept  Cain  as  a  model  colonist.  But 
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putting  aside  Cain,  he  thought  all  would  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  the  lecturer,  but  more  especially  those  who  had  watched  the 
downright  hard  work  which  colonists  had  accomplished  under  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances.  It  was  his  lot  to  spend 
a  good  portion  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  colonies,  and  he  looked 
upon  it  almost  as  a  dream,  now,  that  he  should  have  gone  out 
when  the  colony  had  but  11,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  now 
playing  so  great  and  important  a  part  in  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  the  world,  with  its  gigantic  revenue  and  700,000  inhabitants ! 
Knowing  the  opportunities  presented  by  some  of  our  colonies,  and 
having  had  his  opportunity  of  forming  some  notion  of  other  colonies, 
he  thought  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
come  forward  that  evening,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  stand  their  ground  against  all  comers  as  to 
the  quality,  quantity  and  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  colonist. 
In  classifying  those  who  made  good  colonists  when  compared  with 
others,  the  lecturer  had  omitted  to  mention  Scotchmen,  of  whose 
aptitude  as  colonists  they  had  abundance  of  evidence.  He  could  not 
say  that  he  spoke  without  prejudice,  but  he  did  speak  without  pre- 
possession ;  and  he  considered  that  all  must  agree  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Scotch — their  endurance,  tenacity  of  purpose,  rigid  economy 
whensoever  necessary,  and  the  steady  way  in  which  they  assist 
each  other,  and  their  power  of  self-assertion — constituted  them  the 
flower  of  colonists !  Then,  again,  the  readiness  with  which  they 
leave  their  own  country  is  a  great  feature  in  their  favour.  He  had 
often  asked  himself  what  would  happen  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Kingdom  were  impregnated  with  the  migratory 
instincts  of  the  Scotch  ?  He  looked  forward  to  a  great  infusion  of 
that  spirit,  and  hoped  that  the  migratory  spirit  would  become  so 
general  that  they  would  shortly  realise  what  colonisation  really  meant. 
He  regretted  to  find  that  some  people  did  not  properly  understand 
the  word  "  emigration."  There  existed  a  sort  of  impression  that 
when  a  country  began  to  lose  some  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  a  sign 
of  decadence.  Adam  Smith,  and  many  other  writers  on  political 
economy,  held  that  the  filling  up  of  a  country  was  a  sign  of  prosperity, 
and  a  falling  away  of  the  population  a  sign  of  decadence ;  and  so, 
whilst  talking  of  emigration,  an  opinion  grew  up  that  it  involved 
such  a  loss  of  population  as  to  indicate  that  national  decadence 
which  was  lowering  to  the  national  spirit.  But  if  the  great  colonial 
possessions  were  looked  upon  as  being  really  what  they  were,  simply 
an  extension  of  the  soil  of  England,  then  something  would  be  done 
to  deaden  the  effect  of  the  opinion  that  emigration  was  a  sign  of 
national  decadence.  If  they  spoke  of  immigration  instead  ofemigra- 
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tion,  if  the  colonial  lands  were  as  well  known  as  Norfolk,  and  it 
could  be  looked  upon  as  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another — as  a  passing  from  Devonshire  to  a  larger  Norfolk,  goin  g 
from  only  one  county  to  another  instead  of  going  to  a  strange 
country,  then  the  idea  of  emigration  being  a  sign  of  decadence 
would  be  got  rid  of.  He  noticed  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  the  other  day,  stating  that  700  emigrants  had  left  Liverpool ; 
and  the  writer,  who  evidently  understood  but  very  little  of  the 
question  of  emigration,  said  the  thing  was  "  calculated  to  excite 
serious  misgivings."  He  thought,  if  the  writer  could  watch  the 
progress  of  those  700  people,  and  find  out  how,  perhaps,  they  were 
going,  from  poverty  and  want,  to  the  condition  of  landlords  and  free- 
holders, he  would  not  write  such  nonsense. 

Mr.  BRIGGS  would  hail  the  fact  that  they  had  gone  to  a  colony 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  because  hitherto  America  had  the 
bulk  of  our  emigrants.  As  regards  the  emigration  of  persons  who 
go  to  the  colonies,  and  do  not  thereby  alienate  their  rights  as 
Englishmen,  he  would  suggest  there  was  rather  an  anomaly  about 
that  observation,  the  fact  being  that  the  only  point  of  union  that 
cements  them  to  the  old  country  was  put  away  as  soon  as  they 
landed  in  a  new  country,  especially  in  those  countries  where  they 
got  a  portion  of  the  soil  when  they  landed.  Queensland  had 
adopted  a  law  to  this  effect.  The  reason  why  people  went  to 
America,  was  that  America  had  got  her  homestead  land,  which 
offered  peculiar  advantages  to  emigrants.  The  import  duties  and 
hostile  tariffs  imposed  by  colonial  governments  were  also  a  bar  to  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  and 
prevented  their  being  developed  as  they  otherwise  might  be. 

Sir  F.  HINCKS  desired  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  he,  in 
common  with  the  other  members,  felt  in  listening  to  the  paper  read 
that  evening,  and  said  he  was  reminded  by  a  portion  of  it,  referring 
to  the  life  of  the  early  settlers,  of  what  he  had  heard  of  their 
severe  struggles  from  colonists  who  had  settled  thirty  years  ago 
in  Upper  Canada.  There  would  be  no  time  now  to  go  into  the 
question  of  emigration,  yet,  in  answer  to  some  remarks,  he  would 
say  something  on  behalf  of  those  colonies  which  raised  revenues 
by  import  duties.  He  (Sir  F.)  denied  that  they  adopted  a  pro- 
tective policy,  for  the  duties  were  levied  on  goods  which  were  not 
produced  in  the  colonies  at  all,  and  simply  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But,  without  entering  on  the  theory  as  to 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  better  to  raise  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  in  Canada,  there  were  circumstances  which  would  militate 
against  the  levying  of  taxes  by  direct  taxation  in  the  colonies. 
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Mr.  JOSEPH,  as  an  old  colonist  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  might  be  permitted  to  add  his  tribute  of  thanks  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  for  the  vivid  portraiture  of  the  character  of  the 
early  settlers  in  the  colonies,  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  way  of  overcoming  them.     He  was  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Eobinson  was  followed  by  Colonel  Torrens,  who  was  himself  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  man  becomes  fitted  by  the 
experience  obtained  in  colonial  life  to  fill  the  most  important  posts. 
The  emigration  question  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  public  men,  and  state  emigration  seemed  to  be  the  general  cry. 
He  was   not  surprised   at   English  statesmen  not   taking  up  the 
subject  in  accordance  with  that  view.     He  thought  that  when  the 
Government  was  asked  to  get  rid  of  the  labour  of  the  country  by 
State  aid,  they  might  well  pause  ere  yielding  to  such  a  demand. 
There  were  several  plans  by  which  emigration  might  be  promoted, 
and  one  was  that  the  colonies  should  pay  something  towards  obtain- 
ing the  labour  so  afforded.     There  was  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
labour  some  people  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  was  not  the  sort 
the  colonies  could  maintain.     There  seemed  a  wish  to  get  rid  of 
what  was  called  pauper — he  would  rather  say  surplus — labour,  and 
he   thought  the   colonies   would  not  object  to  contribute  towards 
securing  such  labour  of  this  sort  as  they  might  require.     He  did 
not  think  that  the    system  of  universal  suffrage  existing  in   the 
colonies  prevented  the  Colonial  Governments  from  voting  sums  of 
money  for  emigration  purposes,  because  the  working  classes  might 
think  they  were  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  importing  labour  to  oppose 
them.     He  was  not  of  this  opinion,  especially  as  to  Australia,  which 
for  area,  was  thinly  populated,  and  if  doubled,  the  expense  probably 
of  the  Government  would  not  be  increased,  while  taxation  would  be 
less  by  one-half  than  it  now  was.  And  the  working  population  were 
sufficiently  awake  to  view  it  in  this  light,  for  their  own  interests. 
He  contended  that  labour  was  capital,  and  that  the  capitalist  was 
still  a  producer  of  labour.     Mr.  Briggs  had  spoken  of  one  induce- 
ment to  emigrate  in  the  shape  of  a  homestead  law,  and  he  instanced 
the  case  of  the  colony  of  Queensland ;  but  if  he  (Mr.  J.)  remembered 
rightly,  they  offered  some  inducement  in  the  form  of  land-orders, 
which  the  emigrants   sold  on  their  arrival  for  what  they  would 
fetch.     Speaking  of  the  Australian  colonies,  he  said  there  was  a 
difficulty  and  a  drawback  in  subsidising  emigration,  for  the  colony 
that  paid  the  money  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  labour  might  lose 
it  when  a  new  gold-field  was  found  in  a  sister  colony,  because  the 
newly-arrived  emigrant  would   rush  there.      He  made  these  few 
remarks  to  show  that  the  subject  was  surrounded  by  grave  clifficul- 
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ties,  and  thought  it  should  not  be  wondered  at  that  English  states- 
men should  well  consider  it  before  taking  action,  as  some  would 
have  them  do.  He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  old  colonists  present, 
and  congratulated  the  Chairman  on  the  result  of  the  meeting,  and 
was  grateful  to  the  author  of  the  paper  for  the  pleasure  it  had 
afforded  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERIE  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  very  great  atten- 
tion, and  had  found  much  difficulty  in  discovering  a  point  upon 
which  he  was  not  in  perfect  accord  with  the  essayist.  There  was, 
however,  just  one  point  upon  which  he  did  not  agree  with  him. 
In  his  admirable  summary  of  the  different  countries  sending  out 
colonists  from  Europe,  and  in  remarking  on  the  French  character, 
it  was  said  the  Frenchman  never  made  a  good  colonist,  as  he 
always  carried  France  with  him.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
author,  as  far  as  regards  the  first  generation  of  emigrants  in  Algeria, 
but  in  the  more  established  colonies  this  characteristic  did  not  pre- 
vail. In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  the  Frenchman  was  as  thoroughly 
American  as  were  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  States.  Then  the 
French  Canadian  was  as  thoroughly  Canadian  as  were  the  English 
Canadians;  and  when  he  spoke  of  home,  it  was  not  France  he 
meant,  but  England ;  if  he  spoke  of  the  capital,  it  was  not  Paris, 
but  London ;  and  if  he  said  he  was  going  home,  it  was  to  Liverpool, 
and  not  Havre ;  so,  that  as  regards  that  point,  he  must  differ  with 
Mr.  Kobinson.  Mr.  Wilson  had  given  his  views  of  Scotch  colonists, 
and  he  (Mr.  M.)  as  a  Scotchman,  could  not  differ  from  him.  As 
to  Irish  colonists,  he  strongly  supported  the  opinion  incidentally 
given  by  Colonel  Torrens — and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  F.  Hincks 
he  advanced  that  opinion  with  diffidence — that  by  themselves  they 
did  not  make  good  colonists,  but,  placed  among  English  and  Scotch, 
they  would  make  the  best  possible.  There  was  one  other  point  in 
the  paper  he  would  refer  to,  and  that  was  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Eobinson  for  a  central  body  or  Colonial  Board  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  in  London.  He  agreed  with  him,  and 
the  strongest  point  in  favour  of  the  proposal  was,  that  the  Colonial 
Society  did  not  profess  to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  but  only  to 
supply  them  with  any  information  that  might  be  of  advantage 
to  them. 

Mr.  S.  FRANKLIX  agreed  with  Mr.  Eobinson,  that  England  could 
point  with  pride  to  what  she  had  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  colo- 
nisation in  comparison  with  what  had  been  done  by  other  nations. 
It  showed  the  pleasant  fact  that  the  instinct  of  Englishmen  was  to 
be  self-reliant,  and  therefore  they  succeed  in  new  fields  of  labour. 
He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  colonists  should  come  together  and 
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discusn  such  subjects,  especially  so  at  a  time  when  England  had  such 
a  vast  accumulation  of  population  as  not  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  colonies  were  asking  them  to  come  and  fructify  the 
country,  and  if  our  population  increased  on  our  hands  it  was 
because  we  did  not  send  them  away  fast  enough  to  where  they  would 
become  thriving  colonists.  If  it  was  argued  that  we  could  not  spare 
them,  the  answer  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rapid  over-increase 
of  the  people  made  it  no  wonder  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand. 
The  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  had  all  their  individual  qualities  as 
colonists.  He  thought  the  Irishman  especially  adapted  for  a  colonist, 
and  that  the  able-bodied  agriculturists  were  a  class  of  people  specially 
suited  for  a  new  country.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  emigration  was  a  measure  that  should  urge  itself 
on  the  Government,  and  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time  it  was  just  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  colonies,  because  tailors, 
carpenters,  &c.,  naturally  stuck  to  the  trade  they  had  been  brought 
up  in,  and  were  unable,  at  first,  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything 
else. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  the  paper  contained  much  in  which  all  present 
must  agree ;  and,  en  passant,  he  would  remark  that,  from  the  tone 
of  the  discussion  that  evening,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
society  in  London  where  there  was  so  much  general  conformity  of 
doctrine  among  its  members  as  in  this.  Their  opinions  commanded 
universal  assent,  for  any  one  who  had  seen  the  colonies  of  Australia 
or  South  Africa  must  know  of  the  magnificent  resources  which  they 
possess.  Therefore,  any  man  possessed  of  common  humanity,  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  distress,  must  feel  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
tribute, in  some  way,  to  the  transference  of  this  over-crowded  com- 
munity to  those  vast  regions  which  only  wanted  their  labour  to 
develop  them  into  great  nations.  What  was  really  wanted  was  to 
convince  the  world  of  that  of  which  those  present  were  persuaded, 
to  establish,  if  they  could,  a  propagandism  of  the  great  truth  all 
colonists  had  learned  now  thoroughly.  He  confessed  he  watched 
with  some  anxiety  a  movement  lately  made  for  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus  population ;  and  when  he  saw  the  result  of  that  attempt,  it 
filled  him  almost  with  despair  to  think  there  should  be  such  un- 
willingness to  aid  in  this  object  evinced  by  some  of  the  speakers  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  drainings  off  of 
the  population  by  emigration,  there  was  an  increase  of  7,000,000 
every  three  or  four  years,  and  the  question  must  arise,  where  was 
food  to  be  provided  for  all  these  additional  numbers,  and  also  as 
to  where  to  procure  work  from  ?  It  must  be  in  the  colonies.  He 
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was  of  opinion  that  some  sad  convulsion  must  ensue,  unless  satis- 
factory means  were  provided  for  draining  oft'  this  surplus  population. 
With  regard  to  the  paper  itself,  there  were  so  many  points  to  deal 
with  that  they  could  not  be  debated  without  unduly  prolonging  the 
discussion.  He  must,  however,  notice  that  the  author  condemned 
the  Portuguese  as  a  class  of  settlers,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  had  helped  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  maturity  some  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world.  Brazil  was  a  fine  country ;  it  had  railways, 
with  many  other  facilities,  and  in  some  respects  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  great  North  American  republic.  At  that  late  hour 
he  would  not  detain  them  longer,  but  ask  them  to  concur  in  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  able  paper ;  and  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  the  last  contribution  from  his  pen. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  J.  ROBINSOX,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  meeting  had  received  his  paper,  but  also  for  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  spoken  of,  in  terms,  he  thought,  far  above  its  merits.  He 
was  glad  to  think,  however,  that  it  had  been,  the  means  of  eliciting 
the  opinions  and  views  of  gentlemen,  who  had  enjoyed  a  longer 
experience  of  the  colonies  than  he  had,  on  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
mol her-country.  In  remarking  on  the  Portuguese  and  the  French, 
he  spoke  of  the  latter  as  they  would  be  found  at  Port  Louis,  and 
of  the  former  as  he  had  known  them  on  the  African  coast.  He 
was  glad  he  did  so,  as  it  had  brought  out  opinions  with  regard  to 
their  characteristics  as  they  exist  in  Brazil  and  Louisiana.  He 
would  not  have  presumed  to  have  read  before  this  Society  a  paper 
on  any  subject,  had  he  not  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  persons 
interested  and  acquainted  with  colonial  life  to  come  forward  and 
speak  broadly  and  plainly  on  the  subject.  He  found  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ignorance,  and  even  want  of 
common-sense  knowledge,  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  colonies, 
and  if  some  did  not  do  their  best  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  give 
real  information,  they  could  never  expect  a  better  state  of  things  to 
arise.  He  hoped  that  this  Society  would  meet  with  the  support  at 
the  hands  of  colonists  which  it  deserves,  and  hasten  the  advent 
of  the  day  when  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
worthy  of  that  name ! 


VOL.  I. 
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AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Monday, 
31st  May,  1869,  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,in  the  Chair, 
the  following  paper  was  read  : — 

ON  THE  CHAEACTEKISTIC3  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
COMMUNITY. 

BY  MB.  ADAM  CROOKS,  Q.C.,  OF  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

CANADA,  as  a  community,  possesses  distinctive  qualities,  and  the 
agencies  which  produce  these  will  in  the  future  render  them  still 
more  distinctive,  while  they  will  also  tend  to  a  greater  homogeneity 
amongst  the  races  of  different  origins  which  constitute  its  popula- 
tion. Just  as  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  fusion 
of  various  peoples,  by  the  operation  of  similar  causes,  the  Canadian 
will  come  to  possess  his  own  national  characteristics.  Their  forma- 
tion and  development  will  be  further  accelerated  by  a  political 
system,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  independent  in  its  action,  and 
while  causes  social  and  political  in  their  nature  reciprocally  affect 
each  other,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  will  not  be  without 
influence  in  modifying  their  operation. 

Without  assuming  to  enter  upon  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  operation  of  social  and  political  causes  in  the  formation  of  a 
Canadian  national  character,  I  will  first  proceed  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  population  of  Canada,  its  origin,  and  ratio  of  increase,  its 
pursuits  and  qualities. 

The  population  of  the  four  provinces,  which  at  present  constitute 
the  Dominion,  now  exceeds  4,000,000,  and  by  the  accession  of  New- 
foundland, Prince  Edward  Island,  Eupert's  Land,  and  British 
Columbia,  no  longer  a  remote  contingency,  this  will  be  increased 
by  400,000  more ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  within  the 
mark  to  compute  1  in  every  5  of  this  population  to  be  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  we  have  800,000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  available  for  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Dominion.  A  large  proportion  of  this  population  is  native  to 
the  soil,  and  there  is  something  we  all  feel  towards  the  land  of  our 
birth,  which  constitutes  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  creates  an 
element  of  national  strength  not  to  be  found  in  numbers  alone. 

The  census  of  1861  shows,  that  of  this  population  nearly  2,500,000 
were  natives  of  the  Dominion,  and  these  will  now  exceed  3J  mil- 
lions. About  1,000,000  of  the  native-born  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
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French,  or  rather  Norman  origin;*  and  it  is  computed  that  at  least 
750,000  native  Canadians  are  the  descendants  of  those  United  Empire 
Loyalists!  who,  upon  the  recognition  of  American  Independence, 
preferred  to  hew  other  homes  for  themselves  out  of  the  forests  of 
Western  Canada,  rather  than  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
republic.  And  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  a  large  number 
possess  a  similar  origin.  Of  other  native-born,  a  considerable 
number,  and  in  about  equal  proportions,  may  be  traced  to  an 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  parentage,  while  a  small  portion  are  of 
German  and  United  States  descent.  Of  the  present  non-native 
population,  I  may  be  nearly  accurate  in  stating  that  about  300,000 
are  Irish,  125,000  English  and  Scotch  respectively,  90,000  from  the 
United  States,  and  20,000  of  German  and  other  nationalities.  The 
native  Indian,  or  aboriginal  race,  only  numbers  15,0004 

Beyond  the  large  accretions  from  immigration,  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  population  in  new  countries,  unchecked  by  any  Mal- 
thusian  theories,  is  rapid,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  more  densely 
settled  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  taking  the  moderate  ratio 
of  increase  as  given  by  the  '  American  Year  Book '  of  1869,§  during 
the  decennium  from  1851  to  1861,  as  the  ratio  which  may  be  relied 
upon  in  the  future,  and  making  estimates  for  the  incorporation  with 
the  Dominion  of  the  remainder  of  British  North  America,  and  to 
quote  the  conclusion  of  the  same  '  Year  Book,'  the  population  in  the 
year  1961  will  be  79,957,000.  These  figures  are  enormous,  and 
they  have  such  a  bearing  upon  the  probable  destiny  of  Canada,  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  should  indulge  in  some  figures  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this  assumed  ratio  of  increase,  by  comparison  with 
that  of  other  periods,  and  also  with  that  of  the  United  States,  a 
country  under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  In  the  province  of 
Ontario,  the  first  reliable  census  was  taken  in  1821,  when  the 
population  was  131,634,  and  in  four  decenniums  it  increased  to 
1,390,09 1 ;  the  census  of  1825  gave  to  Lower  Canada,  or  the  province 
of  Quebec,  a  population  of  423,630,  and  in  1861  it  had  attained 
1,111,566  ;  the  ratio  of  increase  for  Lower  Canada  would  then  be 
about  3-18  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  Upper  Canada  about  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  United  States  for  the 
four  decennial  periods,  from  1830  to  I860,  has  been  respectively  3'34, 
3-26,  3-38,  and  3-55  per  cent,  per  annum;  the  rate  taken  by  the 
'American  Year  Book'  as  the  basis  of  its  calculation,  which  is  to 

*  Palissey's  '  New  England,'  1858,  Preface, 
f  Sabine'a  '  New  England  Genealogy.' 
t  '  Year  Book  of  Canada,'  1868. 
§  See  also  '  Canadian  Year  Book,'  1808. 
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result  in  a  population  for  the  Dominion 'of  nearly  80,000,000  in  less 
than  a  century  hence,  is  for  Ontario  4-34,  Quebec  2-50,  New  Bruns- 
wick 2-61,  Nova  Scotia  1'82;  and  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an 
over-estimate  for  Canada,  when  we  further  consider  the  great 
sources  of  wealth  yet  to  be  developed  in  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  fields  of  agriculture,  in  its  mines  and  vast  mineral 
tracts,  in  its  large  area  of  forests  yet  untouched,  in  its  fisheries,  and 
in  the  impetus  to  arise  from  the  opening  up  to  colonisation  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  great  North- West. 

The  pursuits  of  the  people  are  such  as  produce  a  hardy  and 
energetic  race,  and  under  the  climatic  influences  of  a  northern 
latitude,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  enervated  as  population  and 
wealth  increase.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  ('  History  of  Europe,' 
vol.  xiii.  p.  271)  says:  "Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  though  apparently  blessed  with  fewer  physical 
advantages  than  the  states  to  the  South,  contain  a  noble  race,  and 
are  evidently  reserved  for  a  lofty  destination.  Everything  there  is 
in  proper  keeping  for  the  development  of  the  combined  physical 
and  mental  energies  of  man.  There  are  to  be  found  at  once  the 
hardihood  of  character  which  conquers  difficulty,  the  severity  of 
climate  which  stimulates  exertion,  and  the  natural  advantages 
which  reward  enterprise."  The  occupations  of  the  people  are 
stated  in  the  census-tables  of  Canada,  and  may  be  thus  roughly 
indicated :  in  agriculture,  the  chief  industry,  adults  employed, 
50  per  cent. ;  in  timber  and  lumbering  operations,  4  per  cent. ;  in 
labour  other  than  agricultural,  5  per  cent. ;  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  employments,  20  per  cent, ;  in  trade,  6  per  cent. ;  in 
fisheries  and  marine,  3  per  cent. ;  in  professions,  1^  per  cent. ;  in 
domestic  service  and  miscellaneous,  5^  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  when  Newfoundland  is  included,  the  Dominion  will 
possess  more  than  90,000  sailors. 

Beyond  the  physical  qualities  incidental  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
people  situated  as  the  Canadians  are,  their  moral  improvement  and 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
feeling  that  a  man  for  himself  and  his  family  can  by  steady  in- 
dustry win  an  estate  and  become  the  owner  of  his  own  soil,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  self-reliant  and  continued  exer- 
tion, and  is  full  of  beneficial  influences  upon  the  progress  of  a 
community.  In  recognition  of  this  principle  the  Parliament  of 
United  Canada  in  1854  passed  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  or  seignorial  tenure,  which  had  prevailed  in  Lower  Canada 
since  its  conquest  from  the  French,  and  by  compensating  the 
fceignors  or  feudatory  lords  from  the  consolidated  revenue,  freed  the 
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censitaires  from  burdens,  which  had  interfered  with  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  enabled  lands  to  be  acquired  and  held  in  fee 
simple,  and  it  may  now  be  computed  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  of  Canada  are  living  upon,  working  and  improving 
lands,  which  own  no  alien  proprietors.  Such  being  the  pursuits  of 
the  population  a  great  degree  of  relative  equality  is  prevalent,  and 
but  few  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
great  possessions  on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other,  and 
when  the  latter  exists  it  can  usually  be  traced  to  causes  originating 
in  the  individual,  and  not  in  the  institutions  or  conditions  of  the 
country  as  a  field  for  laborious  industry. 

The  average  yearly  product  of  the  industry  of  the  people  is 
placed  at  the  large  sum  of  g  210,500,000,  and  when  I  mention  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  two  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  for 
the/fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1867,  reached  for  imports  more  than 
$  50,000,000  (  $  34,000,000  beingfrom  Great  Britain),  and  for  exports 
$  45,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
wealth,  which  is  increasing  the  material  strength  of  the  country  and 
its  progress  in  refinement  and  civilisation.  As  a  further  indication, 
I  may  state,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  that  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1867,  the  paid-up  banking  capital  of  the  Dominion  equalled 
34f  million  dollars,  with  deposits  of  17£  millions,  and  in  the  savings 
banks  we  find  deposits  of  3i  millions ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
reflect  that  while  Britain  without  her  dependencies,  in  the  amount 
of  her  shipping  tonnage  stands  first  amongst  the  nations,  her  vigorous 
offspring,  the  dominion  of  Canada,  in  this  element  occupies  the 
fourth  if  not  the  third  position.  In  the  carefully  considered  speech 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait  in  1864,  he  thus  states  this  : 

"  Not  including  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  for 
which  he  had  not  the  official  returns,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
sea-going  business  by  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 
amounted  to  no  less  than  5,000,000  of  tons,  besides  nearly  7,000,000 
of  tonnage  employed  on  the  great  inland  lakes  in  the  Canadian 
trade  :  the  figures  were  so  great,  so  vast,  that  the  mind  required 
some  little  time  before  it  could  take  them  in ;  they  represented  a 
trade  which  was  probably  the  third  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
the  trade  of  France,  which  last  did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the 
figures  he  had  just  given.  With  these  two  or  perhaps  three  excep- 
tions, no  other  country  in  the  world  employed  the  same  amount  of 
tonnage  of  sea-going  craft,  as  was  employed  last  year  by  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  in  carrying  on  their  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  with  each  other." 
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Facile  means  of  internal  communication  have  much  to  do  witli 
the  progress  of  a  people,  while  they  tend  to  its  consolidation,  and 
few  countries  can  compare  with  Canada  in  this  respect.  Besides 
the  macadamised  and  gravelled  highways,  and  those  winter  roads 
of  snow  which  come  in  so  opportunely  for  operations  in  the  forest, 
with  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Kailway,  Canada  will 
possess  a  railway  system  traversing  the  country  from  its  western 
boundary  to  the  eastern,  more  than  1500  miles  in  length,  while  in 
the  district  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  the  Ottawa,  a  noble  river, 
larger  than  the  Ehine  or  the  Danube,  and  six  railways  having  a 
southern  direction,  afford  facilities  of  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  country,  and  the  peninsula 
west  of  Toronto  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  lines  of  railway 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  For  seven  and  a  half  months  of  the 
year,  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  canals  and  the  great  lakes  aiford 
2000  miles  of  uninterrupted  internal  navigation,  and  for  nearly  the 
same  period  intercourse  by  water  is  maintained  with  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Thus 
far  the  St.  Lawrence,  although  the  natural  highway,  has  failed  to 
attract  to  it  the  traffic  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  great  lakes, 
which  still  finds  its  chief  outlet  to  the  ocean  by  the  Erie  Canal ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Canada,  it  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  overlooked  that  even  now  a  sea-going  vessel  of  600  tons  burden 
can  convey  her  cargo  through  the  Canadian  waters  for  more  than 
half  the  distance  across  the  continent,  and  if  the  projected  improve- 
ments in  canals  take  place,  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  may  be  in- 
creased to  1200  tons.  To  refer  again  to  Alison,  he  says :  "Nature 
has  marked  out  this  country  for  exalted  destinies,  for  if  she  has  not 
given  to  it  the  virgin  mould  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri,  or  the 
giant  vegetation  and  prolific  sun  of  the  tropics,  she  has  bestowed 
upon  it  a  vast  chain  of  inland  lakes,  which  fit  it  one  day  to  become 
the  great  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  interior  of 
America  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia." 

In  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  I  must  not  overlook  the  effects 
upon  the  national  character  which  are  likely  to  be  engendered  by 
the  religious  element,  although  in  the  political  constitution  of 
Canada  all  Christian  denominations,  while  they  equally  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  law,  in  so  far  as  in  their  various  organisations  the 
rights  of  property  may  be  involved,  are  not  otherwise  privileged  or 
recognised  by  the  state,  except  in  respect  to  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  under  which  separate  denominational  schools  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  established.  It  appears,  then,  that  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  French  origin,  of  the  total  population  44£  per 
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cent,  are  Roman  Catholics,  15£  per  cent.  Church  of  England, 
151  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  14J  Wesleyans  and  Methodists, 
6  per  cent.  Baptists,  1  per  cent.  Lutheran,  £  per  cent.  Congrega- 
tionalists,  miscellaneous  other  creeds  £  per  cent.,  £  per  cent,  no 
religion,  and  £  per  cent,  no  creed  stated. 

And  now  that  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  has  been  established,  and  the  antagonisms  created  by  a  struggle 
of  nearly  half  a  century  are  being  obliterated,  a  moderate  and 
tolerant  religious  feeling  prevails,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  the  youth  of  the  various  denominations  meeting 
without  distinction  in  the  common  schools  and  places  of  higher 
education. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the  moral 
tone  and  condition  of  a  community  improve  pari  passu  with  its  pro- 
gress in  education,  and  notwithstanding  the  partial  difficulties 
arising  from  the  difference  in  views  of  some  of  the  religious 
denominations,  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  we  have 
national  systems  prevailing,  and  most  satisfactory  beneficial  results 
have  been  attained.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  is  a  total  population 
of  1,396, 091;  323,918  children  were  in  attendance  in  the  common 
schools  during  the  year  1861,  and  on  the  7th  December,  1868,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Ontario  thus  adverts  to  it : — 

"  Our  system  of  public  instruction  has  acquired  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  the  network  of  its  operations  so  pervades  every 
municipality  of  the  land,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  our  municipal 
and  judicial  systems  of  government,  that  I  think  its  administration 
should  now  be  vested  in  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament." 

And  to  prevent  even  the  residuum  of  the  population,  chiefly  found 
in  cities  and  towns,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
provide  against  the  neglect  of  parents  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  free  education  of  their  children,  by  the 
introduction  of  "  compulsory  clauses."  While  the  child  of  the  poorest 
and  most  humble  individual  may  obtain  a  good  education  of  more 
than  a  rudimentary  character  in  the  common  school,  more  than  ninety 
grammar  schools  exist  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  these  afford 
free  instruction  to  the  intelligent  youth,  and  enable  them  to  proceed 
to  the  provincial  university,  in  whose  college  they  may  obtain  an 
education  in  arts,  science  and  literature  of  a  high  standard  even  as 
compared  with  the  British  universities.  As  these  systems  of  public 
instruction  have,  with  some  modifications,  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  now  find  an  intelligent  population 
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quite  prepared  to  assume  all  the  duties  of  self-government,  whether 
municipal  or  parliamentary. 

Since  1841  a  constitutional  form  of  government  has  prevailed  in 
Canada  proper,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  process  of  the 
education  of  the  people  in  self-government  has  been  going  on,  while 
in  Western  Canada,  during  the  same  period,  a  complete  system  of 
municipal  government  by  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  and 
villages,  has  prevailed,  and  in  speaking  of  its  operation  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  I  can  best  use  the  words  of  another,*  when 
he  says  : — 

**  This  system  has  worked  most  admirably  in  Upper  Canada ;  it 
has  exceeded  the  brightest  anticipations  of  its  originators ;  it  has 
taught  the  people  how  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  ;  it  has  furnished 
them,  indeed,  with  a  system,  which  were  they  unhappily  subjected 
to  an  external  aggression  sufficient  to  derange  the  general  govern- 
ment, will  enable  them  to  protect  themselves,  to  raise  money  to 
carry  on  their  affairs,  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over  to  settle  down 
without  difficulty  in  the  quiet  and  virtuous  occupations  of  peace. 
It  has,  too,  developed  their  talents  and  directed  their  minds  to  the 
noblest  of  all  occupations,  namely,  the  making  their  country  pros- 
perous, intelligent,  and  contented." 

The  consolidation  of  the  four  provinces  by  the  British  North 
American  Act  of  1867,  under  a  central  government,  to  which  is 
entrusted  the  regulation  of  affairs  of  general  interest,  while  legisla- 
tion upon  local  and  special  questions  is  preserved  to  each  province, 
is  one  of  those  political  causes  which  in  the  nature  of  a  peaceable 
revolution  will  leave  its  permanent  traces  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity, while  it  remitted  to  each  provincial  locality  the  right  and 
duty  of  self-government  with  respect  to  questions  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  it,  and  so  removed  the  sources  of  sectional  feeling.  It 
has  united  their  inhabitants  into  a  common  political  whole,  with 
national  aspirations,  and  with  a  population,  area  of  territory,  and 
resources  not  insignificant  compared  with  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Although  this  constitution  has  not  been  two  years  in  opera- 
tion its  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  homogeneity,  and  in  the 
large  area  of  the  Dominion  legislature  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  tone,  temper,  and  matter  of  the  Canadian  debates.  The  inter- 
course and  trade  relations  amongst  the  people  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces are  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  productions  are  relatively 
so  various  that  there  will  be  a  large  interchange  of  commodities. 
The  first-fruits  of  this  union  is  the  assimilation  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  whole  Dominion,  and  this  will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of 
*  J.  S.  Hoguu's  '  Essay  on  Canada,'  1856. 
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the  commercial  law;  and  although  a  different  system  relating  to 
property  and  derived  from  the  civil  law  prevails  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  it  will  -not  be  difficult,  when  we  see  how  successful  are 
becoming  the  efforts  of  jurists  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
have  so  long  separated  the  principles  of  the  common  and  civil  law 
and  for  their  codification,  to  bring  the  whole  population  of  Canada 
under  one  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence. 

To  the  social  and  political  causes  I  have  thus  superficially 
referred  to,  one  may  look  for  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  new 
national  community  which,  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  respect  of  a  community 
which  is  making  rapid  progress  in  every  element  which  constitutes 
national  strength,  in  a  population  rapidly  increasing,  and  soon  to 
attain  large  proportions,  of  an  origin  and  native  prejudices  essenti- 
ally distinctive,  intelligent,  educated,  and  self-reliant,  and  ener- 
getically devoted  to  the  development  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
country,  and  with  a  satisfactory  constitutional  Government  under 
which  the  laws  are  faithfully  administered  and  in  process  of 
improvement,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  such  a  community 
is  destined  to  preserve  its  own  autonomy,  and,  perhaps,  to  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  a  people  developed  under  a 
northern  latitude  over  those  inhabiting  more  southern  climes. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  FKANCIS  HINGES  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  because  it  was  brimful  of  the  most  valuable  information  as 
to  the  Canadian  community,  and  the  views  of  the  writer  were  so 
coincident  with  his  own  that  there  was  really  nothing  which  he 
could  dissent  from.  Nothing  afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
find,  as  he  was  now  finding  on  all  sides,  evidences  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  Canadian  nationality  which  was  growing  up,  and  he 
hoped  the  Society  would  do  its  best  to  foster  it.  It  was  becoming 
the  constant  fashion  to  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  colonies  were 
desirous  of  separating  from  the  mother-country  ;  but  the  idea  was  a 
very  erroneous  one,  and  long  before  he  left  the  colonies  he  was  con- 
vinced of  it  It  was  said  the  cause  which  would  lead  to  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country  was  the  expense  of  main- 
taining troops,  that  colonists  would  not  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops  necefesary  for  their  proper  defences.  But  he  reminded  the 
meeting  that  the  responsibility  of  sending  out,  or  removing  troops, 
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rested  entirely  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  colonist 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Under  Lord  Grey's  administration, 
many  years  ago,  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  the  troops  were 
to  be  withdrawn  ;  but  those  troops  became  necessary  on  account  of 
the  Fenian  raids,  which  arose  from  causes  quite  unconnected  with 
Canada,  and  with  which  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Those 
raids  arose  from  hostility  and  ill-feeling  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada  was  made  to  suffer;  but  although  that  was  the  fact,  yet 
never  was  one  word  uttered  about  separating  from  the  mother- 
country.  Canada  was  well  able  to  defend  herself,  and  as  would  be 
remembered,  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Canadians  defended  their 
country  without  assistance,  and  would  do  so  again.  Although  it 
was  well  understood  by  the  Canadians  that  if  a  war  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  perhaps  become  the  battle-field, 
yet,  it  was  equally  certain,  that  even  with  that  knowledge,  there 
was  but  one  feeling  of  loyalty  among  the  Canadians  towards  the 
mother  country.  He  rejoiced  to  think  and  feel  that  it  was  so, 
because,  to  his  mind,  it  was  very  important  to  know  whether  you 
had  5,000,000  of  people  with  you  or  against  you,  and  if  you  drive 
them  from  you  they  will  be  assuredly  absorbed  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WILSON  thought  it  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  that 
Society  that  it  afforded  opportunities  for  colonists  to  exchange 
information.  Though  he  knew  something  about  the  other  colonies, 
yet  he  found  himself  grossly  ignorant  as  to  the  state  of  Canada, 
and  it  was  very  advantageous  to  let  colonists  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world  know  what  was  going  on  in  Canada,  and,  judging  by  the 
state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  what  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  future  in  case  of  certain  eventualities  arising.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  bold  and  manly  tone  taken  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  that  night.  Very  grave  questions  were  under  discussion  by 
politicians,  and  if  certain  events  occurred,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Canada  would  become  one  of  the  great  battle  grounds  where 
the  greatest  events  of  modern  times  would  occur.  It  was  essen- 
tially necessary  therefore  that  others  should  know  how  Canada  felt 
upon  the  question,  and  whether  she  meant  to  throw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  fray.  It  had  been  said  that  the  population  of 
Canada  was  sufficient  to  place  800,000  men  under  arms,  and  he 
would  very  much  like  to  know  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
throw  those  800,000  into  the  field  and  abide  the  consequences 
whatever  they  might  be.  He  quite  saw,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  Canada  would  be  England's  weak 
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point ;  and  it  was  a  great  matter  to  men  like  himself  to  know 
whether  the  conflict  which  was  looming  in  the  distance  was  one 
in  which  they  would  remain  stedfast  and  loyal  to  Great  Britain. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  know,  too,  what  the  Canadians  were 
fighting  for.  Whether  it  was  for  that  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  against 
that  extreme  democratic  form  of  government  with  which  they  had 
no  sympathy,  and  with  which  they  have  no  wish  to  be  associated  ? 
— how  far  both  these  ideas  come  into  consideration,  or  whether  they 
fought  from  a  simple  strong  feeling  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
mother-country  ?  Though  the  colony  in  which  he  was  interested 
was  so  far  away,  yet,  in  the  event  of  any  war  with  Great  Britain, 
they  would  all  be  in  the  melee.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-colonists  to  know  how  far  Canada  would 
enter  into  such  a  conflict — of  course  always  hoping  it  was  not 
brewing. 

Mr.  LYNN  thought  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  some  parts  of 
Canada,  that  if  anything  could  be  got  by  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  the  country  should  be  separated  from  the  mother-country. 
Canada  could  defend  itself,  and  Canada  did  not  wish  to  be  defended 
by  English  troops,  but  rather  wished  to  have  a  few  English  troops, 
veterans,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  colonial  army.  He  did  not 
consider  Canada  by  any  means  so  indefensible  as  some  persons 
imagined.  The  frontier  was  covered  with  a  long  line  of  im- 
penetrable woods  and  forests,  which  would  be  absolutely  impass- 
able to  an  army,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  loyal  people 
were  encouraged  they  would  go  heart  and  soul  with  England. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERIE  differed  altogether  with  the  previous  speaker. 
He  believed  there  was  a  wide-spread  and  general  feeling  in  Canada 
against  annexation  to  the  United  States,  independent  of  any  material 
advantage  which  might  accrue  from  it.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  some  such  feeling,  and  not  without  cause — for  many  in- 
ducements were  offered — but  when  this  was  attempted  to  be  raised 
into  an  agitation  it  met  with  such  universal  reprobation,  that  a 
very  short  time  was  sufficient  for  it  to  die  a  natural  death.  It  was 
said  that  Canada  was  now  the  neighbour  of  a  great  military  power ; 
but  he  would  ask  where  was  that  military  power  a  few  short  years 
ago  ?  The  military  power  had  grown  out  of  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that, 
under  similar  circumstances,  Canada  would  be  found  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  loyal  feeling 
towards  England,  and  that  a  strong  attachment  existed  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  as  against  that  form  of  govern- 
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ment  which  the  people  of  Canada  would  come  under  if  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  There  was,  moreover,  every  reason  to  make 
them  wish  to  keep  their  Dominion  inviolable  as  long  as  they  could. 
In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out  that  the  essayist  had  omitted  one  or 
two  most  interesting  features  in  his  paper.  He  thought  space  might 
have  been  given  to  enlarging  upon  the  climate — the  long  winter, 
and  the  various  amusements  which  the  long  winter  enabled  the 
Canadians  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  LABILLIERE  thought  the  best  way  of  cementing  the  union 
between  Canada  and  England  was  to  induce  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  emigrate  from  this  country  to  the  Dominion.  On 
account  of  the  smaller  distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  the 
smaller  sum  to  be  paid  for  passage-money,  Canada  possessed  advan- 
tages which  Australia  could  never  have.  He  knew  that  paupers 
from  the  workhouses  were  not  the  people  the  colonists  wished  to 
see,  but  he  contended  that  a  well-devised  scheme  of  emigration,  to 
relieve  the  country  of  its  surplus  labour,  would  not  empty  the 
workhouses,  but  prevent  them  being  filled. 

Mr.  KAE  was  rather  surprised  at  the  views  of  some  of  the  speakers, 
and  thought  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  members  of  that  Society 
to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  Canada  being  involved  in  a  war 
a  week  or  a  month  hence.  He  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest 
possibility  of  the  war  alluded  to  breaking  out.  He  was  pleased  to 
see  that  a  very  great  problem  was  being  worked  out  in  Canada ;  a 
problem  similar  to  that  which  was  worked  out  in  this  country  many 
years  ago.  The  people  consisted  of  a  great  many  different  nation- 
alities, which  were  gradually  intermixing  and  mingling  with  those 
born  on  the  soil ;  and  in  a  short  time,  sooner  or  later,  the  world 
would  assuredly  see  a  purely  Canadian  people ;  as  distinctly  so,  and 
with  characteristics  as  strong  and  marked  as  those  of  any  race  upon 
the  earth.  Shortly,  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  which  would  be 
acquired  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  Canada  would  be 
larger  in  extent  than  the  United  States;  and  as  the  race  was  a 
hardy  one,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  common  sense  and  nearly 
every  characteristic  common  to  Englishmen,  there  was  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  Canada  would,  in  the  future,  become  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  LEONARD  WRAY  thought  the  Xorman  element,  which  was  said 
to  have  brought  chivalry  and  refinement  to  England,  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  Canada,  for  in  a  few  years  the  French  in  Canada 
had  increased  from  60,000  to  over  1,000,000,  or  about  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  it  was  gratifying 
to  know  that  they  had  not  increased  as  Frenchmen,  but  rather  as 
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Englishmen  speaking  French,  for  there  was  but  one  general,  deep- 
rooted  feeling  of  loyalty  and  love  for  England,  and  bitter  animosity 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  curious  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this, 
and  upon  inquiry  found  it  to  be,  or  arise  from,  the  perfect  equality 
with  which  all  religious  societies  were  treated.  It  was  very  well 
known  and  felt  by  them  that  every  acre  of  ground  they  possessed 
would  remain  theirs,  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  British  flag, 
and  the  Americans  made  no  scruple  of  saying  that,  if  annexed,  those 
possessions  of  the  religious  societies  would  be  confiscated ! 

Mr.  WHITE,  who  had  recently  come  from  Canada,  of  which  country 
he  was  a  native,  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  loyalty  of 
the  Canadians.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  Canadians,  they  believed 
they  had  a  separate  and  distinct  destiny  to  workout.  They  be- 
lieved that  if  Canada  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  United  States, 
the  latter  country  would  become  too  powerful,  and  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  control  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  they  con- 
sidered it  better  that  there  should  be  two  great  nations  rather  than 
one,  and  they  believed  that  Canada  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  two. 
The  Canadians  looked  upon  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  as  their 
honour,  and  an  insult  to  it  as  an  insult  to  Canada,  and  were  prepared 
to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  its  defence.  They  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  such  a  war  was  to  be  deprecated,  but  if  the  war 
did  come,  and  the  honour  of  England  was  to  be  vindicated  and 
defended,  then  they  were  willing  to  accept  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  accept  every  contingency  it  brought,  rather  than  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  mere  braggarts, 
because  they  knew  all  the  difficulties  and  had  weighed  them,  and 
they  had  looked  at  the  dangers  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  work  out  their  destiny  better  with  the  mother-country 
than  with  the  United  States.  With  a  Dominion  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  its  back  against  the  North  Pole, 
they  would  have  room  enough  for  expansion  and  growth. 

The  PRESIDENT  thought  the  discussion  had  been  most  interesting. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Sir  Francis  Hincks  had  touched  upon  the 
key-note  of  every  heart  in  the  assembly.  But  he  confessed  to  some 
feelings  of  surprise  at  hearing  of  the  loyalty  of  one  colony  as 
against  the  other.  They  took  the  loyalty  of  all  colonies  for  granted. 
One  speaker  seemed  to  have  raised  the  question  as  to  why  the 
loyalty  should  exist !  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  institutions 
under  which  a  man  was  born,  and  under  which  he  had  acquired  all 
he  possessed,  under  which  his  friends  had  lived  and  died,  arid  which 
were  bound  up  with  his  earliest  and  most  sacred  associations,  were 
those  institutions  to  which  he  became  most  attached,  and  those  for 
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which  he  would  fight  and  die  if  need  be.  And,  therefore,  there  was 
no  room  for  wonder  that  the  colonist,  especially  in  Canada,  should 
remain  attached  to  the  Queen  and  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  they  had  only  to  look  across  their  borders  to  see  another 
form  of  government  and  observe  the  serious  evils  of  a  democracy. 
And,  moreover,  the  material  prosperity  of  Canada  was  bound  up 
with  remaining  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  Queen.  He  did  not  believe 
that  Canada  would  become  the  battle-field  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
He  did  not  see  what  should  take  the  Americans  to  Canada.  With 
an  enormous,  open,  big  country  behind  her,  it  was  hard  to  infer  that 
the  Americans  would  go  over  the  frontier  and  take  possession  of  a 
country  which  they  knew  they  could  not  retain.  The  frontier  might 
be  long,  but  it  was  very  defensible.  There  were  only  four  places 
— Detroit,  Niagara,  Montreal  and  Cornwall — where  it  could  be 
attacked.  Whenever  attacked  before,  the  invaders  had  been  beaten 
back,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  American  army  allowed  to  remain  on 
British  soil.  The  old  spirit  was  by  no  means  extinct ;  it  had  risen 
when  necessary  before,  and  would  rise  again  and  yet  again. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Crooks  for  his 
able  paper,  and  were  suitably  acknowledged,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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AT  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Monday, 
14th  June,  1869,  the  Eight.  Hon.Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair, 
the  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

SOCIAL  AND   DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  THE    DUTCH   BOERS 
OF  SOUTH  AFEICA. 

BY  MR.  H.  J.  BARRETT. 

DURING  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  South  Africa,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  spent  amongst  those  interesting  people,  the 
"  Anglo-Dutch  Boers,"  I  think  I  learnt  their  character  thoroughly. 
Since  my  return  to  this  country  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  there 
was  so  little  information  respecting  them,  and  the  important  part 
they  perform  as  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  commerce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Boer,  or  Boor,  is  the  Dutch  word  for  "  farmer,"  and  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  male  population  are  farmers,  or  rather 
graziers,  the  term  is  correctly  applied,  but  many  English  people 
consider  the  term  as  one  of  reproach,  or  at  least  anything  but  com- 
plimentary, implying  that  having  been  once  civilised  white  people 
they  are  now  half-savages,  having  relapsed  into  barbarism  in  con- 
sequence of  being  brought  so  closely  into  contact  with  the  coloured 
natives  ;  indeed,  they  are  so  little  known,  that  I  have  frequently 
been  asked  if  the  Boers  were  black,  white,  or  brown  people  ! 

The  African,  Dutch,  and  French  Boers,  are  descended  from  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  Europe ;  the  names  of  De  Villier,  Du  Plessis, 
De  Toit,  Marais,  and  many  others  highly  respected  in  Holland  and 
France,  were  common  in  my  books  when  I  was  in  business  in  the 
"  Orange  Free  State."  These  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Huguenots  who  suffered  persecution  and  exile  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  were  driven  from  their  native  country  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1685  ;  hundreds  of  them  emigrated 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  became  wine-growers  and  sheep- 
farmers.  From  this  point  of  original  settlement  they  radiated  and 
spread  further  and  further  into  the  interior  of  that  vast  country, 
until  now  they  are  scattered  over,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  territory,  but  also  over  the  two  Dutch  republics  behind 
the  Orange  Eivev — namely,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
Eepublic,  representing  an  area  as  large  as  Europe.  The  President 
of  the  former  is  Mr.  Brand,  previously  an  eminent  Cape  Town 
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barrister,  and  the  head  of  the  latter  is  Commandant  Pretorius,  who 
is  one  of  their  own  people,  and  of  course  quite  an  uneducated  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  same  strongly-marked  cha- 
racteristics which  caused  the  Boers'  ancestors  to  sacrifice  their  all 
to  maintain  their  religious  principles,  are  still  visible  in  the  present 
day,  as  shown  by  their  great  love  of  independence,  impatience  of 
taxation,  and  horror  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  Popish  worship.  In 
appearance  their  European  origin  is  clearly  discernible,  and  their 
complexions  are  not  the  least  darkened  by  a  residence  of  nearly  200 
years  in  Africa.  Whilst  talking  with  the  most  intelligent  of  them, 
I  have  often  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  remarkable  and 
soul-stirring  events  which  caused  the  expatriation  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  I  never  met  with  one  "  real  Boer  "  who  was  acquainted  with 
their  history;  doubtless  there  are  many  of  the  educated  Dutch 
Africander  town  residents  who  could  tell  them  how  their  fore- 
fathers suffered,  fought,  and  bled  for  their  religious  liberty;  but 
having  no  literature,  no  books,  but  their  large  family  Bible,  hymn 
book,  and  one  or  two  volumes  of  religious  discourses,  that  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  is  merely  tradition.  But  nobly  have 
they  adhered  to  their  faith  and  principles.  Although  the  Boers' 
ancestry  were  quite  as  much  French  as  Flemish,  still  the  Dutch 
element  has  gained  the  ascendancy,  as  witnessed  in  the  Dutch 
language,  customs,  and  style  of  building  having  entirely  absorbed 
or  superseded  those  of  the  French.  There  are  thousands  of  Europeans 
who,  if  left  to  themselves  in  a  barbarous  country  amongst  savages 
for  many  generations,  would  have  relapsed  into  a  semi-barbarous 
state,  become  habitual  oppressors  of  black  people,  and  lost  all 
respect  even  for  the  form  of  religion,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
disseminating  all  their  baser  habits,  grosser  sins,  and  diseases 
amongst  the  natives.  This  experience,  we  unfortunately  know,  is 
that  of  many  of  our  English  colonies ;  witness  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands,  &c. ;  but  such  a  charge  cannot  be  laid 
against  the  African  Dutch  Boer.  A  more  gentle,  hospitable,  domes- 
ticated, moral  and  religious  class  of  people  I  never  saw  or  heard  of, 
and  I  am  suie  all  who  have  experience  of  South  African  interior 
life  will  confirm  my  statement.  In  England  I  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  perpetrating  atrocities  on  the 
coloured  people.  I  know  there  are  instances  amongst  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  of  this  kind,  and  of  children  being  kidnapped  for  slaves, 
and  also  when  they  have  made  reprisals  by  shooting  the  Kaffirs 
down  indiscriminately.  I  have  heard  from  Natal  Boers  thrilling 
accounts  of  what  they,  the  emigrant  Boers,  suffered  from  Dingaan 
the  Zulu  chief  at  the  time  they  pioneered  the  way  for  us  in  Natal, 
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which  are  too  horrible  to  relate,  and  which  the  present  generation 
of  Transvaal  Boers  will  never  forget.  Reprisals  under  such 
circumstances  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
if  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
desperate  circumstances  of  defence,  they  would  have  acted  as  the 
Boers  did.  Early  colonists  have  always  been  and  ever  will  be 
subject  to  these  conflicts  with  the  natives,  and  in  South  Africa,  as 
soon  as  the  Kaffirs  want  to  grow  corn  instead  of  steal  cattle,  you 
hear  no  more  of  either  kidnapping  "  black  ivory"  or  killing  "  niggers." 
The  great  majority  of  the  Boers  have  no  inclination  for  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  'tis  foreign  to  their  nature.  Besides,  it  suits  them  much 
better  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  natives,  as  they  are  called, 
seeing  that  they  can  engage  the  latter  as  paid  servants  for 
remuneration  in  cattle. 

In  South  Africa  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  Dutch  Boers 
are  the  best  pioneers  of  civilised  colonisation;  wherever  they  go 
the  English  trader,  mechanic,  and  Dutch  schoolmaster  and  minister, 
are  sure  to  follow.  I  have  frequently,  in  passing  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, London,  been  struck  with  those  grand  words  inscribed 
thereon,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and 
thought  how  religious  persecution  during  less  enlightened  times 
than  the  present  had  contributed  to  exemplify  this  maxim,  more 
especially  through  the  Puritans  in  America,  and  the  Dutch  and 
French  Protestant  refugees  in  South  Africa.  All  our  colonial 
experiences  by  the  most  humane  settlers  prove,  that  the  savage 
native  must  either  be  willing  to  succumb  in  some  measure  to  a 
system  of  order  and  industry,  or  make  way  for  the  white  man.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  painful  fact  to  contemplate  that  many  thousands 
of  aborigines  are  now  being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  driven  further 
back,  perhaps  to  less  fertile  countries,  and  deteriorate ;  but  a  residue 
of  the  young  people  will  come  under  the  influences  of  civilisation, 
acquire  gradually  a  taste  for  it,  and  eventually  become  Christianised ; 
but  are  we  to  be  deterred  from  *'  replenishing  the  earth  "  because 
heathen  men  are  antagonistic  to  our  civilisation  ? 

The  great  Boer  community  are  a  highly  conservative  people,  and 
tenaciously  hold  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
One  incentive  to  their  love  of  emigrating  and  spreading  themselves 
out  is  the  great  disinclination  they  have  to  being  too  thick  on  the 
ground ;  they  must  and  will  have  a  wide  range  of  pasturage  for  their 
flocks  to  be  kept  in  good  health  and  condition,  both  winter  and 
summer.  Another  cause  is  their  great  impatience  of  government 
taxation ;  they  would  much  rather  have  a  war  contribution,  levied 
on  them  in  time  of  need  by  their  commandant,  of  50Z.,  than  pay 
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regularly  every  year  an  income-tax  of  5Z.  for  State  purposes,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  their  own  defence ;  they  will  not  be 
"  bored"  by  "red  tape  "  in  any  form,  but  they  look  upon  an  annual 
quit-rent  of  'Si.  or  51.  on  their  farms,  and  transfer-duties  on  the 
sale  of  land,  as  legitimate  charges  by  the  Government  on  the  rich 
man's  property. 

In  their  pioneering  expeditions  a  commandant  and  "  council  of 
war  "  are  elected,  who  govern  all  the  movements  of  the  emigrants ; 
all  are  volunteers,  and  all  on  an  equality  as  to  position,  only  recog- 
nising the  commandant  as  chief,  and  his  deputy,  the  veldt  cornet. 
They  have  one  grand  and  glorious  object  before  them,  which  is,  to 
subdue  the  wilderness,  rescue  it  from  heathen  desolation,  and  utilise 
it  for  the  wants  of  civilisation ;  having  superior  intelligence,  to  be 
masters  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  savage  men ;  with  knowledge 
and  energy  to  "  possess  the  land,"  and  with  the  patriarchs  of  old 
as  their  example,  whose  simple  mode  of  life  they  imitate;  the 
boundless  wilderness  is  before  them,  suitable  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  and  as  they  search  for  favoured  spots  their  admirable  tent- 
waggons,  drawn  by  fourteen  bullocks,  are  their  homes.  Three 
miles  an  hour  is  the  rate  at  which  they  travel,  never  attempting 
more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  as  the  oxen  require  two  hours'  out- 
span,  or  rest,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours  ;  but  on  these  occasions 
they  must  move  even  more  slowly,  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  old  and 
young,  must  all  go  with  them  and  be  carefully  guarded  in  the 
circle  of  waggons  at  night.  When  the  pasturage  is  good,  then  they 
remain  for  a  time  feeding  their  flocks  and  hunting  the  herds  of 
countless  game  which  at  times  cover  the  long  plateaus.  In  the 
bottom  of  their  waggons  is  a  supply  of  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  or  rice ; 
over  this  is  stretched  a  frame  of  wood  with  cords  across  it,  on  which 
is  placed  the  bedding.  The  women  and  children  sleep  inside  the 
closed  up  waggon  at  night,  whilst  the  men  lie  under  the  waggon  or 
in  a  bide  tent.  The  waggon  chest  contains  a  few  rough  carpenter's 
tools,  bullet  moulds,  powder,  a  few  nails  and  screws,  medicine  chest, 
the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  also  a  good  supply  of  "  Voorslag  ;"  this 
is  narrow  strips  of  tough  buffalo  or  buck  skins,  which  are  used  for 
strings  or  whipcord,  and  are  the  ever-ready  means  for  repairs  in 
case  anything  wants  "  fixing  up  ;"  how  it  is  prepared  I  will  explain 
hereafter.  In  narrow  canvas  "  side  bags,"  fastened  to  the  inside  of 
the  waggon,  are  the  women's  spare  clothes ;  under  the  vehicle  and 
hung  behind  are  the  cooking  utensils  and  blankets  of  the  coloured 
servants.  For  months  and  even  for  years  they  have  often  been  "on 
the  track  "  before  they  come  to  the  proper  place  of  settlement ;  the 
abundance  of  Animal  food  which  they  can  always  command,  with  the 
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stores  in  the  waggon,  affords  them  all  the  food  which  they  require 
for  their  health  and  strength ;  as  for  comforts  and  luxuries,  they 
can  patiently  wait. 

Should  any  signs  of  hostility  be  visible  amongst  the  natives,  at 
sunset  they  "go  into  laarger,"  which  means  that  they  fortify  them- 
selves against  the  enemy  in  the  following  manner  :  all  the  waggons 
are  drawn  close  up  to  each  other  in  a  circle,  the  pole  of  one  passing 
under  the  body  of  the  next,  and  so  on  all  round  ;  a  narrow  trench  is 
dug  close  to  the  waggon  wheels — this  turns  off  the  wet  and  forms  a 
protection  against  the  assagai  of  the  Kaffir.  All  hands  work  with  a 
will.  If  attacked,  the  men  lie  flat  on  the  ground  behind  the  trench 
bank,  taking  steady  aim  with  their  long  Eoers,  whilst  the  women 
keep  loading  and  handing  them  as  fast  as  required.  If  the 
emigrants  have  occasion  to  act  on  the  offensive  they  advance  in  a 
line  towards  the  enemy ;  as  soon  as  they  are  well  within  range 
they  dismount,  on  one  knee  take  steady  aim,  fire,  remount,  and 
gaHop  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  possible.  According  to  our  notions 
this  may  appear  rather  a  cowardly  mode  of  warfare,  but  with  such 
a  subtle  foe  it  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it,  and  has  stood  them 
in  good  stead,  especially  when  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  blacks, 
rendering  a  quick  concentration  and  reunion  very  indispensable  for 
the  general  safety. 

AVhen  all  appearances  are  peaceable  and  no  difficulties  with 
natives  contemplated,  the  commandant  and  war  council  ride  round 
"  prospecting."  If  the  district  possesses  the  necessary  elements  of 
suitable  locality,  good  grass,  water,  wood,  and  soil,  farms  are  por- 
tioned off  and  settled  upon  within  distances  of  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other,  temporary  dwelling-houses  are  built  and  cattle-kraals 
erected.  The  former  are  at  first  what  are  called  hartebeest  huts, 
being  a  long  triangular  tent  (like  the  roof  of  a  house)  ;  it  is  made 
by  long  poles  chopped  roughly  off  with  the  bark  on,  and  covered 
with  reeds  and  grass  tied  on  by  strips  of  ox-hide.  Those  families 
who  have  plenty  of  male  hands  erect  pole  houses  interlaced  with 
wattles,  like  basket-work,  and  covered  with  mud  plaster  ;  these  are 
also  thatched  in  the  same  way ;  but  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  long 
straight  poles  they  erect  thick  mud  walls,  or  walls  made  of  green 
bricks,  dried  in  the  sun ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  is  plastered  on  the 
outside  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ant-heap  earth  and  cow-dung,  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  will  last  many  years.  Until  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  panelled  doors  and  glazed  windows,  dried 
ox-hides,  stretched  tightly  and  cut  square,  must  make  shift  for  the 
former,-  and  greased  calico  for  the  latter.  In  such  a  climate  it  is  by 
no  means  a  great  hardship. 

N  2 
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At  these  settling-down  times  there  are  seldom  serious  disputes 
amongst  them,  but  if  any  they  are  easily  arranged  by  the  "  council 
of  war."  The  great  thing  to  accomplish  is  an  amicable  distribution 
of  farms.  When  a  certificate  is  given  to  the  settler — setting  forth 
the  locality  of  his  farm,  its  name  and  description  of  landmarks — 
beacons  of  stone-heaps  are  erected,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  or  "  ground 
brief,"  is  the  original  title  deed,  valid  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
and  which  I  have  seen  sold,  after  the  country  has  become  settled, 
for  large  sums  of  money,  say  £3000  in  cash,  or  more.  On  these 
occasions  they  incur  no  expenses  in  land  surveying.  The  acres  are 
measured  off  in  the  following  manner.  A  land  commission,  con- 
sisting of  some  four  or  five  members,  take  each  a  steady-going  horse, 
and  in  order  to  give  a  farm  of  the  usual  extent  of  6000  acres,  or 
3000  morgen  (which  is  the  same  thing)  they  have  to  walk  their 
horses  at  the  natural  pace,  without  stopping,  for  a  full  hour,  from 
one  beacon  to  another;  this  being  done  on  four  sides,  gives  a 
circumference  of  about  twenty  miles,  being  quite  near  enough  the 
mark  for  their  purpose.  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  was  present, 
and  was  much  amused  at  witnessing  the  little  dodges  of  the  owner  of 
the  new  farm  to  draw  his  comrades  along  the  shortest  and  straightest 
cut,  and  what  a  very  active  little  stepper  his  horse  was.  By-and-by, 
when  this  community  of  "  farmers  "  grows  into  a  recognised  State, 
with  a  paid  executive,  all  these  land  certificates  will  be  properly 
registered  in  the  Government  book,  ground-plans  will  be  printed, 
and  sealed  title-deeds  will  be  given  to  the  owners. 

The  emigrants  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  their  career  when 
the  requirements  of  their  civilisation  become  pressing.  With 
animal  food  in  abundance  and  maize  bartered  with  the  Kaffirs,  they 
have  no  desire  at  present  for  appearances — although  that  will  follow 
in  time  ;  but  they  want  strong  plain  clothing  and  groceries.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  long  to  wait  ;  a  class  of  travelling  traders, 
called  smousers,  are  on  their  spoor,  or  track ;  these  are  generally 
Englishmen,  with  one  or  two  waggon-loads  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  soft 
goods.  Their  arrival  is  hailed  by  all  with  joy  and  satisfaction — more 
especially  the  women.  The  men  have  managed  to  make  themselves 
trowsers  and  jackets  from  buck-skins  worked  soft  by  hard  rubbing 
and  beating  with  sticks;  but  this  is  hardly  the  right  fabric  for 
women's  gowns  and  under-clothing.  They  have  no  money,  neither 
do  they  want  any;  their  surplus  sheep,  oxen,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers  buy  everything  the  smouser  has  to  sell ;  and  the  latter 
would  rather  have  these  products,  because  he  will  sell  them  at  the 
first  town  to  a  profit,  besides  at  the  same  time  growing  wool  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep  he  takes  in  payment,  and  which  travel  and 
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graze  along  the  waggon  route  wherever  he  goes.  So  the  trader 
goes  on,  bartering  from  farm  to  farm,  receiving  their  hospitality  and 
retailing  them  all  the  latest  news  in  return. 

It  is  the  fashion  amongst  new  South  African  settlers  to  sneer 
at  the  Dutch  Boers,  their  slow-going  propensities,  ignorance,  and 
want  of  enterprise.  1  admit,  for  an  advanced  colony,  they  are 
not  "  up  to  the  mark "  according  to  our  ideas  of  progress ;  but 
I  also  know  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  good  English  money 
have  been  wasted  in  South  Africa  in  fruitless  enterprises,  by  the 
owners  doggedly  carrying  out  English  ways,  English  farming, 
English  habits,  in  spite  of  friendly  warnings  from  Boers  and  old 
settlers  who  had  already  bought  their  experience.  The  Algoa  Bay 
settlers  of  1823  found  this  out  to  their  cost,  and  so  have  others  in 
Natal.  The  egotism  and  conceit  of  the  advanced  Englishman  or 
Scotchman  arriving  in  a  young  colony  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to 
behold,  as  the  old  hand  knows  what  the  "  knowing  one  "  has  to  go 
through ;  if,  in  the  pride  of  his  intelligence  and  education,  he  would 
only  go  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Boer  or  old  settler  we  should  hear 
far  less  of  failures  and  dissatisfaction.  Look  now  on  these  fine 
steady-going  people,  with  their  healthy  robust  frames,  strong 
common  sense,  and  much  natural  shrewdness,  in  a  glorious  healthy 
climate,  without  any  stimulant  but  their  cup  of  coffee.  Mutton, 
game,  dried  beef,  milk,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables  have  preserved 
them  in  excellent  health  and  strength;  they  are  thoroughly 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain,  their  riches  are  increasing  day 
and  night — lambs,  calves,  and  foals  will  come  and  wool  will  grow  ; 
and  up  to  this  time  they  have  not  required  a  sixpence  in  money,  or 
incurred  a  sixpence  of  debt.  What  a  worthy  example  for  imitation 
is  this  to  thousands  of  English  emigrants,  who  possess  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  prosperity,  with  much  greater  industry  naturally 
than  the  Dutch  Boers  possess,  but  who,  unfortunately,  have  to  wade 
through  seas  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  until  they  (and  especially  the 
women)  forget  for  a  time  many  English  ways,  and  learn  the  stern 
lesson  of  doing  without  a  hundred  things  which  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  without ;  also 
to  dispense  with  the  paid  labours  of  mechanics  and  other  handi- 
craftsmen, which  in  time  they  found  could  be  done  quite  as  well  by 
their  own  hands.  Many  do  not  learn  these  practical  lessons  and 
the  agreeable  results  of  them  until  they  are  utterly  cleaned  out.  If 
you  have  some  good  breeding  stock  to  start  with,  and  a  little  really 
good  soil  fenced  in  for  cultivation,  as  much  as  you  can  do  well,  it  is 
astonishing  how  things  will  increase  about  you  if  you  have  no  bills 
coming  due,  interest  at  colonial  rates  accumulating,  or  English 
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servants  to  pay  and  feed — because  the  latter  do  not  work  as  they 
did  at  home.  Somehow  the  Dutch  Boers  seemed  to  me  to  grow 
rich  as  if  they  could  not  help  it  or  prevent  it ;  great  efforts  you 
hardly  ever  see  or  hear  of  them  putting  forth,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
struggle  for  in  England.  The  wether  sheep,  wool,  or  butter,  are  the 
mediums  for  purchasing  all  the  luxuries  which  follow :  namely,  a 
good,  well  built  brick  house,  useful  strong  furniture,  spring  horse- 
waggon,  English  clothing,  saddlery,  and  other  luxuries,  with 
accordions  and  harmoniums  for  playing  hymn-tunes  on.  All  these 
in  time  are  obtained,  being  the  result  of  a  plodding,  careful,  econo- 
mical, abstemious  mode  of  life.  The  latter  virtues  are  far  more  the 
secrets  of  success  at  this  stage  of  colonial  life  than  downright  hard 
labour.  So  little  are  the  Boers  accustomed  to  this,  I  know  one  rich 
old  man  named  Thomas  Du  Toit,  in  the  Free  State,  who  considers 
the  work  of  clipping  the  wool  off  his  sheeps'  backs  so  herculean,  he 
always  buys  a  cask  of  Cape  brandy  every  shearing  time  to  refresh 
the  exhausted  energies  of  his  coloured  servants,  and  when  the 
great  work  is  accomplished  fires  a  succession  of  salutes  from  all  the 
guns  on  the  farm,  in  grateful  demonstration  !  In  cultivating  crops 
they  also  take  it  very  easily ;  but  whenever  you  come  across  an 
English  or  Scotch  farmer,  who  brings  his  British  energy  to  bear  on 
the  tillage  department  as  supplementary  to  a  Dutch  Boer  system  of 
grazing,  he  is  sure  to  succeed  and  eventually  get  rich. 

We  must  now  consider  the  emigrants  as  having  decided  to 
relinquish  their  nomadic  mode  of  life  and  settle  down  to  a  permanent 
home ;  so,  after  providing  dwellings,  the  next  important  work  is  to 
build  a  church  and  parsonage  and  found  a  nucleus  of  a  village.  Tn 
selecting  the  best  site,  the  first  consideration  is  to  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  at  sufficient  altitude  to  be  led  down  into  the 
village  gardens ;  because  here,  in  the  far  interior,  with  its  high 
table-land  and  dry  atmosphere,  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit  cannot 
be  depended  on  without  regular  irrigation  ;  hence  the  paramount 
necessity  in  all  tillage  operations  to^  keep  an  eye  on  the  great 
necessity — water.  To  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  who  has  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  be  soaked  in  moisture,  and  who  need  not 
travel  half-an-hour  without  coming  to  water,  the  anxious  importance 
of  this  element  has  to  be  gradually  impressed  on  him ;  but  many 
settlers,  before  they  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  "  water 
privileges,"  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  "  drying  up." 

The  village  is  laid  out  in  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with  a 
market  square  in  the  centre  ;  building  and  garden  allotments  are 
portioned  off;  then  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  sale  by  public 
auction  ;  speculators  and  English  storekeepers  come  in  and  compete 
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for  the  best  lots.  These  are  the  market-place  comers  for  stores,  and 
near  the  intended  church  for  the  "  town  residences  "  of  Boers  who 
can  afford  the  convenience.  The  proceeds  of  these  land  sales  afford 
a  large  church  fund  for  building  purposes. 

The  religion  of  the  Dutch  Boers  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  Boer  life  is 
the  kirk  raad,  or  church  council,  which  consists  of  eight  or  ten 
churchwardens  and  elders  elected  by  the  congregation.  In  this 
body  is  invested  the  church  property  ;  their  duties  are  to  attend  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  funds,  make  choice  of  a  minister,  and  act  as  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  minister  (when  there  is  one)  pre- 
siding. Here  are  heard  complaints  against  breaches  of  church 
discipline,  charges  of  immorality,  and  often  personal  quarrels  are 
investigated  and  adjudicated.  The  kirk  raad  are  no  more  educated 
than  their  brethren  who  have  chosen  them,  but  the  members  are 
generally  the  best  informed  and  wealthy,  men  of  high  moral 
character  and  professors  of  religion  ;  their  decisions  are  nearly 
always  respected,  but  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  minister 
presiding  gives  the  key  note  to  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  other  members  endorse  his  sentiments.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
what  an  immense  influence  is  exercised  by  the  synod  of  the  Dutch 
Eeformed  Church  of  South  Africa.  The  parsonage,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  the  best  house  in  the  village,  having  stables,  outhouses, 
gardens,  and  orchards  ;  a  more  comfortable  location,  accompanied 
by  so  great  an  influence  for  benefiting  their  flock,  I  do  not  think  is 
possessed  by  any  other  clergy  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  body 
of  religionists  in  South  Africa  whose  ministers  are  more  respected 
by  all  classes,  for  their  consistent  lives  and  desire  to  do  good ;  the 
only  complaint  I  have  heard  against  them  is  that  they  are  rather 
supine  on  the  subject  of  Boer  secular  education,  and  until  very 
lately  have  taken  no  interest  whatever  in  extending  the  mission  to 
the  heathen  population.  Most  of  them  are  educated  in  Holland, 
and  naturally  their  sympathies  are  more  with  the  Dutch  than  the 
English  portions  of  the  communities  amongst  which  they  labour, 
but  they  are  decidedly  impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of 
British  rule  for  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  religion. 

The  religious  doctrine  and  government  of  the  Boers  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  no  prelacy, 
liturgy,  or  sermon-reading  parsons  will  do  for  them.  They  all  read 
their  Bibles,  and  their  religious  convictions  bear  the  impress  of 
their  strongly  marked  character.  They  like  long,  heavy-toned, 
nasal  hymn-singing,  declamatory  prayers,  and  stirring  discourses ; 
they  look  upon  the  surpliced  clerics  of  our  episcopal  Low  Church 
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even,  as  next  door  to  that  Popery  from  which  their  forefathers  fled. 
Some  of  the  newly-arrived  young  ministers  from  Holland  have 
brought  with  them  views  tinted  with  Rationalism  ;  so  in  proceeding 
with  the  important  duty  of  choosing  a  minister  this  new  school  of 
theology  has  given  them  grave  anxieties ;  on  the  one  hand,  they 
have  a  most  decided  objection  to  ceremony  or  ritual,  but  against 
the  inroads  of  "  liberalism  "  as  they  call  it,  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch.  Great  efforts  are  always  made  to  obtain  a  minister  as  soon 
as  possible,  not  only  by  the  Boers,  but  also  by  all  other  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  because  the  parson  attracts  the  Boers  within  range, 
and  'tis  by  their  custom  the  town  people  live.  Three  or  four  stores 
are  sure  to  compete  for  the  trade,  each  buying  yearly  from  400  to 
500  bales  of  wool;  afterwards  a  small  court-house  and  gaol  are 
built.  The  erection  of  a  church  is  naturally  a  work  of  time ;  they 
are  generally  highly  creditable  structures,  well  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  even  in  the  new  villages,  frequently  costing  8000Z.  to 
10,OOOZ.,  with  organs  at  an  additional  expense  of  700Z.  or  800Z. 
They  are  well  painted,  fitted  up  with  comfortable  close  pews  and 
elegant  pulpit,  and  in  all  respects  would  be  worthy  of  an  English 
town.  The  services  are  conducted  with  proper  decorum  ;  they  sing 
sitting  and  pray  standing ;  but  everything  is  done  with  such  devo- 
tion and  heartiness  that  I  could  at  times  almost  fancy  I  was  in  a 
Yorkshire  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  All  appearances  of  the  field 
or  veldt  are  banished  from  here ;  the  men  wear  black  cloth  jackets, 
and  the  women  black  silk  mantles,  or  other  light  materials  of 
English  manufacture.  The  IcirTt,  raad  all  sit  in  pews  near  the 
pulpit,  wear  black  cloth  suits  and  white  "  chokers,"  the  coats  being 
full  dress  cut,  not  jackets;  and  as  they  march  in  fat  but  solemn 
grandeur  from  the  vestry  into  the  church,  I  assure  you  they  are 
looked  upon  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  as  having  attained  the 
highest  point  of  respectability  and  earthly  ambition.  Every  Sunday 
service  there  is  an  offertory,  which  goes  to  the  general  fund,  though 
the  chief  support  of  the  ministry  is  by  a  government  grant  in 
cash ;  but  the  congregation  send  in  fat  sheep,  lambs,  fowls,  butter, 
eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  forage,  with  occasionally  the  loan  of  a  cow 
or  cows  to  milk.  These  private  contributions  are  all  supposed  to 
be  free-will  offerings,  but  the  moral  influence  brought  to  bear  here 
is  a  thing  to  be  felt  but  not  seen. 

In  a  district  extending  over  a  radius  of  60  or  70  miles,  with  bad 
roads  and  slow  locomotion,  it  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the 
parishioners  to  attend  church  every  Sunday,  so  the  minister  has 
to  meet  this  difficulty  by  itinerating  occasionally  and  holding 
service  amongst  the  outsiders ;  but  every  three  months  there  is  a 
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general  assembly  at  the  village,  or  dorp,  to  hold  nachtmaal,  or 
sacrament  services,  when  the  ordinance  is  administered  to  all 
church  members.  On  the  Thursday  and  Friday  previous  to  the 
Nachtmaal  Sunday  you  will  see  entering  the  village  streams  of 
waggons  drawn  by  eight  fast-trotting  showy  horses,  skilfully  driven 
by  the  aristocratic  owner ;  inside  are  the  family ;  behind,  the 
coloured  female  servants,  and  following,  on  spare  horses,  are  the 
men  servants ;  then  come  the  less  pretending  bullock  waggons, 
covered  spring  carts,  whilst  here  and  there  are  young  fellows  on 
horseback,  exhibiting  their  fine  animals  and  new  saddles,  their  fancy 
saddle  cloths,  with  long  fringe  and  tassels,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  the  girls.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  scattered  agricultural 
communities  is  to  concentrate  when  needed,  but  this  nachtmaal 
gathering  four  times  a  year  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  purpose, 
and  affords  the  great  medium  for  combining,  trading  religious  ser- 
vices, gossip,  and  flirting.  It  is  their  grand  quarterly  festival,  and  it 
is  the  only  bit  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  during  the  whole  year 
which  their  puritanical  notions  and  habits  will  allow  them  to 
indulge  in.  On  New  Year's  Day  I  have  seen  a  few  make  feeble 
attempts  at  jollity,  but  to  me  these  efforts  always  appeared  to  go 
hardly  with  them,  as  hilarity  is  not  their  forte. 

In  these  new  villages  there  are  no  hotels  or  public-houses  of 
entertainment,  because  the  Boers  never  encourage  or  go  into  them ; 
to  their  minds  the  mere  idea  of  paying  for  food  and  entertainment 
is  preposterous;  consequently,  at  these  nachtmaal  gatherings  we 
can  here  easily  conceive  that  the  influx  of  1200  or  1500  visitors 
might  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  few  Boers  who  have  built  or  bought  "  town  houses  " 
use  them  not  only  for  their  own  families,  but  also  hospitably  cram 
in  as  many  of  their  neighbours  as  can  possibly  sit  round  the 
rooms ;  those  who  have  no  houses  to  go  into  bring  plenty  of 
waggons,  and  some  tents  to  erect  alongside  for  the  men,  whilst  the 
women  sleep  in  the  closed-up  waggons.  They  have  also  canvas 
covers,  or  skin  karosses,  stretched  from  one  waggon  to  the  other, 
allowing  a  space  of  about  6  feet  betwixt  each ;  here  are  the 
bachelors'  quarters,  and,  with  the  outspan  fire,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
shelter  for  such  a  healthy,  beautiful  climate,  keeping  within 
doors  being  no  luxury.  Food  for  themselves  they  bring  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  for  the  animals  it  is  a  matter  of  no  anxiety  whatever, 
as  the  oxen  or  horses  are  given  in  charge  of  the  Kaffir  who  herds 
them  whilst  grazing  on  the  town  commonage.  An  hour  after  their 
arrival  an  interchange  of  visits  commences  from  one  waggon  to  the 
other;  they  sit  on  the  waggon-pole,  water- vat,  camp-stools,  &c., 
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drinking  numberless  cups  of  weak  coffee,  the  men  smoking   Tin- 
limited  pipes  of  native-grown  tobacco.     The  latter  talk  about  the 
sheep,  prospects  of  rain  falling,  state  of  the  grass,  price  of  wool, 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  game,  character  of  the  various  storekeepers, 
their  wives  and  clerks,  and  coming  religious  services.     The  women 
also  talk  about   the  flocks,  their  own  physical  ailments,  and  the 
various  medicines  they  have  found  to  be  the  best  for  this  or  that 
disorder.     Match-making  is  also  a  prolific  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  usual   manner.     Domestic   life   is  so   highly  valued,  and  the 
mental  comfort  and  assistance  of  married  couples  so  fully  recog- 
nised and  appreciated,  that  bereaved  husbands  and  wives  do  not 
long   brood  over  their  loneliness.      Three  months   after  the   be- 
reavement they  are  generally  prepared  to  present  or  accept  pro- 
posals, and  be  married  at  any  time.     This  is  not  through  any  want 
of  natural  affection,  but,  having  no  reliable  white  servants,  the  man 
has  no  one  to  look  after  the  young  children,  and  the  woman  cannot 
attend  to  the  flocks  or  make  the  Kaffirs  work.     The  nachtmaa's  are 
generally  held  when  the  nights  are  moonlight,  as  travelling  in  the 
dark  in  such  roads  is  dangerous.     It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
them  after  the  evening  meal.     I  have  frequently  taken  my  pipe  and 
strolled  about  to  look  up  old  friends  and  improve  my  connection. 
Here  you  would   find  a  group   singing  hymns  in  a  high-pitched 
drawling  tone.     Now  in  these  exercises  you  must  not  always  give 
them  credit  for  being  devotional ;  the  fact  is,  they  are  in  a  comfort- 
able frame  of  both  mind  and  body ;  free  from  cares.    They  know  no 
songs  or  poetry,  either  sentimental  or  comic,  so,  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  hearts,  they  sing  sacred  hymns ;    the  louder  the  tone  the 
jollier  they  feel.     Walk  a  little  further,  and  doubtless  you  will 
come  upon  a  family  group,  and  the  father  concluding  the  evening's 
devotion  by  a  fervent  prayer.     Step  gently  round  the  next  waggon, 
and  you  are  pretty  certain  to  disturb  a  youth  and  maiden  doing 
what  we  have  all  done  before,  and  repeating  the  Fame  oft-told  tale ; 
but  if  it  is  only  a  superficial  flirtation  the  conversation  will  not 
have  been  about  the  opera,  or  the  last  new  novel  or  an  account  of  a 
gay  ball,  but  in  all  probability  they  are  "  keeping  company  "  by 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  certain  horse  or  ox  in  the  span,  or  the 
difficulties  in  mastering  the  Church  Catechism.     By  nine  o'clock, 
with  most  of  their  clothes  on,  all  are  "  turned  in,"  except  the  coloured 
servants  some  distance  off.     Here,  by  the  moonlight,  you  will  see 
each   nationality  fraternising    around   its   own   outspan   fire,  and 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  fizzing  of  meat  on  the  wood  embers, 
they  tell  all  their  funny  stories  and  bragging  hunting  lies.     \Vhen 
filled,  the  Hottentots  (who  have  always  been  brought  up  with  the 
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Boers)  also  ventilate  their  spirits  by  singing  hymns  in  far  more  musical 
tones  and  harmonious  sounds  than  their  masters  give  forth ;  indeed, 
they  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  this  too 
slow,  one  takes  a  fiddle  and  rasps  away  at  it  whilst^he  others  dance. 
At  the  same  time,  around  the  other  fires,  Kaffirs  are  vigorously  per- 
forming active  war-dances  until  the  perspiration  rolls  off  their 
bodies ;  and  if  they  would  only  work  half  as  hard  when  they  are 
paid  for  it  the  masters'  complaints  would  be  fewer.  Many  of  the 
store-keepers  build  rooms  for  the  Boers  at  the  back  of  their  stores, 
and  lend  them  to  their  best  customers ;  by  this  means  they  attract 
business.  With  such  a  glorious  climate,  a  blanket  is  all  that  is 
required  for  warmth,  and  as  to  toilet  arrangements  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  At  the  grey  of  early  morning,  before  the  sun 
rises,  they  are  all  up  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating,  bracing  freshness  of 
the  air,  whilst  drinking  in  the  early  "  eye-opener "'  of  a  cup  of  coffee, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  Africander  to  live,  move,  or 
have  his  being.  During  the  day,  services  are  going  on  in  the  church  ; 
in  the  intervals  betwixt  they  visit  the  stores  to  buy  the  goods  re- 
quired at  home,  and  now  is  the  harvest  of  the  winkleers,  or  store- 
keepers. The  Boers  come  swarming  in  behind  the  counters  and  all 
over.  You  must  let  them  have  their  own  way.  The  stores  are 
crammed,  and  smart  both  master  and  clerks  must  be  if  they  can 
attend  to  all  orders,  besides  book  or  get  paid  for  all  the  goods  which 
leave  the  place.  But  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  is  the  signal  of  a 
short  respite.  The  piece  of  print  regarding  which  the  woman  is 
wondering  if  it  will  wash,  or  the  sheep-shears  the  man  is  examining, 
are  thrown  down,  hymn-books  seized,  and  off  they  go  to  church. 
As  soon  as  they  come  out,  then  coffee,  pipes,  and  another  spurt  until 
sunset.  On  Monday  morning  by  eleven  o'clock,  all  are  off  home,  and 
the  events  and  excitement  of  the  nachtinaal  serve  them  for  many  a 
talk  until  it  comes  round  again. 

In  the  three  months  interval  betwixt  the  nachtmaal  services  there 
is  an  examination  by  the  minister  of  all  the  young  people  as  candi- 
dates for  confirmation  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  This 
is  called  the  aannammgt  in  preparation  for  which  at  home,  by 
the  aid  of  seniors  and  a  "  Holland  "  schoolmaster,  they  have  been 
grinding  on  the  Catechism  and  a  little  book  called  in  English  the 
'  Steps  of  Youth.'  For  fourteen  da}Ts  they  must  come  and  reside  in 
the  villages,  and  be  actively  crammed  by  the  clerk  of  the  church. 
If  the  candidates  come  through  this  ordeal  creditably  they  are  passed 
by  the  Predikant,  or  minister,  and  after  his  examination  admitted 
into  Church-fellowship,  and  pronounced  competent  to  marry ;  but 
without  the  certificate  of  Christian  knowledge  and  education  no 
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minister,  as  a  rule,  will  marry  them.  I  have  seen  big  young  women 
crying  most  piteously  at  being  plucked  ;  but  if  the  reverse  had  hap- 
pened they  go  round  triumphantly,  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends  and  significant  compliments  of  the  young  men.  At  the 
afternoon  service  of  the  Nachtmaal  Sunday  all  the  new  babies  are 
christened.  The  steady  uniform  rate  at  which  these  Boer  ladies 
annually  perform  duty  in  this  line  would  be  something  to  gratify 
that  experienced  old  shepherdess,  Mrs.  S.  Gamp.  If  a  Boer  wife  is 
not  the  joyful  mother  of  at  least  a  dozen  children  she  keeps  on 
hoping,  praying,  and  expecting  until  the  end  thereof;  but  illegitimacy 
amongst  them  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of;  the  fear  of  being  brought 
before  the  kirk  raad  inquisition  doubtless  has  a  most  deterring 
influence. 

The  Boers'  style  of  trading  partakes  of  their  own  safe  primitive 
character,  though  it  very  often  is  quite  at  variance  with  our  views  of 
political  economy ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  on  the  trader's 
part  before  the  transaction  closes,  the  thing  all  comes  right.  You 
must  trade  with  a  Boer  in  his  ivay,  or  he  goes  from  one  to  another 
until  he  finds  one  who  will  do  so.  In  bringing  into  town  a  load  of 
produce,  in  all  probability  the  Boer  will  insist  on  demanding  higher 
prices  than  you  can  resell  it  for ;  and  although  you  may  prove  that 
what  he  asks  would  involve  a  loss  on  your  part,  still  he  persists ; 
and  so  the  storekeeper  humours  him,  but  at  the  same  time  stipulates 
that  in  payment  he  must  take  half  the  value  of  the  produce  in  goods, 
when  the  excess  in  the  valuation  of  produce  is  simply  added  to  the 
price  of  goods.  Of  course  the  Boer  knows  he  has  been  charged  high 
prices,  but  takes  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  got  his 
price  for  the  wool,  had  all  his  own  way,  and  is  satisfied.  I  never 
saw  an  adult  Boer  who  was  master  of  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  few  will  trust  themselves  to  add  up  the  weight  of  their 
wool  bales,  and  as  to  checking  the  shop  bills,  they  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  storekeepers,  unless  some  town  friend  will  do  it  for 
them.  Boers  are  very  slow  in  giving  their  confidence,  but  when 
that  is  once  done  they  place  very  great  reliance  on  the  person  they 
deal  with,  trusting  to  his  word  implicitly,  and  are  quite  as  careful 
themselves  in  keeping  their  own  engagements.  During  the  years  I 
transacted  business  with  Boers  my  bad  debts  did  not  sum  up  to 
100Z.  out  of  dealings  amounting  to  somewhere  about  £80,000.  With 
ordinary  care  you  need  make  no  bad  debts  with  African  Dutch 
Boers.  Whenever  I  made  bad  debts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  always 
with  my  own  countrymen.  They  will  not  defer  payment  until  they 
are  summoned  for  debt,  considering  such  a  circumstance  a  great 
scandal,  almost  akin  to  bankruptcy,  which  is  equally  resented  by  all 
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the  family  and  their  connections.  Even  a  report  circulating  that  a 
certain  shopkeeper  is  summoning  his  customers  for  overdue  debts 
does  him  an  injury  ;  any  trader  who  is  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  collecting  his  accounts  may  make  up  his  mind  to  wind  up 
his  business  and  liquidate  at  once.  This  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
so  cautious  in  trusting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  strangers  who 
might  press  them  when  they  are  unprepared  to  pay,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  all  storekeepers  should 
act  on  the  preventive  principle  by  cash  trading,  which  would  keep 
Boers  out  of  their  books.  They  often  accumulate  large  sums  of 
money  in  gold,  which  is  hoarded  in  their  houses ;  this  has  been  freely 
lent  to  each  other  as  a,  friendly  and  neighbourly  action,  without  interest 
or  security.  To  charge  interest  on  money  they  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  next  to  extortion,  indeed  they  quote  Scripture  against  it, 
and  consider  the  act  as  wicked,  being  worthy  of  the  execrations 
denounced  against  usurers.  However,  these  unsophisticated  ideas 
have  been  somewhat  altered  lately ;  after  the  advent  of  the  Standard 
Bank  and  one  or  two  similar  institutions,  they  were  taught  the  new 
dogma  of  money  having  a  marketable  value,  the  same  as  wool ;  and 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  accommodating 
a  friend  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  for  them  to  take  a  higher 
rate  than  this  they  now  consider  as  wicked,  as  they  formerly  thought 
it  was  to  take  any  interest  at  all. 

A  Boer  has  only  one  idea  of  investing  the  gradually  accumulating 
hard  cash,  and  that  is  to  "buy  land."  A  Boer  loves  land;  he  will 
nip,  screw,  debar  himself  of  comforts,  and  even  work  hard  con- 
tinuously for  land ;  and  if  anything  will  tempt  him  to  tell  lies,  and 
commit  the  heinous  sin  of  removing  his  neighbour's  landmarks,  it  is 
his  greed  for  land.  As  a  class  they  are  not  litigious — would  rather 
submit  to  a  fraud  or  injustice  in  general  matters  than  go  to  law ; 
but  in  land 'quarrels  they  show  no  quarter,  and  spend  money  freely 
with  agents  and  attorneys  to  get  the  identical  strip  of  veldt  which 
is  convenient  to  their  homestead,  and  upon  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts.  The  Zulu  Kaffirs  are  a  very  litigious  people  ;  but  their 
great  points  of  dispute  are  women  and  cows ;  with  the  Boers  it 
is  land.  They  go  into  no  calculations  of  its  real  value  or  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  it  may  be  worth.  Price  does  not  deter 
them.  If  Jan  Engelbrecht  can  give  20001.  for  the  piece,  Frans 
Yan  Der  Merwe  says  he  will  give  500Z.  more,  when  as  an  investment 
for  revenue  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  more  than  WOOL  They  were 
beginning  to  make  cash  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  Free  State 
when  that  distracted  republic,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clique  of 
Hollanders,  made  the  great  mistake  of  ordering  them  out  of  the 
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country.  The  Boers  were  made  to  believe  that  these  English  banks 
were  to  bo  engines  of  taxation  and  oppression  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; but  now  their  own  depreciated  paper  money,  worth  10s.  to 
15s.  in  the  pound,  shows  how  they  have  been  deluded,  as  the 
English  banks  always  gave  1Z.  in  gold  for  a  20s.  promissory  note. 
Some  Boers  are  fond  of  long  credit  when  they  can  have  it  without 
being  ''dropped  upon,"  and  "piled  up"  with  interest.  From  my 
preceding  remarks,  it  may  seem  strange  that  with  their  abundance 
in  necessaries  and  capacity  for  self  denial  they  should  want  credit 
at  all.  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  land.  Of  course  the  storekeepers  know 
all  their  weaknesses,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage ;  so 
when  the  wool  comes  in,  instead  of  crediting  the  Boer's  account 
with  the  whole,  he  pays  him  cash  down  for  the  greater  part  of  it> 
when  perhaps  the  storekeeper's  claim  amounts  to  quite  as  much  ;  so 
the  heavy  balance  of  the  debt  has  to  stand  over  till  next  wool 
season.  Probably  the  Boer  has  bought  a  farm  for  his  son  on  three 
years'  credit,  and  the  wool  money  is  required  to  pay  an  instalment ; 
the  storekeeper  has  his  customer  fast  in  his  clutches  ;  he  is  per- 
fectly safe ;  charges  enormous  profits  on  the  goods,  and  so  the  thing 
goes  on.  But  in  the  meantime  how  are  the  engagements  with  the 
Graham's  Town  and  Algoa  Bay  merchants  to  be  met  ?  Why,  a 
most  unsound  system  of  unlimited  credit  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue, 
and  the  merchants  themselves,  in  their  competition  for  "  up  country" 
accounts,  have  frequently  sent  cash  to  their  constituents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  out  a  good  Boer  customer  from  another  store  who  was 
deep  in  debt ;  and  I  could  relate  instances  where  traders,  owing 
their  merchant  large  sums,  have  come  to  a  "  dead  lock,"  but  not 
daring  to  scatter  their  connection  by  "  screwing-up  "  the  Boers,  have 
induced  another  merchant  to  pay  off  the  debt  by  long-dated  bills, 
and  thus  go  staggering  under  a  heavy  load  of  compound  interest 
and  commission,  fancying  they  were  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
when  in  reality  they  were  becoming  poorer  every  day  and  the 
helpless  slaves  of  their  supporters.  This  rotten  state  of  things  was 
inaugurated  about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  grease  wool  was  selling 
in  Algoa  Bay  at  Is.  per  pound  or  more.  Happily  the  dispensation 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  but  the  fearful  losses  and  purging  which  the 
commercial  community  have  passed  through  in  consequence  of  over- 
trading and  its  inevitable  collapse,  brought  South  African  credit  at 
home  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  I  am  not  going  to  charge 
my  old  friends  the  Boers  with  being  the  cause  of  all  this  commercial 
derangement  (the  wholesale  colonial  merchants  being  the  most 
blamable),  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  if  the  Dutch  Boers  were 
not  so  honest,  safe,  and  trustworthy  as  they  are,  this  state  of  things 
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could  not  have  come  to  pass.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  blamed  for  these 
good  qualities,  but  unquestionably  (heir  good  character  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  the  lavish  credit  system,  and  the  primary  cause  of 
the  many  disasters  which  followed.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound 
to  remark,  what  any  one  who  really  understands  the  country  and  its 
great  resources  must  know,  that  if  commercial  wrecks  have  been 
made  from  causes  just  stated,  the  land  is  still  the  same,  and  its 
powers  of  production  and  consumption  not  only  unimpaired  but 
increased ;  and  although  many  have  come  to  grief  by  trading  on 
false  principles,  so  long  as  farmers'  flocks  and  wool  bales  increase 
(which  is  the  fact),  and  their  crops  at  least  are  large  enough  for 
their  own  requirements,  the  country  must  be  progressing.  All  that 
I  hear  from  old  friends  convinces  me  that  both  Boers  and  store- 
keepers are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  sound  advantages  of  cash 
principles  in  business,  and  as  this  great  truth  becomes  recognised 
they  will  all  prosper  more,  and  English  merchants  will  regain  their 
confidence  in  South  African  customers. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  there  can  be  so  great  a  competition  for 
land  when  such  an  immense  unoccupied  fertile  country  lies  before 
them  ?  It  is  this  :  no  Boer  believes  in  the  economy  of  renting  land  ; 
he  has  quite  as  strong  objections  to  paying  for  its  use,  as  interest  on 
borrowed  money.  If  the  farm  on  which  he  lives  is  not  his  own  he 
feels  just  as  uncomfortable  as  we  should  feel  if  we  were  wearing 
clothes  out  of  a  pawn-shop.  An  Australian  squatter  has  no  per- 
manent interest  in  his  hired  tract  of  grazing  land,  having  only  to 
erect  one  or  two  rough  huts  for  his  herds,  and  enclosures  for  cattle, 
and,  with  a  desire  for  as  few  neighbours  as  possible,  the  progress  of 
the  country  does  not  interest  him.  It  is  not  so  with  the  South 
African  Boer.  Where  he  lives  is  his  settled  home,  and  dearly  he  is 
attached  to  it ;  here  the  children  marry  and  live,  and  the  old  folks 
die ;  should  war  or  business  call  him  away  he  is  ever  in  a  hurry 
and  impatient  to  return  to  his  domestic  attractions.  When  on  the 
trek,  wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will,  the  range  of  pasturage 
of  course  was  unlimited ;  but  so  soon  as  all  are  settled  down  into  a 
community,  circumscribed  by  land  beacons,  attracted  by  a  church 
in  the  centre,  pleasant  meetings,  with  a  parson  to  respect  and  kirk 
raad  to  fear,  gradually  they  get  thicker  on  the  ground,  cattle 
trespass  on  forbidden  runs,  and  their  troubles  and  unpleasant  dis- 
putes begin.  The  rich  men  have  bought  up  all  the  land  dear,  and 
will  only  sell  it  dear,  and  thus  the  young  folks,  in  their  turn, -are 
forced  to  nomadic  wanderings;  in  fact,  go  outside  the  circle  in 
search  of  pastures  fresh,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

You  never  hear  of  a  Boer  sending  his  son  to  learn  a  trade  or 
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become  a  storekeeper,  or  the  daughters  into  service ;  nearly  all  are 
by  antecedents  and  instincts  farmers  or  graziers  ;  the  men  are 
expected  more  or  less  to  possess  some  rude  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  become  what  we  colonists  call  "  handy  men,"  and  so  they  are; 
they  have  no  paid  hired  white  servants,  considering  such  a  position 
highly  derogatory.  Amongst  themselves  it  is  customary  to  give  and 
receive  valuable  services  from  each  other  without  ever  thinking  of 
any  consideration  being  rendered ;  refusing  to  reciprocate  such  social 
acts  would  be  thought  most  unfriendly  and  selfish.  Eeal  poverty 
and  destitution  are  unknown  amongst  them  ;  if  through  unforeseen 
or  unavoidable  misfortunes  any  come  to  grief,  they  are  always 
assisted  by  subscriptions  in  sheep,  and  the  rapid  way  in  which  they 
recover  themselves  is  something  remarkable.  As  in  all  communities, 
there  are  some  whose  circumstances  are  not  good,  and  whose  services 
would  be  acceptable  to  their  richer  brethren,  so  their  scruples  are 
delicately  overcome  in  this  way  :  the  poor  family  are  invited  to  live 
on  the  homestead  of  the  rich  Boer,  as  Tie  wants  a  neighbour  ;  a  cottage 
is  lent  to  them,  a  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate,  ewe  sheep  are  hired 
and  allowed  to  graze  with  the  flock,  a  cow  is  lent  to  milk,  vegetables 
given  out  of  the  garden,  with  sundry  other  privileges ;  and  in 
return  for  this  the  "humble  friend"  helps  in  cultivating  land, 
sheep-shearing,  cleaning  out  the  springs,  making  dams,  erecting 
fencing,  &c.,  &c.,  the  wife  also  assisting  at  the  big  house  when 
asked  to  do  so.  These  people,  or  helpers,  are  called  bywooners, 
or  neighbours ;  but  they  soon  manage  to  get  into  a  place  of  their 
own,  although  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  on  some  time 
with  the  sheep-hiring,  the  system  of  which  I  will  shortly  refer  to. 

The  agricultural  operations  are  as  primitive  as  the  pastoral ;  they 
plough  deep  with  eight  strong  bullocks,  using  a  strong  heavy  plough 
of  the  American  type,  or  a  special  one  by  Howard  of  Bedford ;  some 
make  a  rough  harrow  with  wooden  teeth,  but  in  the  absence  of  this 
implement,  a  heavy  bushy  branch  of  a  tree  is  used.  The  process  of 
thrashing  and  dressing  is  as  follows :  a  circle  is  enclosed  like  the 
ring  of  a  circus ;  this  is  covered  with  corn  sheaves,  twelve  to  fifteen 
shoeless  horses  are  admitted,  a  boy  stands  in  the  centre  with  a  long 
bamboo  whip  keeping  them  in  full  trot,  until  the  whole  is  thrashed 
out.  The  straw  being  carried  out,  the  winnowing  and  dressing 
are  performed  by  rubbing,  hand-riddling,  and  holding  up  to  wind 
until  it  is  ready  for  market.  Here  the  lazy  time-spending  ways  of 
the  Kaffir  come  in.  Boers  give  little  or  no  wages  in  cash,  but  they 
pay  in  cattle,  feed  them  with  lots  of  animal  food  and  milk,  and 
don't  overwork  them  ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  dawdle  through 
the  day,  taking  work  very  easily,  and  snuff  very  plentifully ;  the 
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consequence  is,  you  will  generally  find  a  lot  hanging  about  a  Boer's 
place*  An  Englishman  pays  them  well  in  cash  (which  they  prefer 
when  they  can  get  it),  but  he  will  have  some  work  out  of  them  for 
it,  and  is  not  so  lavish  with  his  meat,  giving  them  plenty  of  Indian 
corn  instead.  If  a  Kaffir  is  compelled  to  work  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  whole  day,  he  thinks  it  very  hard  lines,  so 
the  Boers  get  the  preference ;  the  latter  are  by  no  means  cruel  to 
their  servants,  but  they  will  make  them  civil  and  respectful  in  their 
behaviour,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  liberal  amount  of  licking  a 
Hottentot  will  stand  without  complaining,  if  you  will  only  cram 
him  well  with  meat  or  give  him  a  glass  of  grog.  Their  domestic 
industries  are  limited,  but  I  will  give  you  one  or  two.  Cordage  or 
halters  they  never  buy,  neither  do  the  English  farmers,  as  bullock  or 
buffalo-hide  thongs  are  so  very  much  more  useful  and  durable.  The 
skin  is  steeped  in  water  over  night  or  in  the  damp  manure  of  the 
cattle  fold  until  it  is  quite  soft,  then  cut  all  round  into  narrow  strips 
about  10  feet  long  and  an  inch  broad;  these  are  greased  and  united 
into  one  cable  or  rope,  suspended  from  a  tree  with  a  heavy  waggon 
wheel  at  the  end,  then  twisted  round  and  nipped  about  until  all  the 
moisture  is  squeezed  out  and  it  has  become  perfectly  dry^  soft  and 
supple.  These  reims,  as  they  are  called,  are  requisites  on  a  farm 
or  for  the  road  ;  they  are  used  for  yoking  the  oxen,  for  halters  for 
horses,  for  milking  cows,  and  for  tying  up  everything  ;  nobody  can 
travel  without  reims.  If  anything  about  the  waggon  breaks  it 
is  mended  with  reims ;  or  requires  suspending,  it  is  only  reims 
which  will  bear  the  strain  or  stand  the  chafing.  The  long  whip- 
lashes are  made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  with  whipcord  made  of 
bluebok  or  wildebeest  skin,  which  are  so  severe  they  will  not 
only  touch  up  the  sensibility  of  a  horse,  but  fetch  blood  out  of 
an  ox.  In  the  same  way  as  iron  wheel  tyres  contract  in  cooling,  so 
do  these  reims  contract  in  drying ;  so  if  two  articles  are  required  to 
be  tightly  bound  together  a  wet  mm  is  used.  The  Boer  wife,  or 
vrow,  makes  her  own  soap  and  candles,  and  all  good  colonists 
who  farm  ought  to  do  the  same.  An  excellent  alkaline  is  obtained 
by  burning  some  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose,  which  are  found 
in  the  mountains.  This  potash  and  the  rendered  fat,  with  a  little 
resin,  are  put  into  a  large  iron  three-legged  pot  outside  the  buildings, 
which  is  kept  continually  on  the  bubble  night  and  day.  Some 
superannuated  old  black  woman  is  set  to  watch  over  it,  who  looks 
very  much  like  a  witch.  When  the  process  is  completed,  the  soap 
is  the  perquisite  of  the  vrow,  who  barters  it  in  the  store  for  needles, 
thread,  tape,  sweets,  and  odds-and-ends  for  the  children. 

The  male  members  of  the  family  are  clever  at  shoemaking ;  what 
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they  use  are  chiefly  home-made,  from  home-tanned  leather,  but,  on 
visiting  the  town,  English-made  boots  and  shoes  are  worn.  A 
valuable  astringent  bark  is  selected  out  of  the  bush,  four  poles  are 
fastened  in  the  ground,  a  bullock  hide  is  suspended  and  fastened  at 
each  corner,  the  centre  of  which  is  slack  enough  to  bag  out  and 
hold  several  gallons  of  water.  In  this  liquid  the  bark  and  skin  to 
be  tanned  are  left,  and  there  it  remains  until  the  transmutation  is 
complete.  These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  primitive 
modes  thecy  make  use  of  in  their  domestic  industry. 

The  social  system  of  the  Dutch  Boers  in  South  Africa  is  essentially 
patriarchal,  conservative,  and  hospitable.  Their  strong  partiality 
for  and  close  imitation  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  are  encouraged  by 
their  early  religious  training,  and  similarity  of  occupation,  climate, 
and  country.  They  consider  the  employment  of  bondsmen  in  the 
early  dispensation  justifies  them  in  doing  the  same  ;  that  the  Kaffirs 
being  an  inferior  race  of  men,  they  have  the  authority  of  Scripture 
for  exacting  from  them  service  and  implicit  obedience,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  treat  them  paternally.  Their  experience  of  the  de- 
graded African  coloured  races  induces  the  belief  amongst  the  greater 
part  of  them  that  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Kaffirs  have  no  souls, 
which  explains  to  some  extent  why  their  church  in  South  Africa  is 
not  a  missionary  church ;  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  few  amongst 
them  would  buy  or  sell  slaves,  although  I  am  sorry  to  say  this 
practice  is  very  prevalent  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public,  amongst  the  rougher  Boers;  but  they  try  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  have  also  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  keeping 
black  people  in  bondage  or  serfdom.  At  the  general  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1834,  the  Cape  Boers  were  compensated  for  their  pecu- 
niary losses  through  the  Abolition  Act;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
them.  They  considered  themselves  much  aggrieved  and  injured  by 
being  deprived  of  their  domestics  and  farm-servants ;  so  much  so, 
that  many  of  them  abandoned  their  beautiful  large  farms,  vineries, 
orchards,  and  comfortable  homesteads  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  generations,  and,  in  1838,  commenced  that  memorable  exodus 
of  theirs,  and,  like  the  children  of  Israel  fleeing  from  Pharaoh, 
trekked  northward  until  they  crossed  the  Orange  River,  or 
boundary  of  the  British  territory.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Boers  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  remained  loyal 
to  the  British  Government ;  but  this  sturdy  band  of  emigrants 
have  now  spread  themselves  over  an  immense  territory,  ex- 
tending as  high  as  the  River  Limpopo  in  the  tropics.  Here 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  frequent  great  inconsistency  of 
human  nature :  the  ancestors  of  these  very  people,  who  had 
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150  years  before  left  their  native  land  rather  than  submit  to 
religious  and  civil  tyranny,  were  now  leaving  their  beloved  homes  at 
an  immense  sacrifice,  because  the  most  free  and  enlightened  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  would  not  allow  them  to  hold  their  .fellow-creatures 
in  bondage.  The  bitter  feeling  caused  by  the  liberation  of  their 
Hottentot  servants  is  now  only  entertained  by  the  old  men  who 
experienced  it,  and  is  giving  place  to  more  enlightened  views ;  but 
there  is  one  fact  left  visible  to  all,  which  is,  that  the  Hottentots  are 
fast  dying  off.  Emancipation  from  the  Boers'  compulsory  service 
made  them,  certainly,  their  own  masters,  but  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  slaves  to  their  own  evil  passions  of  drunkenness,  licentious- 
ness, and  hatred  of  work.  Formerly,  in  every  waggon  you  saw,  either 
private  or  public,  the  "Totty"  wielded  the  long  bamboo  whip;  but 
now  they  are  superseded  by  the  Kaffirs,  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  superior  men,  with  greater  intelligence  and  power  of  self- 
control.  I  have  often  been  asked,  in  this  country,  if  the  Boers 
intermarried  with  the  Kaffirs  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  mere  idea  of  such 
an  alliance  with  moral  depravity  is  most  repulsive  to  them ;  and  I 
am  sure  any  decent  English  people,  after  a  few  months'  residence  in 
the  country,  would  have  precisely  the  same  feelings  on  the  subject. 
The  moral  taint  and  habits  which  ages  of  unrestrained  passions  and 
customs  have  indelibly  impressed  on  them  is  not  all.  The  animal 
senses  and  nerves  of  the  Boers  are  by  no  means  fastidious  in  this 
respect ;  they  suffer  much  less  than  we  do  when  brought  into  contact 
with  disagreeable  sensations  ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  natural  "foxy 
perspiration  smell "  of  a  Kaffir  is  a  thing  decidedly  unattractive,  and 
his  person  undesirable  for  close  quarters ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
on  a  Sunday  evening  enter  a  native  chapel  when  full  of  Kaffirs,  and 
if  you  can  sit  out  the  service  your  powers  of  endurance  are  great. 
Missionaries  have  told  me  how  they  were  tried  by  it.  I  have  heard 
good  people  at  home  very  hard  upon  colonists  and  Americans  for  not 
worshipping  in  the  same  sanctuary  as  blacks,  and  attribute  the 
objection  to  hatred  of  race.  This  I  deny ;  it  is  the  sensitiveness  of  your 
nose. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Boers  behind  the  Orange  River  is  universally 
acknowledged.  I  could  travel  amongst  them  for  weeks  without 
spending  five  shillings  ;  but  to  strangers  their  manner  may  appear, 
at  first,  rather  of  a  suspicious  and  surly  kind ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  so  many  deserters  from  the  English  army  and  low 
characters  have  been  vagabondising  about  the  country,  and  abusing 
their  liberality.  The  Americans  are  pretty  well  off  for  "  institutions," 
but  I  don't  think  their  "  hand-shaking  "  institution  comes  up  to  that 
of  the  Boers.  With  the  latter  you  must  not  only  reciprocate  with 
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all  adults,  both  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  but  must  submit  to 
be  pawed  by  all  the  dirty  juveniles,  both  on  arrival  and  departure, 
the  omission  of  which  is  considered  either  as  a  slight  or  a  great 
breach  of  good  manners.  They  also  cannot  conceive  of  any  one 
being  cordial  and  friendly  without  making  use  of  familiar  ex- 
pressions. 

The  terms  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  are  never  used  in  social  conver- 
sation; for  instance,  all  juniors  address  the  seniors  as  oom,  or  uncle, 
tanta,  or  aunt,  although  there  may  not  be  the  least  relationship 
betwixt  them ;  in  the  same  way  seniors  to  juniors  and  contempo- 
raries in  age  use  the  word  neif,  or  cousin.  In  conversation  it 
took  me  some  time  to  acquire  the  art  of  receiving  and  reciprocating 
cordially  these  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity  alike  to  all ;  but  if 
not  done  you  are  pronounced  proud  and  "  stuck  up,"  which  is  a  very 
great  barrier  to  your  successful  intercourse  with  them.  When  tra- 
velling, on  arrival  at  a  farmhouse  the  boss,  or  master,  observes 
what  kind  of  an  equipage  you  have,  and  will  know  every  horse  or 
ox  you  have  if  he  sees  them  years  afterwards ;  and  then  follow  such 
questions  as,  What  is  your  name  ?  What  are  you?  Where  do  you 
come  from?  Where  are  you  going  to?  What  is  your  business 
there?  They  have  no  idea  of  this  being  impertinent,  because  a  Boer 
talks  openly  of  all  his  affairs,  and  it  is  the  only  means  they  have  of 
taking  your  measure.  If  your  replies  are  satisfactory,  you  are  then 
invited  to  outspan  jrour  animals  and  come  into  the  house.  The 
fat  old  vrow  is  sitting  in  the  corner  with  her  feet  on  a  stool,  and 
if  cold  weather,  she  has  a  pan  of  wood  ashes  under  it,  but  no  fire- 
place in  the  room.  The  inevitable  hand-shaking  commences  with 
her,  going  from  one  to  the  other  all  round  the  room,  and  when  the 
young  three-year-old  is  reached,  although  the  paw  may  be  very 
dirty,  still  a  sense  of  relief  comes  over  you  in  feeling  the  process  is 
ended.  Coffee  is  then  brought  in,  signifying  that  you  are  considered 
as  an  accepted  guest  and  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  it  has  yet 
to  be  seen  whether  the  latter  privilege  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Should  you  be  unfortunate  in  arriving  just  after  the  noon  meal-time, 
you  must  wait  until  supper  at  eight  o'clock,  when  you  will  sit  down 
to  abundance  of  boiled  mutton,  soup,  vegetables,  and  finish  off  with 
a  large  bowl  of  boiled  new  milk  and  bread.  Before  commencing, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  one  of  the  juveniles  stands  up,  and, 
with  clasped  hands  and  closed  eyes,  rapidly  runs  through  a  long 
grace.  Supper  being  over,  a  servant  enters  with  a  basin  of  warm 
water  and  a  small  piece  of  calico,  intended  for  a  towel ;  no  soap  is 
used.  The  head  of  the  family  soaks  his  hands  in  the  water,  dabbles 
his  face  and  dries  himself,  the  vrow  and  every  other  member  follow 
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suit  with  that  same  water  and  small  piece  of  cotton  ;  occasionally  I 
have  seen  the  feet  of  the  boss  operated  on  in  the  same  refreshing 
manner.  I  used  to  dodge  this  rite  of  hospitality  by  making  believe 
I  had  just  performed  my  ablutions  at  the  stream,  -as  I  invariably, 
when  travelling,  carried  towels  and  soap  with  me.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  whole  house  would  turn  into  or  on  to  bed,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  garments  on. 

Long  before  daylight  they  are  on  the  move,  commencing  the  day 
with  that  infallible  invigorator,  a  cup  of  coffee ;  whatever  they 
may  do  at  all  they  certainly  do  it  then,  the  cool  bracing  air  of  the 
morning  being  an  incentive  to  exertion.  After  coffee  the  first 
act  is  to  let  out  the  sheep  in  charge  of  a  herd,  the  latter  carrying 
a  sheep's  head  with  him  for  his  dinner.  After  working  in  the 
garden  or  about  the  homestead  until  about  ten  o'clock,  they  begin  to 
think  it  is  time  to  rest ;  successive  cups  of  coffee  have  followed  the 
first  one,  accompanied  by  pipes  on  the  men's  part  and  sweet  cakes 
on  the  women's,  but  they  have  no  regular  meal  until  twelve  o'clock ; 
this  they  call  breakfast,  but  it  really  is  a  dinner,  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial one  too,  in  the  standard  articles  of  mutton,  vegetables,  rice, 
milk,  and  fruit ;  pastry  and  puddings  you  never  see ;  the  women 
have  no  idea  of  making  them,  and  if  they  had  are  too  lazy  to  com- 
pound such  articles  of  food  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  own  simple 
tastes  and  monotony  in  feeding,  they  fully  appreciate  our  English 
ideas  as  to  what  is  good  to  eat.  After  dinner  comes  another  smoke, 
but  by  degrees  you  will  see  one  after  the  other  vanish  into  bed- 
rooms or  shady  places  for  a  two  hours'  siesta,  out  of  the  glare  of  the 
sun.  During  this  time  the  horse  herd  is  galloping  over  the  veldt 
to  fetch  up  some  riding-horses.  After  more  coffee,  the  men  mount 
with  their  guns,  reconnoitring  the  cattJe,  and  knocking  over  any 
large  game  which  may  come  in  their  way — such  things  as  hares, 
partridges,  or  wild  turkeys  are  beneath  their  notice,  and  left  to  the 
"  blackies."  But  they  may  also  gallop  round  to  the  nearest  neighbour 
for  gossip,  smoke,  and  more  coffee.  This  is  the  general  routine  of  a 
Boer's  easy  life ;  but,  if  it  is  not  the  annual  sheep-shearing  or  the 
fruit  harvest,  they  trouble  themselves  little  with  laborious  pursuits 
beyond  their  own  requirements.  In  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty, 
when  you  come  to  a  good-sized  old  settled  farmstead,  you  will  find 
half-a-dozen  men  either  loafing  about  in  the  forehuis  or  large  dining- 
room,  or  out  hunting  ;  the  women  will  be  sitting  all  round  the 
room,  most  of  them  sewing,  some  idling,  some  nursing.  Here  you 
will  find,  not  only  the  old  vrow  and  all  her  children  (except 
some  married  sons),  but  two  or  three  married  daughters  with  their 
husbands  and  progeny. 
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To  pair  off  into  matrimony  is,  with  the  Boers,  an  event  attended 
by  very  little  excitement,  and  no  trouble  about  the  house  furnish- 
ing or  trousseau.  They  marry  early,  and  any  youth  having  matri- 
monial designs  on  a  maiden,  looks  up  his  best  and  most  showy 
riding-horse,  invests  in  a  new  saddle,  with  bridle  and  saddle-cloth 
particularly  "fancy"  in  appearance.  His  arrival  at  the  young 
lady's  residence,  and  the  very  apparent  object  of  his  visit,  cause  a 
flutter  of  commotion  amongst  the  girls  and  chaff  from  the  big  boys. 
"  Pa "  comes  out  to  groot  —  that  is,  to  welcome —  and  gives  the 
invitation  to  "  off  saddle."  Then  our  young  friend  goes  the  round 
of  hand-shaking,  as  before  described,  the  exercise  of  which  must  be 
rather  a  trying  ordeal  for  him  to  go  through  under  such  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  he  is  running  the  gauntlet  of  all  his  contem- 
plated family  connections,  and  the  quizzing  of  the  younger  and 
plainer  of  the  girls,  who  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  not  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  After  being  seated,  the  bashful  youth  may 
remain  for  a  full  hour  and  never  speak  a  word,  except  to  answer 
questions.  Towards  evening,  if  "  papa  "  asks  the  suitor  to  remain 
all  night,  it  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  old  folks  are  favourably 
disposed ;  and  the  husband  never  does  anything  in  business  or 
domestic  matters  which  his  wife  does  not  approve  of.  In  the  regular 
Boer  house  the  large  square  dining-room  is  the  chief  apartment, 
round  which  you  will  see  five  or  six  doors,  which  lead  direct  into 
bedrooms.  The  suitor  manages  to  find  out  from  the  black  girls  which 
is  the  bower  of  his  lady-love  ;  so  immediately  after  supper  and 
prayers  he  plants  himself  at  the  door,  waiting  for  her  ladyship  to 
pass  in,  when  he  stops  her  and  supplicates  the  pleasure  of  her 
society  to  sit  up  and  "  keep  company."  If  the  lady  consents  it  is 
almost  equivalent  to  accepting  his  addresses,  but  if  otherwise,  the 
poor  fellow  is  dreadfully  snubbed  and  must  try  again  another 
time.  These  youths,  on  such  interesting  occasions,  are  so  very 
taciturn  and  undemonstrative  (a  sure  sign  of  love)  that  it  is  often 
quite  a  speculation  amongst  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  as  to 
which  of  the  daughters  he  is  going  in  for,  until  the  momentous 
period  arrives  for  "  planting  his  standard  "  against  her  chamber  door  ; 
and  as  the  room  is  sure  to  be  occupied  by  two  or  three  sisters,  this 
painful  uncertainty  is  not  cleared  up  until  he  actually  speaks  to  Tier. 
If  this  "  spooning "  culminates  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  banns  are 
published  in  the  usual  way :  the  couple  arrive  in  the  village  the 
day  before  the  wedding ;  the  bride  gives  herself  over  to  some 
village  dressmaker,  and  is  decked  out  in  proper  bridal  attire — 
light  silk  dress,  long  white  veil  and  orange  blossoms ;  the  bride- 
groom obtains  from  the  tailor  a  black  dress  coat,  white  vest,  black 
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chimney-pot  hat,  and  patent-leather  boots.  Do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  these  articles  have  been  purchased  outright;  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  Boers  have  no  notion  of  buying  articles  which  they 
cannot  wear  out,  being  quite  unsuited  for  either  every-day  attire  or 
even  to  go  to  meetings.  All  these  fine  clothes  are  hired  for  the 
special  occasion,  having  done  duty  a  dozen  times  before,  as  doubtless 
they  will  again ;  the  only  articles  purchased  are  the  boots  and  gloves. 
There  is  no  ceremonious  procession  at  church.  The  bride  shows  a 
very  proper  womanly  vanity  in  exhibiting  her  charms  and  inili- 
neiy,  but  the  bridegroom,  poor  mortal,  really  excites  one's  pity. 
His  head  and  neck  are  quite  stiff  whilst  supporting  that  stand-up 
collar  and  hard  black  covering  perched  on  the  skull,  and  which  he 
appears  afraid  will  fall  off.  Generally  the  "coat  of  the  public"  is 
wrinkled  and  too  tight;  his  arms  hang  stiffly  by  his  sides;  and 
whilst  the  leather-gloved  hands,  unclasped,  are  stretched  rigidly 
downwards,  his  countenance  carries  with  it  a  stolid  resigned  ex- 
pression which  strongly  enlists  your  sympathy.  Now  here  the 
female  partner  (as  is  sure  to  be  the  case)  shows  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  her  natural  tact  and  address  help  through  the  business, 
which  otherwise  would  be  prolonged  to  an  agonising  extent. 
With  the  priest's  benediction  the  bridegroom's  troubles,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  end  ;  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  public ;  so,  after 
church,  the  couple  solemnly  walk  through  the  principal  street  of  the 
village,  the  husband  taking  hold  of  the  wife's  arm,  which  causes  his 
deportment  to  be  very  meek  and  bewildered,  particularly  as  this  is 
the  only  occasion  in  life  when  they  are  expected  to  go  "  linked," 
and  want  of  practice  does  not  add  firmness  to  the  irregular  steps. 
The  walking  being  terminated,  the  proceedings  are  concluded  by 
their  "  sitting  in  state  "  for  two  or  three  hours  in  their  borrowed,  or 
rather,  hired,  plumes,  to  shake  hands  and  receive  the  congratulations 
of  everybody. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  being  ignominiously  condemned  to  five 
mortal  hours  of  conventionality,  the  newly-married  couple,  with 
homely  attire  and  gushing  hearts,  serenely  ride  in  the  bride's 
father's  waggon  to  her  home,  where  the  husband  becomes,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  one  of  the  family.  You  never  hear  of  a  couple 
madly  rushing  into  expenses  of  housekeeping  "straight  off,"  and 
seldom  does  the  young  wife  go  to  live  with  her  husband's  mother 
or  sisters.  Doubtless  the  ladies  will  know  the  reason  why. 

"  With  the  old  folks  at  home  "  all  eat  at  the  same  table.  The 
cost  of  food  with  them  is  never  taken  into  account.  One,  and  fre- 
quently two,  sheep  are  killed  at  suiiriise  every  morning,  t-o  that  the 
young  couple  are  spared  the  expenses  of  a  butcher's  bill  and  other 
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household  charges.  Let  us  now  follow  the  newly-married  ones,  and 
see  how  they  rise  in  the  world.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  the  Dutch 
Boers  in  South  Africa,  when  a  child  is  born,  to  put  a  special  mark 
or  brand  upon  a  small  number  of  ewes,  heifers,  or  fillies.  These 
females  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  increase,  and  their  multipli- 
cation is  never  interfered  with  or  broken  into  intentionally.  Their 
progeny  all  bear  this  one  child's  distinctive  mark  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  result  of  such  an  investment  is,  that  a  young 
couple  frequently  drive  out  from  the  old  people's  herds  1000  to 
1500  wool  sheep  and  goats,  10  to  20  oxen  and  cows,  with  25  horses 
and  mares — their  united  stock  to  begin  life  with ;  and  a  very  good 
start  it  is.  The  wool  alone  of  1000  sheep  will  bring  them,  say,  80/. 
or  100/.  per  annum,  or  2s.  each,  besides  the  increase;  they  have 
nothing  to  buy  but  a  few  clothes,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
by  the  pastoral  pursuits  alone,  without  reckoning  on  profits  from 
cultivation,  they  can  (as  the  babies  increase),  buy  a  farm  of  their 
own,  and  move  off  to  an  independent  location.  The  secret  of  this 
success  is,  economy  and  thrift  at  the  start ;  all  of  them  looking  upon 
mere  appearances  as  hollowness,  humbug,  and  extravagance,  leading 
to  poverty. 

The  system  of  sheep  "  hiring  "  or  "  letting  "  is  with  them  an  in- 
stitution of  modern  times,  a  new  light  brought  in  by  contact  with 
the  money-getting  English.  Contracts  are  entered  into  to  let  out 
on  hire,  say,  1000  breeding  ewes  for  3  years,  which  remain  the 
property  of  the  "  lettor,"  the  sheep  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  if 
the  hire  of  2s.  each  is  not  paid  every  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
the  3  years,  good  sheep,  of  the  same  age  as  the  original  borrowed 
ones,  must  be  returned  to  the  owner ;  a  good  young  breeding  ewe 
costs,  say,  10s.,  consequently  they  willingly  and  advantageously 
pay  20  per  cent,  interest  for  their  borrowed  capital.  As  a  bank 
director,  I  tried  to  induce  them  to  take  out  cash  at  the  current 
rate  of  12  per  cent.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  saving 
by  such  a  financial  operation,  but  generally  failed.  Their  answer 
was,  "  You  see,  the  wool  pays  the  sheep  rent,  and  I  have  all  the 
lambs  for  myself."  I  once  really  did  convince  a  Boer  that  by  my 
proposal  he  would  save  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  spend  the  principal  in  purchasing  ewes  where  he  liked,  and  still 
retain  all  the  lambs  for  himself;  but  his  Holland  schoolmaster  put 
him  so  out  of  love  with  the  Englishman's  ways,  that  when  the  first 
bill  became  due  the  cash  was  paid  and  not  renewed. 

A  secession  from  the  Dutch  Keforined  Church  has  seldom  been 
known,  but  a  section  of  this  church  in  South  Africa,  called  the 
**  Poppers,"  separate  themselves  whenever  they  are  numerous  enough 
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to  support  a  minister  of  their  own  peculiar  views.  In  doctrine  and 
government  they  are  the  same  essentially  as  the  mother  church, 
but  the  difference  is  very  much  like  that  betwixt  the  Wesleyans 
and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Doppers  take  rank  with  the 
latter,  only  they  hold  high  Calvinistic  views,  will  not  use  hymns  in 
their  worship,  but  merely  sing  the  Psalms,  saying  the  former  are 
not  inspired;  they  practise  greater  uniformity  and  simplicity  in 
their  dress,  much  after  the  mode  of  the  Quakers.  Let  worldly 
people  (as  they  call  all  others)  dress  as  they  choose  ;  their  women 
wear  long,  poky,  stiff  bonnets,  dark  coloured  scanty  dresses,  with- 
out the  least  trimming  or  ornament,  and  full  widow's  caps.  The 
men's  hats  are  the  regular  Quaker  form,  with  broad  brim,  the  vertical 
part  being  covered  all  over  with  black  crape,  as  a  continual 
reminder  of  death.  The  round  black  alpaca  jackets  are  very  short, 
reaching  only  to  the  hips,  and  the  trowsers  sailor-cut,  without 
braces,  so  that  they  have  to  be  constantly  hitching  them  up. 
Except  for  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  English  sailors.  During  my  first  attendance  at  one  of  their 
church  services  my  feeling  was  that  of  great  sympathy  for  them — 
especially  the  women,  as  they  appeared  (judging  from  the  caps)  to 
be  all  widows !  Their  mournful  attire,  doleful  countenances,  and 
sitting  to  sing  their  interminable  long-winded  psalms,  caused  me  to 
think  they  had  just  suffered  some  great  bereavement  through  fever 
or  small-pox.  But  at  the  close  of  the  service  I  found  out  my 
mistake ;  I  discovered  these  peculiarities  were  only  supposed  to  be 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart, 
accompanied  by  a  great  tendency  to  stern  puritanical  denunciations, 
and  a  groaning  state  of  mind.  On  visiting  them  at  their  homes  1 
liked  them  very  much  for  their  sterling  worth  and  constancy  of 
friendship,  although  they  were  anything  but  "  lively  parties  ;"  here 
I  found  the  same  stolid  laughless  souls,  and  matter-of-fact,  sancti- 
monious speech.  This  style  even  pervades  the  manners  and  deport- 
ment of  the  juveniles,  because  if  they  burst  out  into  jollity  the  old 
folks  are  sure  to  give  them  a  snubbing.  I  never  saw  a  Dopper 
child  play  properly,  like  our  English  youngsters,  except  cracking  a 
long  whip,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  one  come  out  with  a  real 
hearty  laugh.  The  Doppers'  great  exclusiveness  has  caused 
much  intermarrying  amongst  their  blood  relations,  which  causes  a 
natural  physical  deterioration,  as  shown  amongst  the  men  by 
frequent  cases  of  mental  imbecility  and  epilepsy,  and  cancer  or 
tumour  amongst  the  women;  but  the  latter  diseases  are  much 
aggravated  by  their  indolence,  gross  living,  and  want  of  personal 
cleanliness.  Their  chronic  physical  ailments  make  them  habitual 
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medicine  takers ;  no  family  is  without  its  huis  apotek,  or  family 
medicine  chest,  full  of  small  bottles,  each  containing  the  specific 
for  some  special  ailment  or  symptom.  If  a  patient  is  ill  they  first 
try  one  remedy  and  then  another,  and  when  no  alleviation  takes 
place,  go  through  the  whole  pharmacopoeia,  but  if  all  these  remedies 
singly  appear  to  do  no  good,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  they  mix  up  a 
little  from  each  bottle  in  a  basin,  adding  wine  to  disguise  its 
nastiness,  and  give  that  lot.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  sufferer 
was  bad  before  he  is  sure  to  be  worse  now.  Some  will  then  send 
for  a  qualified  doctor,  and  perhaps  get  the  patient  through ;  but 
others  say,  with  a  long-drawn  groan,  "  As  no  good  has  resulted  from 
the  last  powerful  dose  of  all  the  best  known  medicines,  it  is  very 
clearly  the  will  of  God  that  Nief  Stephanus  should  die."  And  so  he 
dies.  But  some  are  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  domestic 
"drops,"  a  real  medical  man's  efforts  are  often  frustrated  by  the 
women  secretly  quacking  with  these  nostrums  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  taking  his  medicines.  All  Boers  are  very  fond  of 
quacking  others  and  being  quacked  themselves,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  their  simplicity  is  very  much  imposed  upon  by  a  lot  of 
ignorant  itinerant  medicine  vendors,  styling  themselves  doctors. 

The  Doppers  look  with  suspicion  on  all  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments  of  modern  print ;  with  the  good  white  paper  and  clear 
type  they  suspect  may  be  insidiously  introduced  Jesuitical  transla- 
tions and  heterodox  doctrines.  They  fancy  the  older  the  Bible  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  real  fountain  of  truth  uncontaminated  by 
modern  heresy ;  hence  I  observed  amongst  them  large  heavy 
massively-bound  black  print  Bibles,  with  four  or  five  brass  clasps  to 
each,  and  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  many  of  which  were  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  period  of  their  European  emigration,  and  had 
evidently  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  generations.  If 
the  larger  section  of  the  South  African  Dutch  Boers  are  conservative 
in  their  ways  and  notions,  the  Doppers  are  more  so ;  if  they  are 
stubborn  and  difficult  to  drive  out  of  their  old  beaten  tracks,  the 
Doppers  are  more  so ;  if  most  of  them  are  opposed  to  the 
frequent  use  of  cold  water  and  soap  on  their  persons,  the  Dop- 
pers are  more  so ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  regular  Boer  intensified ; 
only  it  is  against  their  principles  to  sing  hymns,  use  modern  Bibles, 
or  personal  ornaments,  wear  long  coats,  trowser  suspenders,  or  a 
pleasant  countenance ;  but  for  all  that  they  are  a  most  reliable 
people,  and  their  custom  is  the  most  sought  after  by  storekeepers. 

The  subject  of  education  amongst  the  Dutch  Boers  is  very  soon 
disposed  of,  because  they  have  really  nothing  worthy  of  the  name. 
A  lot  of  poor  young  men  from  Holland  have  found  their  way  into 
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the  country  ;  these  get  engaged  by  the  Boers  for  a  few  months  or  a 
year  or  two,  and  are  paid  chiefly  in  cattle,  for  which  they  teach  the 
youngsters  to  struggle  through  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  "  Steps  of 
Youth,"  repeat  the  Catechism,  and  scrawl  hieroglyhics,  called 
writing ;  they  also  profess  to  learn  arithmetic,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  never  saw  one  that  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  These 
schoolmasters  itinerate  from  one  farm  to  another,  and  it  is  considered 
a  reflection  on  their  ability  if  they  cannot  cram  their  pupils  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  for  confirmation  in  six  months  ; 
to  go  beyond  this  they  consider  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  the 
schoolmasters  they  look  on  with  contempt.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Boers  are  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
people  coming  from  Holland  than  they  are  to  English  people  or 
Germans ;  the  very  opposite  is  quite  the  fact,  as  (from  some  cause 
or  other)  they  have  a  decided  prejudice  against  Hollanders.  None 
of  them  succeed  in  business  like  the  English  or  German  Jews ; 
indeed  I  don't  know  a  single  European-Dutch  storekeeper  in  the 
Eastern  Province  or  Free  State.  If  employed  as  clerks  in  a  store  a 
Boer  would  not  be  served  by  one  if  he  could  help  it ;  they  appear 
to  have  more  faith  in  the  African-born  or  native  Englishman  ;  the 
better  class  of  the  few  Hollanders  who  live  in  the  country  are 
generally  Government  servants  or  self-made  attorneys.  The  Free 
State  Eepublic  and  Transvaal  Territory's  Government  language  is 
Dutch,  but  the  Boers  use  a  degenerate  patois  ;  many  of  them  have 
as  much  difficulty  in  understanding  pure  grammatical  Dutch,  if 
rapidly  uttered,  as  they  would  English,  but  not  one  Boer  in  500  can 
speak  or  understand  English.  The  Hollanders'  knowledge  of  the 
language  gets  them  employment  in  the  law  courts  and  Government 
offices.  Were  it  not  for  this  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  as 
a  community  they  are  destitute  of  wealth  or  moral  influence. 
The  men  who  govern  the  Boers  are  their  ministers,  doctors,  and 
store-keepers. 

From  my  own  intercourse  with  Boers  I  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  gladly  hail 
the  return  of  British  rule,  and  the  minority  would  be  perfectly 
neutral  as  to  any  opposition,  having  suffered  so  much  since  they 
were  cast  off  by  the  Queen's  Government.  The  Boers  have  all  a 
great  dread  of  the  English  language  being  again  forced  on  to  them, 
as  it  now  is  in  the  Cape  colony  under  British  rule  ;  when  a  Boer 
has  business  in  a  Government  office,  or  wishes  to  read  a  public 
document,  he  naturally  prefers  the  information  first  hand,  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  who  may  impose  upon  his  credulity — 
which  is  often  done.  This  grievance  drives  hundreds  of  Boers 
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away  from  British  rule  over  the  Orange  River.  If  only  the  British 
Government  would  be  as  considerate  for  the  Anglo-Dutch  Boers 
in  South  Africa,  as  they  are  for  Her  Majesty's  Indian  native  sub- 
jects or  the  Natal  Kaffirs,  by  allowing  justice  to  be  administered  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  I  am  satisfied  all  other  points  of  dis- 
affection amongst  the  Dutch  Republic  would  gradually  cease,  as 
they  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  many  great  advantages  which 
would  be  secured  to  the  country  generally  by  its  re-annexation  to 
the  British  Government. 

As  the  preceding  remarks  are  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  I  would  wish  to  say  that  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  Boers  in  South 
Africa.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  example  of  superior  English  and 
German  men  and  women  in  the  villages,  both  in  the  British 
territory  and  Dutch  republics,  is  exercising  its  proper  influence 
in  the  richer  and  more  intelligent  portions  of  the  community. 
English  fashions  and  customs  in  dress,  houses,  carriages,  &c.,  are 
now  being  imitated,  frequent  intermarrying  takes  place  betwixt 
English  and  Dutch  families,  and  in  many  places  progressive  modes 
of  agriculture  are  practised,  as  well  as  tame  ostrich  farming  for  the 
sake  of  the  feathers. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark,  if  the  British  Government  will 
only  retrace  their  false  steps  in  reference  to  the  Orange  Free  State, 
&c.,  and  resume  the  administration  which  they  so  imprudently  and 
unjustly  relinquished,  I  am  convinced  permanent  peace  and  rapid 
strides  in  civilisation  and  commerce  would  be  the  result;  and 
instead  of  the  political  anarchy  which  now  reigns  in  these  Dutch 
republics,  the  moral  influence  alone  of  the  British  name  would,  in  a 
short  time,  cover  the  whole  of  that  vast  splendid  territory  with 
such  prosperous  and  highly-civilised  people  as  those  whom  I  have 
just  described,  instead  of  being  (as  many  parts  are  now)  the  scenes 
of  theft,  murder,  slavery,  and  all  kinds  of  heathen  abominations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  SARGEAUNT  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  paper ;  and  said 
that,  having  lived  in  the  country,  he  could  testify  the  description 
was  faithful.  He  thought  the  Boers  were  badly  treated,  for,  with 
many  prejudices,  they  retained  the  simplicity  of  a  by-gone  time. 
The  Boers  had  been  driven  from  Europe  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  K antes ;  and  though,  as  a  people,  they  were  without  educa- 
tion, yet  they  closely  adhered  to  their  Protestant  religion;  they 
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were  without  a  press  or  a  literature,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  seemed  strange  they  should  have  retained  their  religion.  Such  was 
their  simplicity,  that  a  Boer  expressed  to  him  his  astonishment  that 
St.  Paul,  claiming  to  be  a  good  man,  was  yet  a  Roman, — which  the 
Boer  considered  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  CURREY  thought  that,  from  the  glowing  description 
of  the  Boers,  they  lived  in  a  Paradise  of  emigrants ;  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  a  man,  living  without  the  necessaries,  far  less 
the  luxuries,  of  life,  might  save  money.  As  the  tide  of  civilisation 
flowed  forward  so  the  Boers  retreated,  and  they  were  unable  to 
compete  with  or  to  imitate  the  arts  where  prudential  forethought 
was  required ;  the  Boer  could  not  supply  it,  and  retreated  into  the 
wilderness.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Boer  had  suffered 
much  by  locusts,  war,  and  the  fire.  It  was  also  a  misfortune  to  them 
that  slavery  had  been  abolished,  as  when  they  had  no  longer  slaves 
they  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  but  to  sit  down  and  give  up. 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  these  frontier  people  to  their 
neighbours  had  been  settled  in  other  colonies — as  Australia,  India, 
and  Canada ;  but  it  was  not  settled  as  regards  the  Cape,-  where  also 
there  was  such  an  enormous  region  at  the  back  of  the  colonists. 
Whatever  the  utilitarian  advantages  of  the  colonies  were,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Europeans  to  set  before  the  natives  the  advantages  of  ci  vili- 
sation  by  circumspect  conduct  and  just  dealings.  The  present 
relations  were  much  to  be  regretted,  and  were  anything  but  credit- 
able to  the  Europeans.  The  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  native  chiefs 
was  amongst  them  that  evening,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  some  good 
to  the  colony  would  result  from  his  mission,  as  he  was  a  chief  whose 
tribe  deserved  well  of  this  country,  and  sought  to  be  admitted  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown ;  and  the  disgraceful  part  of 
the  business  was,  that  while  the  natives  could  hold  their  own  it  was 
well,  but  when  they  became  British  subjects  the  greater  part  of 
their  country  was  handed  over  to  their  old  enemies,  the  Boers. 

Mr.  BERGTHEIL  said  that,  from  his  experience,  the  Dutch  Boer  was 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  those  in  the  Free  State, 
and  had  they  been  differently  treated  they  would  have  remained 
loyal  subjects  instead  of  wandering  off  to  found  new  settlements. 
It  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  produced  the  ill,  but  what- 
ever wrong  had  been  committed  \vas  done  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  not  by  the  Colonial,  and  that  without  consulting  the 
colonists. 

Mr.  GOODLIFFE  thought  that  if  the  paper  were  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  emigration  should  be,  or  of  a  model  republic,  it  was 
a  signal  failure ;  the  only  thing  to  be  gathered  from  it  was  this — 
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and  it  was  certainly  not  very  creditable  to  them  as  a  body,  and  said 
very  little  for  their  intelligence — namely,  that  there  were  no  people 
who  had  so  determinately  stood  still  as  the  Dutch  Boer.  Socially, 
politically,  and  morally,  he  was  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation. 
He  had  stood  so  long  still  that  he  was  too  lazy  to  move  now ;  he 
had  lost  his  energy  and  wanted  still  to  block  the  way  to  civilisation 
and  improvement,  and  this  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  do.  If  he 
would  not  do  his  duty  he  must  be  pushed  aside,  like  other  drones, 
and  levelled,  like  other  barriers  to  progress.  From  the  picture 
drawn,  theft,  murder,  slavery,  and  all  kinds  of  abominations,  were 
rife  amongst  this  people ;  against  these  crimes  the  colony  of  Natal 
had  protested  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  declaring  it  to  be  right  to 
extinguish  these  plague-spots,  the  Dutch  Eepublics,  for  ever.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  it  stated  as  a  grievance,  that  it  was  because 
slavery  had  been  abolished  that  the  Boers  had  left  in  such  numbers, 
and  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
had  fallen  on  them.  If  such  were  the  case  let  them  go;  but  let  it 
be  understood  that  they  then  left  the  English  rule  and  English  pro- 
tection, that  they  might  revel  in  the  sin  of  slavery,  in  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  Free  Eepublics.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
British  Government,  which  had  in  times  past  spent  so  many  millions 
of  money — that  the  British  nation,  who  had  built  a  bridge  of  gold 
extending  from  freedom  to  slavery — would  rise  to  see  the  necessity  of 
making  the  whole  dominion  subject  to  British  rule  and  British  law. 
The  colony  ought  to  have  grown  daily,  and  the  reason  why  it  had 
not  expanded  was  this  Dutch  element,  this  cancer,  compounded  of 
laziness,  ignorance,  and  crime.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  one  law  would  obtain  over  the  whole 
territory,  by  its  being  incorporated  into  one  dominion  under  the 
British  flag. 

Mr.  JOHN  LUND  said  he  had  a  great  interest  in  the  colony ;  had 
married  and  lived  in  it  many  years,  and  lived  amongst  the  Boers. 
He  thought  false  notions  existed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Boers.  As 
regards  the  Native  question,  having  taken  part  in  the  war  between 
the  Boers  and  the  natives,  he  could  prove  the  whole  cause  arose  in 
the  thieving  propensities  of  the  natives.  He  knew  a  Boer  who  main- 
tained the  Kaffirs  were  not  in  the  wrong,  and  settled  on  the  frontier  ; 
but,  although  then  a  rich  man,  he  was  robbed  by  them  of  all  his 
cattle.  He  (the  speaker)  believed  the  better  class  of  Boers  were 
willing  to  accept  British  sovereignty,  provided  it  gave  them  security. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  had  resided  for  forty  years  in  different  parts  of 
South  Africa,  and  for  half  that  time  amongst  a  population  of  about 
18,000  or  20,000  whites  and  25,000  blacks,  and  only  one  man  had 
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in  that  period  been  murdered,  and  this  was  under  circumstances 
justifying  the  deed.  The  Boers  generally  were  well  received  by  the 
natives,  and  repaid  that  hospitality  by  seizing  the  land  and  driving 
the  natives  back ;  the  result  of  inquiries  was  that  the  Boers  were 
greater  thieves  than  the  natives.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  were  employed 
by  the  Boers  at  so  much,  per  head  to  steal  cattle  and  supply 
Graham's  Town  with  them ;  if  the  native  was  a  thief,  it  was  the 
white  man  who  had  taught  him  to  be  so,  and  many  white  men  em- 
ployed their  time  in  what  they  called  "  potting  niggers,"  while  some 
of  the  brutalities  practised  by  the  Boers  would  not  endure  to  be 
mentioned  in  civilised  society ;  and  yet,  so  well  were  these  natives 
disposed,  that  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  it  had  not  cost  the 
British  Government  one  pound  of  powder  or  shot  to  keep  the  black 
people  in  order. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  DATJMAS  had  resided  for  thirty-four  years  in  Basuto 
Land,  and  from  1833  to  1850  stealing  was  quite  unknown  amongst 
these  people.  The  white  man  there  had  no  stables,  and  his  horses 
were  allowed  to  run  free,  and  none  were  ever  lost;  locks  and 
bolts  were  never  necessary  on  the  doors,  and  the  implements  of 
husbandly  were  left  in  the  fields  unprotected.  A  trader  came  to 
him  to  complain  he  had  lost  a  chopper ;  he  made  it  known,  and 
eventually  the  chopper  was  found  and  returned,  it  having  dropped 
from  the  waggon  on  the  road. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  found  it  unusually  difficult  to  sum  up  the 
debate,  he  had  heard  so  many  things  for  the  first  time ;  but  he 
looked  on  the  paper  and  discussion  as  unusually  important,  as  re- 
vealing a  state  of  things  little  known  and  little  understood  in 
England. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  briefly  replied, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  at  an  unusually  late  hour. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

THE  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  28th  June,  1869. 

The  President,  the  Eight  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Kules  for  the  government  of  the  Annual  Meetings  having 
been  read,  the  President  nominated,  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot, 
Mr.  Alexander  McArthur  and  Mr.  Gisborne  Molineux. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  successful  progress  of  the  Society, 
the  President  said  he  had  the  pleasing  announcement  to  make  that 
henceforth  the  Society  would  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"  Royal ;"  and  he  read  the  following  letter  from  Earl  Granville,  K.G., 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  conveying  the  permission  of  the 
Queen  that  the  Society  should  assume  the  name  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Society : 

DOWNING  STREET,  ISth  June,  1869. 

My  LORD, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Queen  the 
desire  of  the  Colonial  Society,  as  expressed  in  Your  Lordship's  letter 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  14th  instant,  that  Her  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  permit  the  Society  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Eoyal  Colonial  Society,"  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
Your  Lordship  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accede  to  that  application. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GEANVILLE. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Sir 
WILLIAM  DENISON,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  President  be  requested  to  tender  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  honour  which  Her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  it. 
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The  President  then  read  the  following  Keport  of  the  Council,  the 
adoption  of  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried : 

REPORT. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  Society  up  to  the  present  time. 

Although  the  Society  has  not  been  in  full  operation  for  more 
than  a  few  months,  its  existence  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
26th  of  June  of  last  year,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Willis's  rooms. 

Upon  that  occasion  a  provisional  committee  was  formed ;  which, 
after  frequent  meetings  to  draw  up  rules,  &c.,  for  the  government 
of  the  Society,  reported  to  a  general  meeting  on  the  12th  August, 
held  also  at  Willis's  rooms. 

At  this  meeting  the  Society  became  constituted  by  the  adoption 
of  the  rules  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  and  most  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Members 
of  the  Council. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  with  the  further  organisation  of  the 
Society,  by  adding  to  their  own  body,  and  filling  up  the  offices  of 
Trustees,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  and  by  other  necessary  steps, 
including  the  election  of  Fellows. 

Early  in  December  last  the  President  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Council,  waited  upon  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  their  official  sanction  and  support  to  the  Society,  which 
were  most  readily  and  courteously  conceded.  These  Ministers 
were  kind  enough  to  undertake  to  address  the  Governors  of  the 
several  colonies  and  dependencies  in  favour  of  the  Society,  which 
undertaking  their  successors  in  office,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville 
and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  have  kindly  carried  into  effect. 
One  result  of  this  has  been  the  receipt  by  the  Council,  from  some  of 
the  Governors,  of  a  number  of  valuable  blue  books  and  other  docu- 
ments, illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Colonies.  They  have 
received  in  addition,  from  the  Government  of  Tasmania,  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  photographs  of  Hobart  Town,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society. 

With  the  documents  received  from  the  Colonies,  and  donations  of 
books,  maps,  &c.,  from  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  others,  the 
Council  have  already  been  able  to  commence  the  formation  of  a 
library.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  donors : — The  Right 

VOL.  i.  P 
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Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  the  Eight  Hon. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  Sir  C.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Edmonstone,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ethe- 
ridge,  Government  of  Tasmania,  Mr.  A.  Heatherington,  Mr.  C. 
Hursthouse,  Mr.  J.  Y.  H.  Irwin,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  Mr.  H.  E.  Mont- 
gomerie,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pinsent,  Q.C.,  of  Newfoundland,  Mr.  W.  Walker, 
Mr.  W.  Westgarth,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Youl.  The 
Council  feel  assured  that  the  Fellows  will  appreciate  this  additional 
proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  Society. 

The  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  George  P.  Verdon,  C.B., 
Agent-General  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  for  the  use  of  rooms  at  8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  to 
which  the  Fellows  had  access  from  the  15th  February  to  the  10th  May. 
At  the  latter  date  a  suite  of  rooms  was  occupied,  comprising  reading- 
room,  library,  council-room,  secretary's  office,  &c.,  at  GA,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  funds  of  the  Society  having  justified 
the  moderate  expense  necessary  to  take  and  furnish  them.  These 
rooms,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  India  Office,  are  in 
connection  with  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  with  the  managers 
of  which  arrangements  have  been  made  affording  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  private  club  without  any  expense  or  responsibility  to 
the  Society. 

Fellows  resident  in  the  Colonies  and  visiting  England  can  have 
their  correspondence  addressed  to  the  offices  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
Council  would  be  glad  if  all  Colonists,  whether  Fellows  or  not, 
would,  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  leave  their  addresses  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  Council  have  much  gratification  in  acknowledging  the  friendly 
feeling  evinced  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the 
ordinary  general  meetings  their  handsome  and  commodious  theatre. 
They  have  also  kindly  afforded  accommodation  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Council. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  Inaugural  Dinner  took  place  at  Willis's 
Eooms,  when  the  Society  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  American 
Minister,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  dinner  was  nume- 
rously attended  by  Fellows  and  others  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  successful  demonstration  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting,  at  which  the  President  delivered  his 
address,  was  held  on  the  15th  of  March.  At  the  Ordinary  General 
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Meetings  subsequently  held,   papers  were  read  on  the  following 
subjects : 

April    5th. — The  Eelations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country, 

by  Mr.  WESTGARTH. 

April  19th.— The  Goldfields  of  Queensland,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  ALLEN. 
May      3rd. — The  Internal  Prospects  of  India,  by  Mr.  A.  KOGERS, 

Bombay  Civil  Service. 

May    17th. — The  Social  Aspects  of  Colonisation,  by  Mr.  J.  EOBINSON. 
May    31st. — The  Characteristics  of  the  Canadian  Community,  by 

Mr.  ADAM  CROOKS,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
June  14th. — The  Social  and  Domestic  Life  of  the  Dutch  Boers  of 

South  Africa,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  BARRETT. 

At  these  meetings  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and  Visitors  attended, 
and  interesting  discussions  succeeded  the  reading  of  the  papers. 

The  Council  hope  that  the  state  of  the  Society's  finances  may 
enable  them  to  publish  a  volume  annually  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions, containing  a  full  or  an  abbreviated  report  of  the  papers  that 
have  been  read  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  during 
each  session. 

The  experience  of  the  Council  since  its  formation  has  shown  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  may  be  advantageously  altered  in 
several  respects.  The  Council  have  accordingly  referred  the  whole 
question  to  a  committee,  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  revised  code. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  is  herewith  submitted,  showing  a  very 
favourable  state  of  the  finances.  The  balance  on  hand,  including 
an  investment  of  500Z.,  amounts  to  nearly  1000Z. 

The  Council  cannot  conclude  this  Eeport  without  congratulating 
the  Fellows  upon  the  successful  start  which  the  Society  has  made. 
They  confidently  believe  that  its  prosperity  will  be  a  source  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies. 


The  Treasurer  read  the  financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Society,  showing  a  balance  of  414Z.  10s.  IQd. 
He  stated  that  the  life  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees  had  been 
invested  in  a  500Z.  Victoria  Government  5  per  cent,  debenture. 

Mr.  Leonard  Wray  proposed,  Mr.  James  A.  Youl  seconded,  and 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
Eight  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  for  the  great  interest  which 
he  has  evinced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  able 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  it  during  its  formation. 
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Mr.  Goodliffe  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  Molineux  seconded,  and  it 
was  resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  President, 
the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  has 
directed  its  affairs  from  the  commencement  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  President  returned  thanks. 

The  Scrutineers  having  made  their  Eeport,  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  declared  to  constitute  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  following  year  : 

PRESIDENT. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
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manby.  cote,  Bart,  M.P. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The  Eight  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  E.G.  The  Eight  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

George  Grenfell  Glyn,  Esq.,  M.P.  James  Searight,  Esq. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Arthur  N.  Birch,  Esq.  Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Henry  Blaine,  Esq.  Arthur  Mills,  Esq. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.  The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Monck. 

The    Eight    Hon.    the    Lord    Alfred  Hugh  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

Spencer  Churchill.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Major-General    Sir  William    Denison,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson, 

K.C.B.  K.C.B. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.  George  Verdon,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Francis  G.  Goodliffe,  Esq.  William  Walker,  Esq. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  William  Hay.  Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Hincks,  K.C.M.G.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  K.C.M.G. 
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BARR,  E.  G.,  76  Holland  Park,  W. 

BATE,  JOHN,  16  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

BEALE,  MONTAGUE,  1  &  2  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 

BEDINGFELD,  FELIX,  C.M.G.,  36  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

BEER,  JULIUS,  23  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 

BENNETT,  C.  F.,  55  Queen's  Square,  Bristol. 

BERGTHEIL,  J.,  48  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

BEVAN,  G.  B.,  Junior  Athenaeum,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly. 

BIRCH,  A.  N.,  Colonial  Office. 

BLACHFORD,  LORD,  K.C.M.G. 

BLAINE,  D.  P.,  2  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 

BLAINE,  HENRY,  2  Cleveland  Eoad,  Castle  Hill,  Baling. 

BOOTH,  EDWIN  CARTON,  West  Hill,  Wandsworth. 

BOUTOHER,  EMANUEL,  12  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park. 

BOWRA,  F.  W.,  15  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham. 

BRAND,  WILLIAM,  109  Fenchurch  Street. 

BRIGGS,  THOMAS,  The  Homestead,  Richmond. 

BROAD,  CHARLES  HENRY,  Tenby  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

BROADWATER,  EGBERT,  3  Billiter  Square,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 

BRODIE,  WALTER,  Orsett  House,  Orsett  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

BROWN,  J.  B.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
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BUCKINGHAM  &  CHANDOS,  THE  DUKE  OF,  Chandos  House,  Cavendish 

Square. 

BUCKLEY,  JOHN,  52  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
BURGESS,  EDWARD  J.,  29  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.G. 
BURY,  VISCOUNT,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  65  Princes  Gate,  W. 

CHRISTIAN,  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE,  K.G.,  Frogmore. 

CAMPBELL,  EGBERT  (Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Princes  Street),  Buscot 
Park,  Gloucestershire. 

CARDWELL,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  EDWARD,  M.P.,  74  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

CARNARVON,  THE  EARL  OF,  66  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

CAVE,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  STEPHEN,  M.P.,  35  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 

CHALLIS,  J.  H.,  Reform  Club. 

CHILDERS,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  HUGH,  M.P.,  17  Princes  Gardens,  W. 

CHURCHILL,  LORD  ALFRED  SPENCER,  16  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

CLARKE,  COLONEL  ANDREW,  E.E.,  C.B.,  Spring  Gardens  Terrace. 

CLIFFORD,  SIR  CHARLES,  Campden  House,  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 

COATES,  JAMES,  The  Elms,  Clapham  Eise. 

COCHRANE,  A.  B.,  M.P.,  26  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 

COGHLAN,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  WM.  MANT,  K.C.B.,  Eamsgate,  Kent. 

COLLEY,  WILLIAM,  8  New  Buildings,  Old  Jewry. 

COLTHURST,  J.  B.,  25  Bernard  Street,  Eussell  Square. 

CROLL,  ALEXANDER,  Sussex  House,  Tudor  Eoad,  Upper  Norwood. 

CROLL,  COLONEL  ALEXANDER  ANGUS,  (15  Coleman  Street,  E.C.),  South- 
wood,  Highate. 

CURREY,  EEV.  E.  A.  (Curate  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn),  Hatton 
Garden. 

DALGETY,  F.  GONNERMAN,  16  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
DAVIS,  REV.  JAMES,  Secretary  Evangelical  Alliance,  7  Adam  Street, 

Adelphi. 

DERBI SHIRE,  PHILIP  A.,  51  St.  George's  Road,  Piinlico. 
DE  SALIS,  WILLIAM  FANE,  Dawley  Court,  Uxbridge. 
DICKER,  THOMAS,  4  Royal  Exchange  Avenue. 
DICKINSON,  G.  F.,  17  Gracechurch  Street,  E.  C. 
DIETZ,  BERNARD,  3  Dorset  Square. 

DILKE,  SIR  CHARLES  WENTWORTH,  BART.,  M.P.,  76  Sloane  Street. 
DOUGLAS,  JAMES  A.,  14  Porchester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
DOUGLAS,  STEWART,  5  Chester  Terrace,  Eaton  Square. 
DUCIE,  THE  EARL  OF,  1  Belgrave  Square. 
Du  CROZ,  F.,  52  Lombard  Street. 
DUDDELL,  GEORGE,  Queen's  Park,  Brighton. 
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DUFF,  ALEXANDER. 

DUFF,  WILLIAM,  11  Orsett  Terrace,  Bays  water. 
DUMARESQ,  W.  A.,  St.  James's  Hotel,  Piccadilly. 
DUNCAN,  WILLIAM,  83  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
DUNELL,  H.  S.,  12  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

EDDY,  C.  W.,  12  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 
EDMONSTONE,  WILLIAM,  17  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 
ELCHO,  LORD,  M.P.,  St.  James's  Place,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
ELLIOT,  FREDERICK  B.  D.,  Albany,  W. 
ELLIOT,  H.  T.,  4  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
EYRE,  E.  J.,  7 1  Kensington  Gardens  Square. 

FANNING,  WILLIAM,  Hardwick,  Pangbourne,  Berks. 

FILBY,  M.  B.,  East  Croydon,  and  Jerusalem  Coffee  House. 

FIREBRACE,  B.  T.,  Conservative  Club,  S.W. 

FITZGERALD,  J.  F.  V.,  11  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

FITZ  GIBBON,  A.,  The  Kookery,  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

FITZWILLIAM,  HON.  C.  W.,  Alwater,  Peterborough. 

FLEMING,  C.,  61  A  Portsdown  Gardens,  Maida  Vale. 

FLOWER,  JAMES. 

FORTESCUE,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  C.  S.,  M.P.,  7  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

FORTESCUE,  THE  HON.  DUDLEY,  M.P.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair. 

Fox,  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  6  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 

FRANKLIN,  SKLIM,  43  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

FREELAND,    HUMPHRY    W.,   16    Suffolk   Street;    Athenseum,    and 

Chichester. 
FRESHFIELD,  WILLIAM  D.,  5  Bank  Buildings. 

GALTON,  DOUGLAS,  C.B.,  12  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

GILMORE,  CAPTAIN  G.,  25  Woburn  Square. 

GJSBOKNE,  FREDERICK  NEWTON,  445  Strand,  W.C. 

GLYN,  HON.  G.  G.,  M.P.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

GODSON,  GEORGE  B.,  14  Butland  Gate. 

GOODLIFFE,  FRANCIS  G.,  75  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

GORI  ON,  J.,  31  Merton  Eoad,  N.W. 

GOSCHEN,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  66  Mount  Street,  W. 

GRAIN,  WILLIAM,  31  Threadneedle  Street. 

GRANVILLE,  EARL,  K.G.,  Foreign  Office. 

GREGORY,  WILLIAM  HUTTON,  1  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 

HALL,  JOHN  F.,  23  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
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HAMILTON,  ARCHIBALD,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 

HARRINGTON,   THOMAS   MOORE,   National   Bank   of  Australasia,   47 

Cornhill. 
HAUGHTON,  JOHN,  (5  Paper  Buildings,  Temple),  66  Palace  Garden 

Terrace,  Kensington. 
HILL,  JOHN  S.,  32  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.G. 
Ho  ARE,  R.,  Austin  Friars. 
HOUGHTON,  LORD,  Travellers  Club. 
HUME,  WILLIAM  BURNLEY,  124  Harley  Street. 

INMAN,  WILLIAM,  The  Abbey,  Windermere. 

IRWIN,  J.  V.  H,  11  Nottingham  Place,  Kegent's  Park. 

JAMIESON,  HUGH,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

JENKINS,  EDWARD,  5  Paper  Buildings,  Temple. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLOUGHBY,  BART.,  Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

JOSEPH,  S.  A. 

JULY  AN,  PENROSE  G.,  C.B.,  12  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

KIELL,  GEORGE  MIDDLETON,  8  Kensington  Park  Gardens. 

KING,  HENRY  S.,  65  Cornhill,  E.G. 

KINNAIRD,  HON.  ARTHUR,  M.P.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

LABILLIERE,  FRANCIS  P.,  5  Pump  Court,  Temple. 

L ASSET  ER,  FREDERICK. 

LEFESON,  EDWARD  JOHN,  6  Lime  Street. 

LINDSAY,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  LLOYD,  V.C.,  M.P.,  2  Carlton  Gardens. 

LUBBOCK,  SIR  JOHN,  BART.,  M.P.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

LYNN,  \V.  FRANK,  84  Gresham  House. 

LYTTO.N,  LORD,  G.C.M.G.,  Knebworth,  Herts. 

MANCHESTER,  THE  DUKE  OF,  1  Stanhope  Street,  W. ;  and  Kimbolton 

Castle. 

MAC  ARTHUR,  ALEXANDER,  Raleigh  Hall,  Brixton. 
MCDONALD,  H.  C.,  116  Fenchurch  Street. 
MACFIE,  ROBERT  ANDREW,  M.P.,  13  Victoria  Street^  W. 
MAC  GAREL,  CHARLES,  2  Belgrave  Square. 
MACKAY,  THOMAS  MILLER,  1  Leadenhall  Street. 
MACKENZIE,  J.  H.,  1  Crown  Court,  Old  Broad  Street. 
MACKINNON,  W.,  8  Woodside  .Place,  Glasgow. 
MCLACHLAN,  ARCHIBALD,  Hatherley  House,  Cheltenham. 
MACLEAY,  GEORGE,  C.M.G.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 
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MCPHERSON,  ALLAN,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

MAITLAND,  WILLIAM,  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings ;    and  Waltham, 

Herts. 
MANBY,   LIEUT.-COLONEL  CHARLES,  60  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde 

Park. 

MARSH,  DR.  LORY,  Nottingham  ;  and  Medical  Club,  Spring  Gardens. 
MARSH,  M.  H.,  Ramridge,  Andover. 

MARSHMAN,  JOHN  CLARK,  C.S.I.,  7  Kensington  Palace  Gardens. 
MAUDE,  COLONEL  F.C.,  R.A.,  V.C.,  C.B.,  United  Service  Club. 
MELBOURNE,  CHARLES  SYDNEY  DICK. 
MERIVALE,  HERMAN,  C.B.,  India  Office. 

MILLIGAN,  DR.  JOSEPH,  15  Northumberland  Street,  Charing  Cross. 
MILLS,  ARTHUR,  34  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
MILTON,  VISCOUNT,  M.P.,  17  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
MOLINEUX,  GISBORNE,  1  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
MONCK,  VISCOUNT,  G.C.M.G.,  21  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
MONSKLL,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM,  M.P.,  General  Post  Office. 
MONTAGU,  J.  M.  P.,  Downe  Hall,  Bridport,  Dorset. 
MONTEFIORE,  JACOB,  1  Oriental  Place,  Brighton. 
MONTGOMERIE,  HUGH  E.,  17  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
MOOR,  HENRY,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 
MORAN,   REV.    J.  C.,    Continental   and   Colonial    Church   Society, 

9  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

MORGAN,  OCTAVIUS  V.,  13  The  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
MORRISON,  J.  R.,  11  Bnckland  Villas,  Hampstead. 
MORT,  W.,  Stanley  Crescent,  dotting  Hill. 
MUTTLEBURY,  JAMES  W.,  165  Westbourne  Terrace,  Bayswater. 

NICHOLSON,  SIR   CHARLES,    BART.,  26   Devonshire   Place,  Portland 

Place. 
NORTHCOTE,    THE  RIGHT    HON.   SIR   STAFFORD,   BART.,   C.B.,   M.P., 

86  Barley  Street. 

PASLEY,  LIEUT.-COL.,  R.E.,  Chatham. 

PATERSON,  JOHN,  Oak  Tree  House,  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwich. 
PATERSON,  J.,  15  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

PAUW,  KLAAS,  New  City  Club,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 
PERRY,  SIR  ERSKINE,  India  Office. 
PETER,  JOHN,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly. 
POORE,  MAJOR  R.,  The  Priory,  Bath. 

PRATT,  J.  J.,  Consul-General  South  African  Republic,  69  Fenchurch 
Street. 
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QUIN,  THOMAS  F.,  F.R.G.S.,  418  Clapham  Koad,  Clapham. 

RAE,  JAMES,  32  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington. 

RAE,  JOHN.  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  9  Mincing  Lane. 

RAYMOND,  CAPTAIN  WALTER,  5  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster. 

REEVE,  JOHN,  Conservative  Club,  S.W. 

RENNIE,  J.  T.,  Aberdeen ;  and  123  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

RIDDELL,  H.  S.  H.,  60th  Rifles,  Newark. 

RIDGWAY,  A.,  2  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

ROBINSON,    CAPTAIN    CHARLES    W.,    Rifle    Brigade,    South    Camp, 

Aldershot. 

ROCHE,  ALFRED  R.,  34  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.G. 
ROCHE,  E.  S.,  Grove  Lodge,  Hampstead,  N. 
RODYK,  BERNARD,  14  Horbury  Crescent,  Netting  Hill. 
ROSE,   SIR  JOHN,   K.C.M.G.,   Bartholomew    House,    Bartholomew 

Lane,  E.C. 
Ross,  WILLIAM  A.,  14  Eaton  Grove,  Dacre  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 

SALISBURY,  MARQUIS  OF,  Hatfield  House,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
SALOMONS,  ALDERMAN  SIR  DAVJD,  BART.,  Broome  Hall,  Tunbridge 

Wells. 

SARGEAUNT,  W.  C.,  12  Spring  Gardens. 
SARGOOD,  F.  J.,  Philip  Lane,  London  Wall. 
SCHWARTZE,  HELMUTH,  Osnabruck  House,  Denmark  Hill. 
SCOTT,  G.  A.  G.,  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
SEARIGHT,  JAMES,  7  East  India  Avenue. 

SEROCOLD,  G.  PEARCE,  Rodborough  Lodge,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
SEWELL,  HENRY,  Westbury,  Streatham  ;  and  Copthall  Couit,  E.C. 
SILVER,  S.  W.,  3  Bishopsgate  Street,  Within. 
SIMMONDS,  P.  L.,  29  Cheapside,  E.C. 
S  LADEN,  ST.  BARBE,  14  Parliament  Street. 
SMITH,  E.  APPS,  150  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

SOLOMON,  N.,  23  Westbourne  Square,  Upper  Westbourne  'J'errace. 
SPOWERS,  ALLAN,  33  Queensboro'  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
STEPHENS,  WILLIAM,  2  Constitution  Crescent,  Gravesend. 
STEVENS,  JAMES,  \\  ylde  Green,  near  Birmingham. 
STEWART,  ARCHIBALD,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Westbourne  Park. 
SUTTON,  HON.  GRAHAM  MANNERS,  Arthur's  Club. 
SWALK,  REV.  H.  J.,  Jngfield,  Settle,  \orkshire. 
SYNGE,  COLONEL  MILLINGTON,  R.E.,  Alvercliffe,  Alveivstol<o,  "I!  ant*. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  1  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

THOMSON,  JOHN  ROBERT,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  (1ornhill. 
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THOZET,  ANTHELME,  Hotel  Bergere,  Eue  Bergere,  Paris. 
TIDMAN,  PAUL  FREDERICK,  21  St.  Swithin's  Lane. 
TODHUNTER,  JOSEPH,  Willesden,  N.W. 
TRAVERS,  COLONEL  F.,  R.A.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's. 

UNNA,  FERDINAND,  (12  Lancaster  Gate),  1   Coleman  St.  Buildings, 
Moorgate  Street. 

VAULBY,   CROMWELL   FLEETWOOD,    Fleetwood    House,   Beckingham, 

Kent. 

VERDON,  GEORGE  F.,  C.B.,  8  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria  Street. 
VILLIERS,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  P.,  M.P.,  Athenaeum  Club. 

WALKER,  EDWARD,  17  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

WALKER,  WILLIAM,  F.E.G.S.,  48  Hilldrop  Road,  Tufnell  Park. 

WATSON,  P.,  79  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WATTS,  H.  E.,  Marlborough  Chambers,  49  Pall  Mall. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM,  Newstead  Abbey. 

WELLINGS,  HENRY,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight. 

WENTWORTH,  J.  H.,  Combe  Lodge,  Pangbourne,  Berks. 

WESTGARTH,  WILLIAM,  St.  Andrew's  House,  Change  Alley. 

WILLIAMSON,  GEORGE,  2  East  India  Avenue. 

WILLIAMSON,  MAJOR  R.  J.  J.,  Liverpool. 

WILSON,  EDWARD,  Hayes,  Bromley,  Kent. 

WINGROVE,  E.  W.,  South  End  House,  Twickenham. 

WlNTERBOTTOM,  CHARLES. 

WOLFF,  SIR  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.G.,  15  Rutland  Gate,  S.W., 

(Boxcombe  Tower,  Ringwood,  Hants). 
WOOD,  FREDERICK  A.,  Willesden,  N.W. 
WRAY,  CECIL,  Eagle  Lodge,  Ramsgate. 
WRAY,  LEONARD,  Eagle  Lodge,  Ramsgate. 
WRAY,  LEONARD,  JUNIOR,  Eagle  Lodge,  Ramsgate. 

YOUL,  JAMES  A.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park. 
YOUNG,  FREDERICK,  10  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 
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ACHESON,  FREDERICK. 

ALSTON,  HON.  EDWARD  GRAHAM,  Queen's  Advocate,  Sierra  Leone. 

BECHER,  H.  C.  E.,  Q.C.,  London,  Canada. 
BLYTH,  ARTHUR,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BREEKS,  J.  W.,  Commissioner,  Ootacamund,  Madras. 
BROUGHTON,  J.,  Commissioner,  Ootacamund,  Madras. 
BULWER,  HON.  HENRY  ERNEST,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Labuan. 
BURKE,  SAMUEL  CONSTANTINE,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

CATTANACH,  A.  J.,  Toronto. 

COGHLAN,  WM.  MANT,  Bombay. 

CORNWALL,  CLEMENT  FRANCIS,  British  Columbia. 

CORNWALL,  HENRY,  British  Columbia. 

CREASE,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE,  British  Columbia. 

CROOKS,  ADAM,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Canada. 

DE  MORNAY,  HENRY,  Straits  Settlements. 
DOUGLAS,  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.B.,  British  Columbia. 
DOYLE,  HON.  W.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice,  Bahamas. 
DUNKIN,  HON.  CHRISTOPHER,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

ELMSLEY,  HENRY,  Toronto,  Canada. 

FITZHERBERT,  HON.  WILLIAM,  New  Zealand. 
FORSYTH,  WILLIAM  L.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

GHINN,  HENRY,  Australia. 

GILBERT,  JOSEPH  TROUNSELL,  Attorney-General,  British  Guiana. 
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GOODRICKE,  D.  G.,  Durban,  Natal. 
GOODRICKE,  J.  K.,  Durban,  Natal. 

HELLMUTH,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  ISAAC,  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron,  Canada. 

HENDERSON,  JOSEPH,  Natal. 

HETHERINGTON,  A.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

HINCKS,  SIR  FRANCIS,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Finance  Minister,  Canada. 

HINCKS,  CAPTAIN  A.  S.,  Canada. 

HULL,  JOHN,  Queensland. 

HYDE,  EDWARD  TUNSTAL,  Auditor-General,  Antigua. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS  WITTER,  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Gambia. 

KERR,  ROBERT,  Auditor-General,  British  Columbia. 
KINGSMILL,  JOHN  JACHEREAU,  County  Judge,  Canada. 
KINGSMILL,  NICOL,  Toronto,  Canada. 

LEVEY,  CHARLES  E.,  Quebec. 

LISGAR,  LORD,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor- General  of  Canada. 

MACDONALD,  A.  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MACKENZIE,  G.P.,  Toronto. 

McMuRRAY,  Barrister,  Toronto. 

MACNAB,  REV.  DR.,  Rector  of  Darlington,  Canada. 

MASON,  HENRY  SLY,  British  Columbia. 

MILLS,  THOMAS,  Queensland. 

NORMANBY,  MARQUIS  OF,  Governor  of  Queensland. 

OUSELEY,  GORE,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
OUSELEY,  MAJOR  RALPH,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

PHILLIPPS,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE,  British  Guiana. 

PINE,  SIR  BENJAMIN,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

PRENTICE,  EDWARD  ALEX.,  Montreal. 

POPE,  JOHN,  Sydney. 

ROBINSON,  JOHN,  M.L.C.,  Natal. 

ROGERS,  ALEXANDER,  Acting  Judge,  Bombay. 

RUSDEN,  GEO.  W.,  Clerk  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

ScorT,  J.,  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 
SHEPSTONE,  THEOPHILUS,  M.L.C.,  Natal. 
SHKPSTONE,  THEOPHILUS,  JUN.,  Natal. 
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TRUTCH,  HON.  J.  W.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  British  Columbia. 
TURNER,  JAMES,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

WADDINGTON,  ALFRED,  British  Columbia. 
WATERHOUSE,  G.  M.,  Buckhurst,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
WELD,  HON.  FREDERICK  A.,  Governor  of  VV7estern  Australia. 
WILLOUGHBY,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  K.N.,  Alexandria. 
WOODS,  EGBERT  STUART,  Canada. 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

SESSION  1870. 


THE  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  for  the  Session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  January  17,  1870, — The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  NORMANBY  in  the  Chair. 

The  MARQUIS  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  my  pleasing  duty 
upon  this  our  first  meeting  during  the  present  year  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  prosperous  and  progressing  state  of  the  Society.  Since 
we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  our  number  has  increased 
by  fifty-six,  and  I  find  that  my  first  duty  is  to  call  upon  our  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Koche,  to  read  the  list  of  new  Fellows  elected.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  wish  first  to  say  that  I  have  been  asked  to  take 
the  chair  this  evening  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Lord  Bury,  the  President,  whose  absence,  I  am  sure,  you  will  all 
regret. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  SECRETARY  read  over  the  List  of  Fellows  elected  since  the  last 
meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  said  that,  that  being  the  first  meeting,  the 
assembly  had  to  elect  Auditors  for  the  year  ensuing. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously : 

That  Mr.  Walker,  member  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  J.  Gisborne 
Molineux,  as  representing  the  Fellows,  be  elected  Auditors  for  the 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  called  upon 

Colonel  MILLINGTON  SYNGE,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing Paper  : 


VOL.  II. 


ON    PRACTICAL    COMMUNICATION    WITH    THE    RED 
RIVER  DISTRICT,  CENTRAL  BRITISH  AMERICA ; 

OB, 

"  ALLEGED  IMPOSSIBILITY  SOLVED  BY  EXAMPLE." 

THE  substance  of  the  Paper  to  be  brought  before  you  this  evening, 
forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  originally  written  many  years  ago,  and 
dealing  with  a  territory  limited  in  extent. 

It  may  seem  strange,  nay,  almost  to  require  an  apology,  that  your 
attention  should  be  invited  in  such  a  case  and  on  such  a  subject ;  and 
yet  I  hope  to  make  it  evident,  if  you  kindly  favour  me  with  that 
attention,  that  we  possess  in  the  features  of  that  territory  and  in  its 
story,  a  key  to  what,  I  trust,  will  prove  to  be  a  problem  of  the  day. 

Times  change,  and  generations  pass  away;  but  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth  remain  the  same,  and  the  lessons  which  her 
silent  but  constant  admonition  teaches  are  free  from  the  mutability 
of  the  transactions  of  mankind.  Her  exhortation  may  be  given  in 
the  lines — 

"  In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the  King's  honour, 
But  in  the  want  of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  Prince." 

Her  conformation  points  out  how  this  promise  may  be  best  ful- 
filled. THIS  CARRIED  OUT  is  COLONISATION.  An  overcrowded  state 
of  population  has  no  legitimate  place  upon  the  earth ;  ~but  the 
emigration  which  would  avoid  it  may  be  accompanied  by  something 
even  more  evil  than  the  negative  want  of  people. 

One  more  preliminary  remark  I  venture.  This  theatre,  if  the 
theories  of  the  ceaseless  vibrations  of  the  air  are  true,  is  vocal,  so  to 
speak,  with  expositions  of  the  varied  powers  that  human  skill  has, 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unchanging 
laws  of  nature.  In  no  other  place,  then,  could  I  hope  to  bring  for- 
ward so  appropriately  an  illustration  of  the  directions  that  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  application  of  that 
skill  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  given  and  designed. 
And.  as  I  trust  to  shew  that  the  instance  to  be  brought  before  you 
points  out  how  the  now  scattered,  severed,  separated  parts  of  a  great 
Empire  may  be  wrought  in  one  harmonious  whole,  before  no 
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assembly  could  I  hope  for  so  much  indulgence  for  my  faults,  or  so 
much,  favour  for  my  object,  as  before  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  SOCIETY, 
the  centre  and  type  of  that  oneness,  and,  I  hope,  the  harbinger  of 
its  achievement. 

To  that  oneness,  rapidity  and  completeness  of  communication  are 
indispensable,  and  the  completeness  of  communication  must  include 
so  much  inviolability  as  may  pertain  to  human  matters. 

My  immediate  object  is  to  adduce  evidence  by  illustration,  and 
hence,  by  analogy,  proof,  that  the  means  of  attaining  that  complete- 
ness of  communication  is  placed  absolutely  in  our  hands,  and  cannot 
be  disregarded  without  fault :  that  elements  which,  dis-  or  mis-placed, 
are  a  perplexity  and  danger,  have  only  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  ordinance  imprinted  on  the  earth  to  bring  about  a  great  measure 
of  that  condition  which  is  intended  by  the  words  earth  has  so  often 
heard  in  vain,  of  peace  and  of  goodwill ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  would  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  an  overcrowded  population, 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  forms  no  part  of  the  counsel  that  dictated 
the  commandment,  *'  Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it" 

I  ask  for  something  more  than  your  indulgence  if  I  have  seemed 
to  occupy  your  time  with  truisms  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  have  a  common 
ground  to  rest  on  and  to  start  from,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  convic- 
tion and  force  of  these  very  truisms  should  form  the  base  from 
which  all  efforts  for  colonisation  ought  to  be  directed.  An  Empire 
to  which  the  means  of  strength  are  given  cannot  without  fault  be 
weak.  Its  duty  is  the  guardianship  of  peace.  An  Empire  contain- 
ing both  a  teeming  population  and  fertile  wastes,  unless  it  bring  the 
two  together,  is  acting  against  the  ordinance  of  God. 

My  illustration  is  drawn  from  portions  of  an  inland  navigation  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  known  as  the  Eideau  Canal,  which  was  con- 
structed to  connect  by  an  inviolable  road  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  In  order,  however,  to  show  in  what  manner  pecu- 
liarities in  its  construction  and  of  its  story  bear  on  communication 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  of  the  magnitude  I  have 
described,  I  must  first  rapidly  sketch  its  general  geographical 
position. 

This  is  old  ground,  but  it  has  to  be  travelled  in  instruction  till  it 
is  carried  out  in  fact.  It  is  still  Christopher  Columbus  pleading 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  day.  Christopher  Columbus,  solving 
the  problem,  bearing  the  burden,  hardly  overcoming  scepticism,  to 
wreath  his  queen  and  country  with  the  crown  of  empire,  of  triumph 
and  success,  but  to  go  himself  to  prison  and  to  death  :  to  disregard 
and  yet  to  victory,  though,  with  his  discovery  practically  given  to 
another.  But  wherever  we  turn  in  the  story  of  discovery,  from  the 
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days  of  the  Genoese  to  those  of  Mackenzie  the  Scot,  we  find  the 
same  motive,  arousing  similar  energies,  stimulating  a  like  ambition, 
giving  earnest  of  the  same  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  leading  to 
achievements,  which,  though  not  yet  practically  carried  out,  leave 
to  those  who  may  complete  them  only  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  if  they  will  be  content  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  marked  out 
by  the  labour  and  admonition  of  the  past. 

This  problem,  conceived  by  Columbus  and  carried  out  by  him  to 
the  first  great  germ  of  his  glorious  discoveries,  and  taken  up  and 
worked  upon  by  the  long  roll  of  his  successors,  was,  that  across  the 
supposed  waste  of  wild  waters  of  the  west,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  unknown  countries,  the  genius  of  the  Genoese  was  persuaded, 
lay  amidst  those  oceans,  that  there  was  the  true,  the  best,  THE  BEST, 
the  shortest  ROAD  TO  THE  riches  of  the  EAST.  And  it  is  Cabot, 
Verragano,  Gomez,  Cartier,  Champlain,  the  expedition  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  bear  evidence  of  the  same  conviction,  which  bore 
exploits  down  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and,  if  none  other, 
at  least  the  student  of  history,  who  may  recognise  the  purpose  of  a 
higher  Hand  in  the  inspiration  of  genius,  especially  when  intensified 
by  continuity,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  marked 
and  singular  character  of  the  closing  episode  of  this  chain  of 
brilliant  discovery,  brilliant  adventure,  and  immoveable,  though 
still  unfulfilled  conviction.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  pro- 
secution of  this  enterprise,  of  finding  the  highway  to  the  East,  is 
recognised  as  an  object  of  national  aspiration ;  the  right  and  duty  of 
its  completion  are  assigned  to  a  corporate  body,  headed  by  the 
heroic  Eupert,  to  be  fulfilled  as  A  TRUST  "  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  ;"  this  done,  the  roll  here  closes,  the  duty  is 
assigned,  the  goal  and  the  reward  in  view. 

The  chain  of  inspiration  is  not  in  error.  The  North-west  Passage 
has  proved  different  in  its  nature  from  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed ;  but  it  is  there.  A  passage  across  the  continent  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  land,  which  has  become  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  could  ever  have  been  a  merely  maritime  passage.  Eight  de- 
ductions from  two  laws  of  natural  objects,  and  the  right  application 
of  those  deductions,  have  given  rise  to  two  irresistible  agents,  that 
must  call  forth  new  commerce,  and  new  activity,  at  every  step  that 
traverses  the  continent. 

The  generation  of  steam,  and  the  spark  flying  from  pole  to  pole, 
inherent  qualities  of  elements  of  the  material  world,  are  like  the 
marks  impressed  upon  the  surface  of  -the  earth,  in  themselves  only 
spark,  or  vapour,  or  indentation ;  but  applied  as  they  are  given  to 
be  applied,  they  become  the  means  for  furnishing  forth  the  pro- 
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visions  supplied  by  the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  willing  to 
sustain  His  Creation  and  His  children  with  the  bread  of  earthly  as 
of  heavenly  life.  The  generation  that  has  seen  'steamers  and  rail- 
ways traversing  the  deep  and  furrowing  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  electric  current  encircling  the  globe,  has  had  laid  before  it 
even  so  markedly  as  by  the  speech  of  the  august  sovereign  of  the 
Empire  itself,  the  theoretical  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Columbus, 
and  has  been  invited  to  its  reduction  to  practice. 

I  may,  therefore,  confidently  assume  that,  in  the  abstract,  this 
fact  is  recognised  and  placed  above  dispute. 

Let  me  next  point  out  how  markedly  plain  is  the  impress  or 
delineation  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

In  the  direction  of  shortest  distance  but  of  widest  territory,  where 
the  climate  is  the  most  healthful  of  the  continent,  within  territories 
still  acknowledging  the  flag  and  sovereignty  of  England,  is  a  line 
marked  out  across  the  continent  with  abundant  facilities  for  its 
completion. 

The  indication  is  as  singular  as  it  is  marked.  As  a  rule,  almost 
without  exception,  the  rivers  of  America,  of  which  the  giant  size 
has  been  the  wonder  of  many  ages,  flow  either  north  or  south.  The 
exception  to  this  general  course  of  North  American  rivers,  is 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  best  route  across  the  continent,  and 
is  indeed  the  cause  of  those  advantages  which  it  so  clearly  marks. 
The  directions  of  rivers  indicate  the  formation  of  a  country ;  they 
are  the  inlets  of  all  civilization.  Frozen,  they  make  the  best  of 
winter  roads;  navigable,  they  decide  the  course  and  direction  of 
commerce.  This  they  do  even  in  the  era  of  railroads,  which  admit 
nowhere  of  so  easy  construction,  as  in  the  direction  of  navigable 
streams,  and  are  nowhere  so  difficult  of  successful  execution  as 
across  the  direction  of  many  watercourses. 

Now  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  have  their  sources  close  to  the 
British  frontier,  their  tributaries  in  some  instances  even  beyond 
that  frontier,  but  their  outlet  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Mackenzie,  with  the  chain  of  its  connected  waters,  winds  through 
sixteen  parallels  of  latitude,  but  pours  at  last  into  the  Arctic  Seas. 
Only  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  flow  in  the  direction  of  west 
to  east,  and  that  from  nearly  halfway  across  the  continent,  almost 
mingling  at  their  sources  with  those  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Central 
British  America,  which  again,  in  the  directions  of  the  Bow,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Calling  Eivers,  penetrate  to  the  passes  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  where  they  mingle  other  of  their  sources  with 
those  of  the  Columbia,  and  by  means  of  yet  different  connections 
with  those  of  the  Fraser  Kiver. 
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This  sketch,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  make  as  hasty  as  I  could,  consistently  with  anything 
like  the  necessary  clearness,  will,  I  trust,  suffice  to  bring  freshly 
before  you  what  possibly  I  might  have  ventured  also  to  assume — 
namely,  that  there  exist  extraordinary  facilities  for  carrying  out 
complete  communications  across  the  continent  of  America,  precisely 
where  they  are  of  greatest  benefit  in  themselves,  and  where  their 
being  put  to  practical  account  would  confer  unrivalled  advantage 
upon  the  Empire  still  appertaining  to  Great  Britain. 

At  this  point,  however,  assumption  ceases  to  be  safe.  Granted, 
that  it  may  not  now  be  necessary  to  contend  for  the  fact,  palpable 
to  all  who  pay  attention  to  the  subject,  that  North  America  forms  a 
connection  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  that  its 
position  furnishes,  in  the  abstract,  the  line  of  best  communication 
between  them.  Granted,  moreover,  that  such  facilities  exist  as  the 
smallest  globe  or  the  merest  outline  map  in  a  measure  disclose,  the 
contention  continues  sharp,  that  the  entire  communication  is  not  the 
less  mythical  and  altogether  impracticable ;  that  closely  as  the 
waters  of  the  several  magnificent  courses  may  approach,  the  interval 
is  still  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  early  course  of  the  rivers  too  tumultuous,  and  the 
country  too  rough,  to  afford  the  materials  for  a  practicable  transit 
and  communication. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  remaining  popular  objection  could  be 
stated  either  more  fairly  or  forcibly  than  it  has  been  by  a  daily 
paper,  enjoying  both  an  influential  circulation  and  considerable 
popularity. 

I  extract  the  portion  immediately  referring  to  the  subject. 

An  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  December  14th,  1869,  reads 
as  follows : — 

"...  The  Bed  River  is  (practically)  all  but  inaccessible  from 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  accessible  indeed  from  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  (U.)  States.  .  .  .  Enthusiastic  people  of 
colonial  party  see  no  difficulty  in  all  this  :  Canada  has  only,  in  their 
view,  to  make  a  railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Eed  River,  thence 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Fraser  River,  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, and  British  America  bound  together  with  a  girdle  of  iron. 
To  such  reasoners  as  these,  distance,  climate,  and  physical  obstacles 
present  no  embarrassments  at  all.  Those  who  have  reflected  a  little 
more  on  the  subject  know,  what  speculative  patriotism  ignores,  that 
there  is  no  forcing  colonisation  or  commerce  to  follow  artificial  routes, 
by  land  or  sea,  even  if  countless  millions  be  devoted  to  making  them. 
The  natural  lines  must  prevail ;  Minnesota  will  always  be  close  to 
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Bed  River,  Canada  far  from  it.  Even  now,  if  the  Dominion  were 
forced  to  employ  military  force  against  these  rough  people,  Canada, 
it  is  said,  would  have  to  ask  the  States  permission  to  send  that  force 
through  their  territory.  And  this  must  be  true,  unless  the  two  or 
three  hundred  roadless  miles  between  Lake  Superior  and  Eed  Kiver 
traverse  a  much  more  penetrable  region  than  it  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. It  is  of  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  unpleasant  side  of 
questions  like  this,  or  to  call  those  unpatriotic  who  present  it  to  us. 
Admit  the  difficulty,  and  try  if  courage  and  ingenuity  will  find  a 
solution." 

I  believe  these  words  to  be  not  only  fair  in  intention,  but  to 
embody  better  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in 
general ;  and  had  they  been  addressed  towards  the  exposition  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  pretensions  of  Canada  to  control  the  destinies  of  Central 
British  America,  and  to  make  it  the  appendage  of  a  country  less  than 
it,  and  itself  altogether  incomplete,  they  would  have  been  substan- 
tially and  morally  correct. 

There  is  no  communication  between  Canada  proper  and  the  Eed 
Kiver.  It  is  the  doing  of  Canada  that  there  is  not. 

There  has  long  been  a  tendency  to  ever-increasing  communication 
between  Minnesota  and  Eed  Eiver,  and  Canada  has  interfered 
successfully  to  prevent  Imperial  efforts  from  establishing  direct 
communication  between  it  and  the  Eed  Eiver. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  existing  facilities  for  con- 
structing the  intra-imperial  communication  with  the  Pacific,  through 
British  territories ;  aware  that  she  might  have  had  the  advantage  of 
priority  of  execution — completely  so,  for  the  original  projector  of 
all  lines  south  of  the  British  frontier  (Asa  Whitney)  was,  before  their 
beginning,  foremost  to  acknowledge  her  complete  superiority,  the 
conditions  which  established  it.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it 
was  the  policy,  deliberately  adopted  by  what — Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! — was  deemed  high  statesmanship,  to  impede  this  and  every 
other  possible  work,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  partisan,  in 
other  words,  selfish  objects,  by  utter  and  determined  opposition  to 
all  public  interests. 

Faithful,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least  in  copying  the  vices  of 
England — this  was  the  result  achieved  by  party  strife. 

The  non-existence  of  this  necessary  communication  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country ;  but  the 
erroneous  impression  that  it  is  so  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

Eed  Eiver  and  Canada  are  British ;  Minnesota  is  not ;  Eed  Eiver 
is  nationally  connected  with  Canada,  not  with  Minnesota.  The  com- 
munication which  exists  with  the  latter,  and  not  with  the  former. 
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must  therefore,  it  is  partly  assumed,  be  owing  to  natural  facilities 
in  the  one  case,  and  to  impediments  in  the  other,  especially  as  the 
existing  communication  is  about  one-third  longer  in  distance  than 
would  be  the  direct.  There  are,  moreover,  persons  who  strenuously 
assert  that  inseparable  obstacles  exist  to  the  construction  of  the 
latter. 

The  reward  of  this  meritorious  emulation  of  the  example  of  Im- 
perial England  has  been  the  acquisition  (by  the  Dominion)  of  the 
Eed  River  territory,  under  circumstances  that  can  only  be  dealt 
with  as  they  ought  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

The  fallacy  of  the  assumption  thus  plausibly  set  up  admits  of 
refutation  very  briefly. 

This  very  route,  now,  in  good  faith,  alleged  to  be  impracticable, 
was  formerly  not  only  in  constant,  but  in  exclusive  use.  It  is  the 
site  of  very  olden  settlements.  Its  discontinuance  was  brought 
about  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  was  finally,  owing  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- west 
Traders,  when  exclusion  from  the  interior  became,  not  a  geo- 
graphical necessity,  but  the  policy  of  the  united  and  irresistible 
conspiracy.  The  cause  of  its  not  having  been  reopened  I  have 
already  named ;  but  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  I  can 
place  before  you  in  fewest  words  is,  that  the  settlers  and  inhabitants 
of  Assiniboia,  or  the  Ked  River  district,  who  are  so  lightly  and  con- 
temptuously regarded  because  their  number  is  at  present  small,  and 
the  injustices  they  have  suffered  under,  and  are  suffering  under, 
are  many  and  great,  have  been  desirous  of  themselves  undertaking 
that  share  of  the  alleged  impossibility  falling  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  territory,  that  is  west  of  the  height  of  land  legitimately 
separating  Central  British  America  from  Canada,  whilst  the  report 
of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  names  £12,000  as  the  sum  ne- 
cessary to  convert  into  an  highway  the  whole  of  this  appalling 
impossibility ! ! ! 

The  regions  of  British  America  are  all  especially  favourite  haunts 
of  this  same  demon  of  alleged  impossibility.  The  chaotic  condition 
of  the  Empire,  the  alienation  of  the  hosts  he  has  seduced  into 
hostility,  and  the  multitudes  of  a  once  famine-stricken  people  im- 
molated at  his  shrine,  are  the  melancholy  trophies  and  monuments 
of  his  miserable  skill.  Dislodged  with  difficulty,  and  driven  step 
by  step  from  place  to  place,  he  seeks  from  each  successive  covert  to 
destroy  every  endeavour  to  advance.  Obstinate  and  incurable, 
though  with  no  tactics  or  resource  beyond  delusion,  he  has  not  the 
less  achieved  many  a  piteous  triumph.  He  is  the  angel  and  the 
instrument  of  passion,  of  prejudice  and  party. 
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The  lessons  inculcated  by  the  example  I  have  now  reached  are 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  success,  of  great  and  comprehensive  aims  in 
the  prosecution  of  great  enterprises,  that  of  the  combination  or  co-operation 
of  means,  and  the  severe  vindication  of  nature  for  the  violation  of  her  laws 
in  the  penalties  she  otherwise  exacts. 

The  Eideau  Navigation  extends  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa,  upon  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  thence  through  a  chain  of  lakes  to  Kingston. 

It  is  a  work,  -in  point  of  execution  and  expenditure,  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  magnitude  and  excellence,  if  the  sole  object  which  was 
allowed  to  weigh  in  its  construction  be  regarded,  but  it  has  become 
in  less  than  a  generation  useless  even  for  that  immediate  purpose  ; 
and  upon  this  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations  in  its  construc- 
tion may  probably  be  indirectly  charged  the  loss  of  all  that  would 
have  accrued  of  benefit  to  England  and  the  Empire,  had  the  girdle  of 
her  completed  intercommunications  encircled  the  globe  before  her 
alienated  colonies  had  overshadowed  her,  before  a  new  generation 
of  hostility  had  been  poured  into  them,  before  the  commercial  and 
imperial  opportunities,  which  still  are  hers,  had  been  exposed  to 
any  rivalry  whatever — the  loss,  not  only  of  material  strength,  but 
of  influence  and  regard,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  indeed  an  evil 
most  painfully  appalling. 

The  Sibyl  has  burnt  many  of  her  books,  but  what  of  the  remainder  ? 

The  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  with  her  separated  people,  served 
to  exhibit  the  intense  evils  of  the  absence  of  secure  communication 
between  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  This  was 
necessarily  evident  before ;  indeed,  the  subject  had  been  mooted  since 
1799,  but  the  overt  testimony  of  experience  was  wanting.  In  its 
absence,  warning  and  representation  had  been  wholly  ineffectual. 
The  evidence  of  recent  evils  was  accordingly  eagerly  made  use  of  to 
attain  the  necessary  end.  It  is  an  essentially  English  custom  to 
charge  on  the  branches  of  its  Executive  the  follies  and  consequent 
disasters  that  accrue  from  legislative  immobility  in  matters  of 
enlarged  and  general  bearing,  easily  explained  from  the  destinies  of 
an  Empire  having  in  fact  drifted  into  the  power  of  an  Assembly, 
become  more  and  more  dominant,  but  originally  convened  under 
totally  different  circumstances,  and  for  entirely  different  objects. 

As  was  probably  altogether  inevitable,  the  proposal  submitted  to 
that  Assembly  was  limited  to  the  immediate  and  proved  necessities 
of  that  branch  of  the  Executive  on  which  the  initiation  of  the  pro- 
posal devolved.  In  practice  the  effect  was  this  : — The  improvement 
of  a  portion  of  navigation,  400  miles  shorter  in  length  than  that 
along  the  frontier,  and  on  the  precise  line  of  direction  which  it  had 
been  the  dream  and  inspiration  of  all  Western  discovery  to  find, 
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was  rigidly  restricted  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  a  department 
organised  for  the  transport  of  military  stores. 

Commercial  considerations,  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of 
land,  the  thorough  examination  of  the  country  even — all  such  con- 
siderations were  thrown  aside,  although  it  must  have  been,  as  it 
must  always  be,  indisputably  palpable  that  these,  and  these  only, 
were  the  elements  that  could  prove  remunerative  in  the  whole 
scheme ;  yet  they  were  excluded  from  principles  of  economy,  and  for 
the  want,  still,  alas !  remaining,  of  any  one  Imperial  organisation 
framed  to  admit,  or  capable  of  admitting,  of  comprehensive  aims,  or 
of  joint  labour  towards  objects  held  in  common. 

The  consequences  proved  sufficiently  injurious.  The  direct  route 
*o  the  West,  the  Ottawa  Eiver,  remains  unto  this  day  virtually 
closed.  The  Ottawa  and  Huron  navigation,  the  key  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  lakes,  and  consequently  the  bulwark  of  the  country, 
remains  a  dead  letter,  carefully  hidden  and  stowed  away  under  the 
wraps  of  supposed  antagonistic  private  interests.  All  the  evils 
which  the  assumed  weakness  of  England  against  hostile  attacks  on 
Canada  may  have  entailed  may  not  unreasonably  be  traced  to  this 
same  evil  and  still  uncured  cause  of  separation  of  aims  and  of 
efforts.  The  return  to  the  Ottawa,  and  the  construction  of  this 
navigation,  which  would  have  virtually  carried  the  seaboard  on  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  have  placed  the  gunboats  of  England  wherever, 
for  defence,  they  might  be  wanted,  was  indeed  flaunted,  to  attract 
enthusiasm  for  Confederation,  but  with  what  sincerity  an  article  of 
mere  vague  declaration  sufficiently  revealed  ;  and  although  attention 
was  prominently  called  to  the  evident  pretence,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that,  having  served  its  purpose,  it  should  be  allowed  to  die — 
a  construction  that  would  have  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  moot 
question  of  the  defensibility  of  Canada,  and  have  silenced  alike 
insolent  menace  and  cowardly  suggestion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rideau  navigation,  the  rule  of  minimum  of  out- 
lay led,  in  the  matter  of  construction,  to  the  following  results. 
Owing  to  imperfect  exploration,  a  route  was  selected  which  made 
the  summit-level  waters  part  of  the  navigation,  instead  of  the 
reservoir  of  supply,  and  which  introduced  two  lock-stations  and  a 
most  costly  cutting,  in  executing  which  the  greater  part  of  a  com- 
pany of  Sappers  fell  victims  to  malaria,  all  of  which  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  which  divided  into  three  fragments  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  unbroken  reach  of  forty  miles.  A  system 
of  construction  was  besides  adopted  that  drowned  and  so  destroyed, 
instead  of  draining,  reclaiming,  and  settling  land.  Land,  only  land, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  a  drug — who  could  interpose  for  land, 
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especially  among  swamps  and  granite  boulders  ?  So  it  was  doomed 
and  drowned.  The  valleys  forming  the  black  country  between 
Kingston,  once  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Ottawa,  the  new 
seat  of  the  Confederation,  were  submerged  from  principles  of  eco- 
nomy, and  the  deed  vaunted  not  only  as  embodying  philosophical 
economy,  but  as  exhibiting  extraordinary  scientific  skill. 

"  Alleged  impossibility  "  delighted  in  such  work.  It  did  not 
matter  what  was  done  with  the  land.  It  was  fit  only  for  destruc- 
tion. No  one  would  or  could  live  there.  Stores  might  be  floated 
through ;  any  other  idea  was  absurd.  Where  were  inhabitants  to 
come  from  ?  If  they  did,  they  might  live  anywhere  else,  but  cer- 
tainly not  there.  Who  would  pay  anything  for  such  land  ?  Why, 
who  would  stay  there  if  they  were  paid  to  stay  ?  And  if  any  stayed, 
why,  he  could  not  live.  So  drown  the  land,  establish  permanent 
malaria,  and  make  true  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  And  it  was 
done. 

Then,  as  to  the  alternative  route  that  would  have  avoided  all 
these  evils,  and  have  rendered  the  construction  of  the  navigation  as 
valuable  for  local  reclamation  as  for  transit.  With  skill,  taking 
advantage  of  the  cost  of  explorations,  which  of  course  showed  no 
tangible  result  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  work  they  must 
necessarily  precede,  he  gave  out  that  that  route  was  so  impracti- 
cable, that  as  a  moving,  floating,  sinking,  rising,  dancing  bog  of 
limitless  extent,  its  very  exploration  was  not  possible,  was  full  of 
danger,  and,  however  persevered  in,  could  not  lead  to  any  possible 
result. 

Angry  at  his  eventual  discomfiture  and  malice,  the  essence  of  his 
being,  he  has  eagerly  seized  on  the  somewhat  similar  formation  of  the 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Eed  River,  to  do  all  he  can 
to  hinder  the  reopening  of  that  country,  and  by  a  cause  seemingly 
so  trifling,  to  impede  the  unity  and  welfare  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  will  now  give,  in  words  nearly  unchanged,  only  abridged  to  the 
utmost,  an  extract  from  the  constructive  notes  made  by  me  at  the 
time,  which  led  me  to  the  conviction,  that  I  have  never  seen  reason 
to  change,  that  the  experience  so  to  be  gathered  has  only  to  be 
applied  along  the  traverse  of  the  continent,  to  insure  its  successful 
execution  throughout: — 

"  One  of  the  first  features  remarkable  is  that  the  summit  level  of 
the  navigation  is  also  that  of  the  waters  essential  to  its  supply." 

It  is  thus  without  an  independent  feeder.  The  greater  the  traffic 
the  greater  the  evil ;  the  success  of  the  navigation  thus  ensuring 
(however  paradoxical  it  may  sound)  its  ruin. 
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"  The  introduction  of  this  summit  level  lake  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  positively  injurious  to  the  navigation,  whilst  as  a  reservoir 
it  would  have  been  virtually  inexhaustible." 

"  It  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  lake  by  a  deep  and  tortuous 
cutting,  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  through  the  hardest  rock.  It  has 
entailed  two  otherwise  unnecessary  locks.  The  waters  of  the  adjacent 
lakes  could  have  been  brought  to  the  same  level ;  indeed,  within  a 
difference  of  twelve  inches  this  has  been  done." 

"  A  direct  communication,  free  from  all  rock,  could  have  been 
opened  between  these  lakes,  through  an  ash  swale  and  cedar  swamp 
that  extend  continuously  between  them  through  a  track  of  consider- 
able extent." 

Several  of  the  deeply-indented  bays  had,  it  appears,  attracted 
attention  during  such  explorations  as  were  made.  The  character  of 
impracticable  morass  and  floating  bog,  which  was  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  the  above  communication,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  without 
further  examination,  whilst  the  impenetrable  appearance  of  the  cedar 
swamp  sufficed  still  further  to  repel. 

Even  in  the  midwinter  of  1847-8,  though  then  close  to  a  flourish- 
ing village,  and  surrounded  by  settlers  and  roads,  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  for  me  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  man  who 
could  serve  as  guide  to  the  general  direction  and  features  of  these 
swamps ;  yet  the  soil  proved  of  the  richest  quality,  requiring  only 
drainage,  not  drowning,  to  spring  forth  into  luxuriant  fertility. 

"  The  reclamation  of  rich  land  is  certainly  the  least  expensive,  and 
the  destruction  of  fertile  valleys  the  most  extravagant  expedient 
that  can  be  devised ;  but  if  the  former,  when  reclaimed,  does  not 
figure  to  the  credit  side  of  the  expense  incurred  in  reclamation,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  value, 
the  really  wasteful  course  will  be  adopted,  as  accompanied  by  the 
lesser  tabulated  and  apparent  outlay.  The  extent  of  country  flooded 
is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  navigation.  For 
miles  upon  miles,  towards  the  Kingston  end  especially,  the  channel 
is  still  crowded  on  either  side  with  the  tall  gaunt  trunks  of  once 
luxuriant  woods,  of  whose  destruction  they  are,  in  their  melancholy 
grandeur,  at  once  the  blighted  remnants  and  the  reproachful  monu- 
ments. The  shallow  waters  lie  placid  over  the  forests  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Cataraqui,  whose  sepulchre  they  are  ;  but  Nature  doubly 
resents  her  immolation  in  this  once  luxuriant  region,  and,  as  from 
some  huge  intramural  burial-ground,  sends  up  the  seeds  of  every  foul 
disease.  The  tranquil  waters,  in  their  treacherous  beauty,  drink  in 
the  deep  beams  of  the  meridian  sun,  to  send  forth  at  eventide  the 
messengers  of  sorrow  and  of  death.  It  is  the  very  home  of  fever  and 
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of  ague.  A  desolate  village,  a  rotten  mill,  a  ruined  mansion,  once 
the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  then  sorrounding  country,  are 
the  appropriate  '  settlements '  in  this  abode  of  death.  Man,  long 
ago,  has  fled  the  scene,  and  left  it  to  the  occupation  of  the  vulture, 
the  bittern,  and  the  crane,  who,  like  emblems  of  the  annihilation 
around,  sit  perched  on  the  tops  of  the  peeled  trunks  of  the  dead 
trees,  thence  watching  for  their  prey.  They  seem  the  sentinels  of 
desolation." 

The  antagonism  between  "  alleged  impossibility  "and  actual  facts 
is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  these  errors,  or 
crimes,  in  the  principles  on  which  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
determined,  admit  of  being  remedied  without  so  much  as  interrupting 
the  use  of  the  navigation.  I  mean  so  far  as  relates  to  the  essential 
condition  of  physical  formation.  This,  however,  is  not  my  present 
object ;  but  rather  to  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  now 
challenged  as  impassable,  the  experience  gathered  in  the  very  thick 
of  a  similar  assertion,  and  to  show  what  ill  results  have  followed 
from  belief  in  falsehood,  and  from  that  predisposition  more  especially 
which  leads  to  such  credulity,  for  it  is  unbelief  in  truth  that  is 
credulity  in  falsehood. 

What  has  been  that  experience  but  to  have  seen  the  Westward 
direction  towards  the  East,  the  goal  of  all  discovery,  and  the  hope 
of  heroism,  sacrificed  without  even  a  single  thought ;  the  defence 
of  the  country,  the  key  to  England's  strength  or  weakness  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  her  honour  or  dishonour  everywhere,  abandoned 
almost  in  ignorance  ;  the  line  of  a  commercial  highway  seized 
upon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  stores,  suited  a  finished  war ; 
economy  that,  after  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  1,000,OOOZ.,  led 
to  an  Imperial  loan  of  1,500,OOOZ.  to  neutralise  its  work;  construc- 
tion that  necessitated  its  own  eclipse,  was  not  even  homogeneous  in 
itself,  and  would  have  made  success  its  own  undoing ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  fertile  valleys  all  along  its  course ;  the  loss  of  its  agricul- 
tural country  to  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  the  decay  of  the  best 
harbour  on  the  lakes  ? 

Is  there  not  reason  to  apply  to  such  a  case  the  words  of  a  great 
genius,  whose  pregnant  utterances  were  never,  it  may  be,  more 
needed  than  at  present,  when  he  says  ? — 

"...  Nothing  in  this  world  can  read  so  awful  and  instruc- 
tive a  lesson  .  .  .  upon  the  mischief  of  not  having  large  and 
liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of  great  affairs.  Never  have  the 
servants  of  the  State  looked  at  the  whole  of  your  complicated  inte- 
rests in  one  connected  view.  They  have  taken  things  by  bits  and 
scraps,  some  at  one  time  and  on  one  pretence,  and  some  at  another, 
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just  as  they  pressed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  relations  or 
dependencies.  They  never  had  any  kind  of  system,  but  only  in- 
vented some  tale  for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  diffi- 
culties into  which  they  had  proudly  strutted By  such 

management,  by  the  irresistible  operation  of  feeble  counsels  .  .  . 
[they]  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  a  commercial  Empire  that  circled 
the  whole  globe." 

The  proper  application  of  this  experience  to  me  seems  clear.  I 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Empire,  than  the  neglect  to  complete  the  communications 
throughout  the  length  of  her  possessions  across  the  Continent  of 
America.  I  do  not  know  that  an  obstacle  in  reality  more  trivial 
could  be  found  than  that  which  it  has  of  late  been  customary  to 
describe  as  insurmountable.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  course  more 
strictly  parallel  to  that  marked  out  by  Burke  for  condemnation,  than 
the  handing  over  of  Central  British  America,  in  the  face  of  all  moral 
obligation  to  the  contrary,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  in  violation  of  legal 
right,  to  be,  against  its  will,  the  dependency  of  a  dependency,  and  this 
without  a  single  provision  for  the  redemption  of  a  trust  of  200  years. 
But,  even  as  the  Valley  of  the  Cataraqui  may  be  redeemed,  so,  I 
believe,  much  may  be  accomplished  under  even  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  ;  and  so  I  fain  would  hope  that,  under  whatever  con- 
dition, the  bugbear  of  impossibility  will  be  no  more  heard  of,  and 
the  road  from  Assiniboia  be  established  over  the  open  prairie,  and 
through  the  wooded  country,  and  over  the  uniform  level  that  leads 
from  thence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
magnificent  Dominion  of  Canada  will  at  last  be  found  employed 
upon,  and  equal  to,  the  re-formation  of  that  portion  which  is  legiti- 
mately her  own.  How  closely  together  the  means  of  easy  communi- 
cation and  really  formidable  difficulties  may  lie,  I  have  exemplified. 
A  radius  of  about  twelve  miles  would  comprise  the  portion  from 
which  I  have  chiefly  taken  my  illustration,  and  I  acknowledge  the 
intensity  of  my  desire  that  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  may  become 
a  unity  so  perfect,  that,  throughout  its  glorious  extent,  the  practice 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  sense  of  duty,  may  be  strong  enough  to 
countervail  that  miserable  guilty  selfishness,  that  sacrifice  of  the 
common  good  to  self-seeking,  which  presents  so  sad  a  contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  Empire  was  acquired,  and 
which  furnishes  so  ominous  a  warning  for  the  age  in  which  it 
is  contemned. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  do  colonists  want?"  The 
principles  and  the  affections  of  nationality  are  often  to  be  found 
more  strong  in  the  Englishman. 
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'  And  what  is  Central  British  America?  Of  what  especial  value 
or  interest  is  its  welfare  to  the  Empire  at  large  ?  Is  it  one  of  three 
or  four  dominions,  some  equalling,  some  exceeding  it  in  size,  all 
surpassing  it  in  present  population  and  development?  It  is  all 
this,  but  it  is  more.  It  is  the  link  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  British  possession  in  America,  and  so  the  keystone  and 
centre  of  the  great  girdle  of  world-wide  intercourse  that  serves  to 
connect  the  entire  Empire  from  within  its  own  constituent  parts. 
It  is  a  country  larger  than  Canada,  more  fertile,  more  favoured  in 
climate ;  but  it  is  also  the  indispensable  link  to  a  continuous  con- 
nection with  the  Pacific,  and  so  essential  to  each  and  every  one  of 
the  dominions  in  the  Pacific,  in  order  that  these  may  attain  that  full 
measure  of  prosperity  which  is  their  due,  but  depends  on  the  power 
and  influence  of  England  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  and  on  her  calling 
commerce  and  civilisation  into  existence  throughout  her  now  desert 
American  wastes. 

On  the  completion  of  that  chain  of  intercourse  in  its  perfection, 
Sydney  would  be  within  fifty- two  days'  distance  from  England,  at 
the  respective  rates  of  eight-and-a-half  knots  by  water,  and  twenty 
miles  the  hour  by  land  (allowing  two  full  days  for  coaling  in  the 
Pacific). 

But  Australia  will  be  a  favourable  point  for  comparison.  The 
distance  to  New  Zealand  would  be  reduced  to  11,058  miles,  that  to 
Hong  Kong  to  10,490  miles,  to  Shanghae  to  10,090  miles,  to  Japan 
to  9090  miles,  whilst  the  time  and  distances  by  all  other  routes  are 
proportionately  increased. 

The  aim  is  noble,  and  the  prize  is  great ;  but  how  to  attain  it  ? 
Can  a  railway  be  carried  through  a  yet  unopened  country  from  end 
to  end  ?  Shall  a  navigation  be  established  before  the  country  is 
inhabited?  Such  schemes  are  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 
Before  a  natural  and  perfectly  unforced  process  the  impediments 
vanish  one  by  one  and  step  by  step. 

That  portion  of  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Win- 
nepeg  that  extends  from  Fort  Parry  to  Lake  of  the  Woods  may  be 
eliminated  from  consideration  as  presenting  no  difficulty  whatever. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  to  100  miles  of  the  distance  to 
Lake  Winnepeg  the  principles  of  construction  derived  from  ex- 
perience— which  I  have  detailed— to  100  miles  out  of  450,  of  which 
the  aggregate  expense  is  reckoned  at  1200Z.,  and  which  saves  546 
miles  on  the  distance  from  Fort  Parry  and  Toronto  over  the 
Minnesota  route. 

The  great  plains  of  the  interior  are  opened  to  habitation.  There 
is  that  great  water-system,  emblematic  of  the  country  which  it 
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fertilises,  and  which  extends  its  arms  to  north  and  south,  to  east 
and  west  alike,  and  through  territories  of  which  the  natural  wealth 
has  been  placed  above  dispute. 

The  length  of  Lake  Winnepeg  is  open.  A  road  round  the  rapids 
of  Saskatchewan  opens  the  upper  country.  «« Impossibility  "  asserts 
the  river  to  be  impracticable  for  steamers.  This  may  depend  on  the 
construction  of  the  particular  steamer  mentally  referred  to.  The 
voice  uttering  this  statement  sounds  to  me  suspiciously  familiar. 
Unquestionably  all  the  country  would  become  open  to  inhabitation, 
and  this  governs  all  the  rest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
natural  fertility  extends  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  chain,  with  an 
ever-improving  climate. 

Then  come  the  mountain  passes,  of  which  the  practicable  nature 
has  too  lately  been  the  theme  of  public  notice  for  it  to  be  necessary 
to  dilate  upon  their  several  characteristics.  It  must  suffice  to  state 
that  the  ascent  from  Edmonton  to  Gasper  House — a  distance  of  400 
miles — is  given  at  822  feet  in  height,  or  a  clear  ascent  of  6  feet  to 
9  feet  per  mile.  To  the  height  of  the  pass,  from  100  to  150  miles 
farther,  the  mean  clear  ascent  from  Edmonton  is  from  3i  to  3^  feet 
per  mile.  From  Gasper  House  to  the  head  of  the  Fraser  Kiver  is 
144  miles,  thence  to  Cariboo  150  miles,  and  from  there  to  the  Pacific 
— to  the  head  of  the  navigation — from  300  miles  to  400  miles, 
according  to  the  direction  taken. 

These  would  be  formidable  distances  were  it  proposed  that  con- 
struction throughout  their  length,  and  amidst  mountain  heights 
(the  passes  vary  from  4500  feet  to  5985  feet  in  height),  should 
precede  inhabitation.  They  cease  to  be  so  when  they  are  rightly 
viewed  as  what  they  are — appointed  means  for  communication 
between  established  peoples  or  inpouring  inhabitation. 

The  matter  pressing  for  decision  is  the  future  position  of  Assini- 
boia,  or  Red  River ;  and  the  importance  of  that  question  can  be 
rightly  determined  only  by  regard  to  its  incomparable  importance, 
as  affording  the  means  of  this  ultimate  complete  communication, 
which  must,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously  spring  forth  on  the  inhabi- 
tation of  this  country  if  it  be  itself  a  dominion  in  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  country  with  such  resources  has  been  left  so 
long  hermetically  sealed,  and  this  work  so  long  undone  ?  I  confess 
it  puzzled  me  for  years  to  find  an  adequate  solution.  It  is  simple, 
rather  satisfactory,  when  found.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  its 
old  organisation,  depended  upon  a  charter  violently  assailed,  and 
only  gradually  recognised,  and  that  only  in  part,  whilst  clauses 
palpably  unconstitutional  and  illegal  might  be  ruled  to  hazard  ever 
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legal  rights  flowing  from  the  same  grant.  The  proposal  for  a  Crown 
colony,  when  finally  approved  in  principle,  was  still  beset  with 
more  or  less  official  difficulty.  Canada,  after  refusing  offers,  sent 
advanced  pretensions.  The  latent  opposition  to  the  very  principle 
of  colonial  existence  rendered  the  erection  of  a  new  colony,  ve- 
hemently opposed  by  selfish  interests,  doubly  difficult.  Its  uncon- 
ditional surrender  to  a  popular  claimant  afforded  an  easy  and 
tempting  solution.  Chiefly,  however,  it  may  have  been  that  the 
solution  must  be  looked  for  east  of  Temple  Bar.  Eival  lines  had 
been  shrewdly  pushed  forward  in  the  golden  age  of  limited  liability, 
based  on  an  already  inflowing  population  in  the  adjoining  ^Republican 
States,  but  where  every  physical  feature  was  adverse  rather  than 
favourable  to  their  construction.  In  any  degree  to  divert  popula- 
tion— the  sole  source  of  support — was  not  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
moters, who  were  wiser  than  the  philosophy  which  deprecates  the 
increase  of  humanity,  while  the  solitudes  of  earth  are  languishing 
for  peoples.  Englishmen,  however  excellent  their  qualities,  do  not 
all  prefer  their  country's  wellbeing  or  the  nation's  glory  to  their 
personal  gains.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  to  understand  that  states- 
men and  Members  of  Parliament,  chosen  for  their  brilliant  penetra- 
tion, were  a  little  backward  to  exhibit  themselves  as  having  been  as 
simple  as  shareholders,  and  egregiously  fooled  by  selfish  financiers, 
but  with  a  yet  worse  result  for  the  poor  commonwealth. 

There  is  little  left  for  me  to  do  save  to  thank  you  for  the  attention 
you  have  so  kindly  and  patiently  bestowed  upon  me.  Though  it  has 
been  my  happy  privilege  to  put  before  you  something  of  the  means 
that  might  relieve  many  pressing  problems  of  suffering  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  add  incalculable  strength,  prosperity,  and  glory  to 
your  Empire,  I  have  had  to  show  that  similar  opportunities  have 
been  before  neglected,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  again  neglected 
now.  During  a  famine  once  before,  the  millions  now  wanted  were 
wasted  in  labour  purposely  fruitless.  The  theme  could  not  be  made 
an  altogether  pleasant  one. 

I  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  facts  in  all  their 
true  instruction,  whether  they  were  fair  or  stern ;  but  if  I  have  had 
to  point  out  error  either  in  act  or  by  omission,  I  have,  I  trust, 
thoroughly  avoided  to  charge  such  faults  as  there  have  been  and 
are  on  either  individual  or  party. 

It  is  the  especial  glory  of  such  a  society  as  this  that  it  demon- 
strates that  it  is  honourably  possible  to  cherish  national  duties, 
national  interests,  and  national  affections ;  to  give  ear  to  every 
effort  for  their  welfare,  but  to  have  none  for  any  voice  of  partisan- 
ship. In  that  spirit  I  have  not  scrupled,  within  the  limits  of 
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my  theme,  to  show  what  bitter  fruits  that  partisanship  bears. 
I  acknowledge  the  intensity  of  my  desire  that  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain  may  become  a  unity  so  perfect,  that,  throughout  its  glorious 
extent,  the  practice  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  sense  of  duty  may 
be  strong  enough  to  countervail  that  miserable,  guilty  selfishness, 
that  sacrifice  of  the  common  good  to  self- seeking,  which  presents  so 
sad  a  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  Empire  was 
acquired,  and  which  furnishes  so  ominous  a  warning  for  the  age  in 
which  it  is  contemned. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "  What  do  colonists  want?" 

The  principles  and  the  affections  of  nationality  are  often  to  be 
found  more  strong  in  the  Englishman  who  has  gone  forth  to  colonise 
than  in  him  who  has  remained  at  home.  Such  colonists  require  the 
right  to  be,  what  so  long  as  they  are  in  being  they  cannot  fail  to  be. 
They  want  to  be  as  Englishmen.  They  want  nothing  beyond  the 
rights  and  power  of  an  Englishman,  and  nothing  short  of  that.  In 
the  spring,  the  herb  puts  forth,  the  flower  buds,  the  seed  bursts  from 
its  bonds.  You  do  not  tread  them  under  foot.  In  the  spring  time 
of  English  nations,  such  as  the  colonists  have  founded,  they  will  put 
forth  all  the  old  affections  with  the  unconscious  strength  of  irre- 
sistible nature.  Do  not  uproot  them.  Rather  it  rests  with  England 
to  set  them  as  constellations  in  the  firmament  of  her  Empire,  freely 
revolving  around  the  Imperial  sun  of  England,  the  centre  from 
whence  they  spring.  Let  then  her  light  and  warmth  once  more  go 
forth  as  she  recovers  from  her  cold  eclipse. 

Is  not  the  way  to  do  this  to  place  the  Empire  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  Imperial  tribunal,  founded  on  honour  and  right,  and  to 
rescue  the  determination  of  its  destinies  from  the  sole  power,  acci- 
dentally acquired,  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  have  no  voice  nor 
representation,  and,  which  though  it  fills  to  suffocation  at  the  call  of 
passionate  party  strife,  displays  in  empty  benches,  or  by  leaving  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  secresy  of  a  closet,  its  want  of  interest,  either 
real  or  legitimate,  in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large  ? 

To  attain  this  end,  three  maxims  not  only  of  constitutional  law, 
but  of  canon  and  indeed  of  all  law,  must  be  reasserted  in  their 
strength.  These  are — 

I.  The  obligation  towards  the  state  of  every  subject  of  that  state, 
in  person  and  in  goods. 

II.  The  complicity,  moral  and  legal,  of  every  subject  of  a  state  in 
the  acts  of  guilt,  if  any,  of  that  state. 

III.  The  right  of  influence  in  proportion  to  obligation. 

In  the  old  Norman  language  of  this  kingdom,  there  was  a  word 
that  signified  at  once,  straight,  right,  law,  justice,  privilege,  and 
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obligation.     That  is  a  healthy  condition  in  which  the  language  of  a 
people  does  not  admit  of  the  dissociation  of  these  ideas. 

The  word  was  "  DROIT." 

The  path  would  be  clear,  were  this  sense  of  obligation  felt.  If  it 
were  understood,  it  would  be  much.  It  may  be  something  to  have 
even  stated  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  the  terseness  of  an  imperial  motto, 
the  force  of  this  truth,  and  its  result : — 

Pose  sur  le  Droit :  qu'y  touchera  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

General  LEFROY  said  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  the 
paper  if  the  gallant  Colonel  had  done  justice  to  that  brave  man 
who,  forty  years  ago,  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties,  carried  a  canal 
through  the  territory  when  railways  were  unknown.  He  thought 
the  paper  dealt  very  hardly  with  him,  because  even  the  essayist 
himself  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  great  lands  flooded 
along  the  Nicaragua  line  were  not  irrecoverable  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  so  there  had  been  no  great  harm  done — certainly 
nothing  deserving  of  the  strong  condemnation  and  censure  with 
which  the  essayist  visited  it.  As  to  the  general  tone  of  the  Paper, 
saving  that  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  he  cordially  joined  with  the 
writer,  who  seemed  to  adopt  as  his  cry,  "  The  British  Empire  for 
British  subjects !"  There  was  not  an  Englishman  but  would  cordially 
and  heartily  take  up  and  re-echo  that  cry.  He  believed  that  when 
England  was  denuded  of  her  colonies  she  would  be  shorn  of  her 
strength.  But  he  thought  that  man  was  guilty  of  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion who  wished  to  get  the  fluctuating  population  of  this  country 
to  those  wilds.  There  was  a  General  who  said  he  would  drive  a 
carriage  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  that  was  no 
ground  for  saying  that  they  ought  to  make  a  railway  through  a 
country  ranged  over  only  by  buffaloes,  and  where  the  population  was 
so  sparse  that  there  was  not  a  man  for  every  thousand  square  miles. 
The  only  accessible  port  was  from  the  Red  River,  and  the  freight 
was  22Z.  per  ton,  whilst  the  only  thing  they  had  to  send  was  buffalo 
hides.  The  fact  was,  that  the  great  cost  of  carriage  did  away  with 
the  possibility  of  establishing  any  trade,  for  nothing  could  stand 
22Z.  per  ton  carriage.  The  fact  was  that  the  place  must  become 
gradually  populated  ;  a  hardy  race  of  men  was  springing  up,  and  it 
was  gradually  pushing  forward,  and  they  were  gradually  populating 
the  countiy.  The  natural  sympathies  and  feelings  of  those  people 
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were  with  America,  though  it  might  not  be  so  politically ;  for,  so 
long  as  it  was  sheltered  under  the  treaty,  England  might  snap  her 
fingers  at  the  settlers,  and  say  that  the  Red  River  Settlement  was, 
and  should  remain,  British  territory.  They  had  never  been  without 
a  government  of  some  sort.  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  council,  the 
governor  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  inaugurating  measures ;  but 
in  other  respects  it  was  a  very  free  and  open  affair.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  was  a  member,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  half  the 
population.  He  did  not  believe  the  whole  population  exceeded 
5000  at  the  present  moment.  The  people  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  used  and  required  but  little  dress,  and,  being  a  very 
primitive  sort  of  people,  they  did  not  require  any  such  complicated 
and  legal  machinery  as  obtained  in  more  densely  populated  and 
more  civilized  parts.  But  he  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  making  a  railway  across  the  country,  and  he  believed  it  was 
simply  useless,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Mr.  WADDINGTON  observed  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  a  railway,  for  the  whole  ground  had  been  surveyed,  and  it 
was  not  only  possible,  but  there  were  no  great  difficulties  in  the 
way.  That  railway  would  be  made  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  was  now  attempting  to  divert  the 
whole  trade  of  Europe.  As  to  the  Saskatchewan  territory,  which 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  called  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  he  should 
like  the  writer  of  the  article  to  tell  him  what  an  "  oasis  "  was. 
From  what  he  knew  of  the  country,  that  "  oasis  "  was  a  tract  of  land 
about  1000  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide.  To  the  country  there 
were  three  openings,  two  of  which  were  readily  practicable.  One 
was  by  way  of  American  territory  through  Minnesota,  where  there 
were  500  miles  of  plain  still  un traversed  by  railway.  The  other 
was  by  Lake  Superior,  and  would  involve  some  328  miles  of  water 
carriage,  and  the  rest  by  land,  some  500  miles  altogether,  through 
Table  Land  to  Fort  Garry.  The  third  route  was  one  maintained  by 
York  Factory  and  the  Hudson  River.  That,  however,  had  almost 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Coming  back  to  Fort  Garry,  he  had  it  upon 
the  authority  of  a  person  who  was  there  not  two  months  previously, 
that  the  population  was  over  12,000,  and  that  the  number  of  half- 
breeds  who  had  broken  into  rebellion  was  but  fifty- three.  There 
were  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  a  railway  from  Ottawa 
to  Fort  Garry  in  pretty  nearly  a  straight  line  with  an  exceedingly 
small  arc.  The  line  might  pass  through  the  Ottawa  Valley  to 
within  seventeen  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  There  were  just  two 
portions  which  were  not  so  well  known,  and  in  consequence  orders 
were  given  to  the  Geological  Expedition  to  survey  them,  and 
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Dr.  Bell  had  issued  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  matter,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  would  not  be  difficult, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  (the  speaker's)  mind  that  the  entire 
line  from  Ottawa  to  the  Pacific  could  be  built,  and  that,  including  a 
passage  over  the  Kocky  Mountains,  not  more  than  five  or  six  tunnels 
would  be  necessary,  the  longest  of  which  would  be  only  760  yards, 
and  that  the  whole  line  of  route  would  be  fit  for  settlement.  He 
was  not  at  that  moment  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  send  emigrants  out  to  the  plain  of  the  Saskatchewan,  because  at 
present  the  means  of  communication  were  not  what  they  should  be  ; 
but  he  could  most  distinctly  affirm  that  England  did  not  possess  a 
dependency  where  the  climate  was  better,  for  it  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  climate  of  London. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMERIE  felt  that  he  had  small  claims  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  wished  to  give  one  or  two  anecdotes  as  illus- 
trative of  the  vastness  of  the  lakes  or  inland  seas.  When  the 
original  party  of  French  explorers  went  to  discover  the  route  to 
India  and  China,  they  came  to  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  and 
being  unable  to  see  the  opposite  shore,  they  imagined  it  to  be  the 
ocean,  and  exclaimed  "  La  Chine,"  and  the  village  bore  the  name 
to  the  present  day.  The  next  anecdote  bore  upon  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country,  and  went  to  prove  the  hastiness  of  the 
surveys,  and  how  generally  unreliable  they  were.  To  make  the 
canal,  one  of  the  contracts  given  out  embraced  an  extensive  series  of 
locks,  which  were  to  be  constructed  of  a  peculiar  stone  which  would 
have  to  be  brought  some  distance.  Several  contractors  tendered, 
but  the  lowest  tender  was  sent  in  by  a  common  mason.  The  con- 
tract was  let  to  him,  however,  and  everybody  said  it  would  never  pay 
at  the  price  at  which  it  was  taken.  But  the  works  were  commenced, 
the  men  commenced  to  dig,  and  almost  the  first  thing  they  found  of 
importance  was  the  very  stone  they  required  for  the  work ;  and  by 
thus  finding  the  material  on  the  spot,  ready  to  hand,  the  enormous 
cost  of  carriage  was  saved,  and  the  contractor  made  a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  BEAUMONT  was  not  certain  whether,  as  a  stranger  or  a  visitor, 
he  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  would  run  the 
risk  of  the  noble  Chairman  calling  him  to  order  if  he  was  trans- 
gressing the  rules  by  offering  a  few  observations.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  gallant  General  who  spoke  had  dealt  somewhat  hardly  with 
the  gallant  Colonel,  as  author  of  the  paper.  He  did  not  understand 
the  gallant  Colonel  to  advocate  a  course  of  emigration  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan territory  at  once,  but  merely  as  pointing  out  and  directing 
attention  to  that  great  line  of  communication  it  was  possible  to 
establish  between  Asia  and  the  great  ocean  of  the  Atlantic  and  this 
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little  island  of  ours.     Was  it  to  be  for  ever  the  case  that  because 
the   freight   was   221.  per   ton  there   should  be  no   railway?      It 
was  the  essence  of  railway  enterprise  that  they  made  a  profitable 
traffic  for  themselves  by  aifording  a  ready,  rapid,  and  easy  means  of 
transport,  and  there  were  no  surer  means  of  drawing  a  population 
to  a  place  than  by  advancing  and  improving  the  communications, 
and  letting  immigration  flow  in  the  channel  thus  provided.      The 
moral  pointed  out  was  this,  that  whilst  hoping  that  the  new  fields 
opened  out  would  receive  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  mother- 
country,  they  must  not  allow  large  districts  to  be  wrested  from  them 
by  those  nations  who  were  not  afraid  to  go  a  little  fast.    He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  line  of  railway  could  be  made ;  certainly,  even  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  were  no  greater 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  than  those  which  had  been  successfully 
battled  with  in  making  the  Union  Pacific  Railway ;  and  when  diffi- 
culties stood  in  the  way  they  ought  not  to  be  considered,  except  as  a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  great  objects  to  be  obtained.     It 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there   was  so  little  of  the  go- 
ahead  spirit  displayed  in  the  management  of  our  Colonies,  for  which 
the  United  States  was  so  conspicuous.      They  were  told  that  this 
railway  could  be  constructed  for  some  ten  millions,  not  a  third  of 
the  capital  of  the  London  and  North- Western :  and  to  speak  of  dif- 
ficulties which  were  to  be  surmounted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
millions  was  not  the  proper  way  of  looking  at  the  question.     Pro- 
perly considered,  the  difficulty  was  but  in  saying,  "  Here  is  a  great 
territory  to  which  those  people  can  go  who  wish,"  and  aifording  them 
the  means  of  getting  there,  for  nobody  denied  that  the  Red  River 
soil  was  capable  of  yielding   the   finest   crop    in   the  world.     Of 
course  it  would  not  do  to  send  out  linendrapers'  assistants  nor  faint- 
hearted bankrupts,  who  expected  to  dine  off  Fortnum  &  Mason's 
kickshaws,  but  hard-handed   robust  men,  who  would  build  their 
own  log-huts  and  found  their  homesteads.     Was  it  not  patent  that 
America  was  thinking  about  it — and  with  what  object  ?     Certainly 
none  other  but  to  cause  a  stream  of  emigration  to  flow  which  should 
populate  the  country.  He  had  no  jealousy  of  the  American  colonists, 
but  he  loved  the  English  best,  and  he  was  desirous  that  that  vast 
tract  of  territory  should  still  continue  to  remain  a  portion  of  the 
Great  British  Empire. 

Mr.  F.  W.  CHESSON  protested  against  the  terms  applied  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  people  of  the  Red  River  Settlement.  From  ex- 
perience he  knew  that  many  of  the  natives  of  Red  River  were 
educated  gentlemen,  and  that  the  community  generally  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  peaceful,  law-abiding,  and  industrious  character. 
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It  was  quite  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  half-breeds 
were  in  arms,  not  against  Great  Britain,  but  against  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  but  any  one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
question  since  the  outbreak  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disaffection  was  the  result  of  gross  mismanagement.  Only  very 
recently  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  settlement,  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed  desiring  that  Canada  should  con- 
cede to  them  self-governing  institutions ;  and  as,  to  the  speaker's 
mind,  the  day  had  gone  by  when  local  self-government  could  be 
denied  to  any  considerable  body  of  men  claiming  it,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  public  opinion  to  be  properly  educated  in  this  country 
to  demand  that  a  Governor  should  be  sent  out,  with  instructions 
to  secure  to  the  people  representative  institutions,  and  then  the 
insurrection  would  speedily  collapse. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  felt  certain  that  every  one  in  the  room 
was  greatly  obliged  to  the  gallant  Colonel  for  the  very  interesting 
paper  he  had  read  to  them  that  evening.  Personally  he  could  not 
help  regretting  that,  until  he  came  into  the  room  below,  where  he 
was  asked  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  brought  under  discusion,  because  it 
was  one  in  which  he  took  a  very  deep  interest.  Many  years  ago  he 
went  through  a  great  portion  of  the  Eed  Eiver  Settlement.  No  one 
was  more  hopeful  than  himself  that  the  line  of  railway  which  had 
been  sketched  out  through  British  territory  would  be  made  soon. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  could  be  done ;  there  were  no  insurmount- 
able difficulties  in  the  way,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  line  would  be  constructed.  One  thing  was  necessary 
— namely,  that  the  railway  should  be  a  success  financially.  It  was 
to  the  country  through  which  it  passed  that  a  railway  must  look 
for  traffic ;  and  one  thing  had  been  overlooked,  which  was  a  point 
of  very  great  importance — viz.,  that  the  railway  made  by  the 
Americans  was  considerably  to  the  south  of  that  now  proposed,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  during  the  winter  months  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  snow,  which  might,  perhaps,  block  the  line.  And 
again,  though  he  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  cultivation  and 
productiveness  of  the  Bed  Eiver  soil,  yet,  when  it  was  borne  in 
mind  that  the  only  article  of  commerce  they  grew  was  corn,  and 
that  from  Chicago,  which  was  more  easy  of  access,  the  cost  of 
transport  was  so  heavy  that  it  took  the  price  of  three  or  four  bushels 
of  wheat  to  get  one  bushel  conveyed  to  the  consuming  market,  so 
that  the  profit  left  for  the  farmer  was  very  small,  there  was  not  a 
very  brilliant  prospect  for  the  Eed  Eiver  Settlement.  Still  the  Eed 
Eiver  was  a  good  territory,  and  with  the  difficulties  smoothed  down 
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somewhat,  it  would  be  seen  gradually  improving  and  becoming 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  British  Crown.  He  would  conclude 
by  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Colonel  Synge  for  the 
admirable  paper  he  had  read  that  evening. 

Colonel  SYNGE,  in  responding,  said  that  the  gallant  General  who 
had  so  vigorously  attacked  him  had  brought  before  him  the  difficulties 
he  laboured  under  of  expressing  himself  clearly.  He  had  not 
advocated  the  making  of  a  railway,  nor  a  canal,  but  simply  the 
opening  up  of  communication  with  the  Eed  River  Settlement,  and 
in  enforcing  his  views  had  simply  endeavoured  to  show  that  what  was 
treated  as  an  insuperable  difficulty  was  a  little  strip  of  water  lying 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnepeg.  Quite  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  a  state  of  great  fertility  which  still  existed,  and  so  long 
as  he  knew  of  starving  hundreds  in  this  country  to  whom  the  corn 
could  not  come,  he  should  not  cease  to  advocate  their  being  taken 
to  the  corn. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


THE  Second   General  Meeting   of  the  Members  was  held  in  the 

Theatre  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street, 

Westminster,  on  Monday,  31st  January,   1870,  Viscount  BURY, 

M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Lieut.-Colonel  MAUDE  read  a  Paper  upon  Self-supporting  Emigra- 
tion. 

Viscount  BURY,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  said 
the  subject  announced  for  a  Paper  that  evening  was  one,  the 
interest  of  which  could  scarcely  be  over-estimated  at  the  present 
moment,  and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  gentlemen 
present  who  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  to 
furthering  the  object.  He  anticipated,  therefore,  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion,  and  would  call  upon  Colonel  Maude  to  read  his 
Paper. 

Colonel  MAUDE  then  read  a  Paper 

ON  SELF-SUPPOKTING  EMIGKATION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  the  assembly  had  heard  a  most  able  Paper 
from  Colonel  Maude,  and  he  was  sure  the  Members  of  the  Society 
would  discuss  it  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  gallant  colonel  had  had  his  mind  fixed  upon  some  scheme,  the 
details  of  which  he  had  not  given.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
emigration  of  this  country  had  been  carried  on  in  a  hap-hazard 
sort  of  way,  and  he  thought  he  might  ask  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  to  confine  themselves  to  the  question  as  to  what 
form  of  colonization  would  best  carry  out  and  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  Colonel  Maude  had  sketched  out. 

Mr.  BRIGGS  thought  there  was  a  very  great  deal  in  Colonel 
Maude's  Paper.  It  was  a  sort  of  multum  in  parvo  in  fact,  and  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  study  to  answer  it  properly.  His  opinion 
had  always  been  that  a  sound  land  law  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
a  sound  scheme  of  colonization  (cheers}.  He  did  not  hesitate  in 
saying  that  if  we  had  had  a  sound  land  law  passed,  similar  in  cha- 
racter and  effect  to  that  of  the  United  States,  many  companies 
might  be  formed,  and  all  find  plenty  of  scope  for  their  exertions 
in  sending  people  out  from  this  country,  who  might  be  lent  the 
money  to  go  out  and  establish  themselves,  having  a  certain  number 
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of  years  allowed  them  to  repay  it.  We  had  neglected  the  colonies 
too  much,  and  we  had  no  law  there  regulating  the  passing  of  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  those  who  tilled  it,  or  who  were  ready  to 
take  it.  The  passing  of  such  a  law  would  tend  to  create  employers 
of  labour  (hear,  hear).  He  had  heard  it  said  that  during  last  year, 
through  having  a  good  law,  America  created  out  of  the  wilderness 
no  less  than  sixty  thousand  farms,  and  he  sincerely  wished  the 
English  colonies  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  NELSON  considered  it  a  matter  for  very  deep  regret,  that  out 
of  200,000  emigrants  who  left  the  shores  of  England  120,000  went 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  What  was  the  inducement  ?  To 
his  mind  the  whole  success,  or  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
success,  with  which  emigration  had  been  directed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  to  the  United  States,  had  been  the  exist- 
ence of  a  good  pre-emption  and  homestead  law.  He  was  in  Canada 
when  the  Homestead  Law  was  under  discussion,  and  he  made  it 
his  business  to  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  he  had  many  con- 
versations with  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  about  it. 
But  the  law  as  passed  was  of  no  avail ;  it  was  almost  a  dead  letter 
in  respect  of  bringing  about  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  passed. 
There  was  a  State  close  by,  that  of  Minnesota,  which  had  a  Home- 
stead Law  in  operation,  and  under  that  law,  every  person,  come 
from  whatever  country  he  might,  was  entitled  to  settle  upon  eighty 
acres  of  land,  and  after  being  upon  it  five  years  it  becomes  in- 
alienably his  own  freehold.  But  that  was  not  the  only  advantage 
or  inducement  held  out,  for  there  was  an  Exemption  Law,  by 
which  the  settler  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  and 
under  it  none  of  his  property  could  be  seized  or  taken  from  him. 
The  freehold  that  was  given  him  included  all  mineral  rights,  and 
all  stone  and  all  timber  known  to  exist,  or  that  might  hereafter  be 
discovered  upon  his  eighty  acres  of  land.  As  contrasted  with  that, 
the  Homestead  Law  passed  in  Canada  did  not  give  the  freehold  to 
the  settler,  but  retained  or  reserved  the  minerals,  the  timber,  and 
the  stone.  The  result  was,  that  396  people  had  settled  upon  the 
free  grants  in  Canada,  and  30,000  people  had  settled  under  the  Home- 
stead Law  of  America.  Between  six  millions  and  seven  millions  of 
acres  of  land  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  they 
had  received  about  four  millions  of  dollars  towards  the  payment ; 
so  that  about  half  had  been  settled  under  the  Homestead  Law  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  speaker  felt  morally  certain  that  until 
the  British  colonies  adopted  a  law  similar  in  effect  they  would 
never  succeed  in  attracting  a  largo  mass  of  emigrants.  A  number 
of  people  had  left  Nova  Scotia  and  gone  to  Minnesota,  where  they 
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had  settled.  Those  settlers  had,  after  being  some  time  in  the 
State,  written  a  letter,  which  had  been  published  in  a  paper  called 
"  The  Nova  Scotian,"  to  their  fellows  in  Nova  Scotia.  That  letter 
was  signed  by  Donald  A.  M'Leod,  of  Renfrew,  Hants  Co.,  N.  S. ; 
Elijah  Goodwin,  of  Colchester  Co.,  N.  S. ;  Enoch  Goodwin,  of  the 
same  place ;  Murdoch  M'Eae,  of  Baddeck,  Victoria  Co.,  C.  B. ; 
and  Alexander  M'Donald,  of  Cape  Breton.  The  epistle  is  ad- 
dressed to  J.  S.,  No.  154  Hollis  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S.  and  states: — 
"  We  have  put  off  writing  to  you  about  our  experience,  and  how 
we  liked  our  new  homes  in  Minnesota,  until  we  had  time  to  look 
around,  understand  the  subject  properly,  and  were  able  to  give 
our  views  in  such  a  plain  and  intelligible  form  as  may  be  satis- 
factory to  ourselves  and  to  those  whom  we  may  influence  in  taking 
the  important  step  of  leaving  old  homes  for  new  ones,  and  as  it 
were  beginning  over  again. 

"  We  have  travelled  more  or  less  over  the  settled  portions  of  the 
State,  examined  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  tested  the 
climate,  and  come  to  definite  conclusions,  which  we  now  send  you. 

"  The  population  is  about  five  hundred  thousand,  and  increasing 
by  emigrants  alone  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  per  annum. 

"  The  products  of  the  State  the  present  year  are  about  twenty 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  with  corn,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  in  like 
proportion. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  St.  Paul,  we  presented  the  letter  you  gave 
us  to  the  Honourable  Wm.  L.  Banning,  President  and  Land  Com- 
missioner of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  B.  K.,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  inquired  of  our  object  in  coming  to  Minnesota, 
our  occupations,  &c.,  and  how  he  could  best  serve  us.  We  frankly 
stated  that  we  required  immediate  employment;  that  our  object 
was  to  settle  in  the  State;  but  that  as  our  decision  and  report 
would  influence  many  of  our  friends  and  neighbours  at  home,  we 
were  the  more  anxious  to  act  intelligently  in  the  matter,  and  to 
satisfy  ourselves  from  personal  examination  of  the  correctness  of 
the  reports  that  had  induced  us  to  attempt  what  was  only  an 
experiment. 

"  Mr.  Banning  furnished  us  with  free  passes  over  the  railroad  to 
Eush  City  (a  station  fifty-four  miles  from  St.  Paul),  and  promptly 
gave  us  employment  at  cutting  wood  at  that  point  at  liberal  wages, 
and  at  which  we  have  been  employed  to  this  date.  AV hile  here  we 
have  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  farmers  and  settlers,  and 
have  explored  considerable  portions  of  the  country,  and  taken  every 
opportunity  to  gain  reliable  information.  We  are  fully  satisfied 
of  the  advantages  of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  have  decided 
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to  settle  here,  and  have  selected  eighty  acres  of  land,  on  which  we 
intend  erecting  houses,  and  clearing  several  acres  of  wood  land,  BO 
as  to  be  ready  to  put  in  crops  in  the  spring.  We  have  thus  em- 
ployment at  good  wages  until  May  next.  From  May  to  September 
we  shall  be  employed  with  putting  in  and  care  of  our  crops ;  after 
which  we  can  either  continue  wood-cutting  on  our  own  lands  or 
secure  employment  in  the  pineries  immediately  north  of  our  present 
location. 

"  The  climate  is  healthy ;  chills  and  fever  and  the  like  diseases 
are  unknown,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  character. 

"  The  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  per  acre  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  very  best  lands  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  produced  with 
but  a  tithe  of  the  labour  expended  there.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
for  fuel  or  building  purposes,  and  an  abundance  of  clear  water 
from  the  lakes  and  running  streams,  which  abound  in  fish  of  the 
finest  varieties. 

"  A  homestead  of  eighty  acres  within  ten  miles  of  the  railroad, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  outside  of  ten  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, may  be  secured  by  any  one  desiring  to  settle,  by  making 
application  to  the  proper  land  office  and  paying  the  fees,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  $  14.  Lands  may  also  be  pre-empted  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $2 '50  per  acre  inside 
of  the  ten  miles  limit,  or  at  $1'25  outside.  We  have  carefully 
compared  the  statements  in  your  advertisement  of  the  lands  of  this 
Company  with  the  facts  coming  to  our  knowledge  from  day  to  day? 
and  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  every  particular  your  statements 
are  fully  sustained  by  our  own  observations,  and  the  experience  of 
those  long  resident  here  with  whom  they  have  conversed." 

That  letter  is  verified  by  gentlemen  who  read  it  over,  Wesleyan, 
Baptist  ministers  and  others,  who  sign  themselves  as  John  Cook, 
Picton  Co.,  N.  S.;  N.  Morrison,  Sydney,  C.  B. ;  D.  M'Kinnon, 
Queen's  Co.,  P.  E.  I.;  C.  Bowley,  King's  Co.,  N.  S. ;  S.  F.  Hall, 
King's  Co.,  N.  S. ;  and  D.  M'Donald,  Inverness  Co.,  C.  B.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  well  known,  and  I  ask  you,  sir,  how  in  the  name 
of  goodness  a  man  could  advocate  emigration  from  this  country  to 
Canada  in  preference  to  the  States  with  such  facts  staring  him  in 
the  face,  and  with  such  letters  and  arguments  to  combat?  In 
conclusion,  he  said,  that  although  we  might  regret  so  many. emi- 
grants going  to  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
going  to  the  colonies,  yet  it  had  a  compensating  advantage;  for 
nothing  would  tend  to  promote  amity  and  a  cordial  feeling  between 
England  and  America  so  much  as  causing  a  large  number  of 
emigrants  to  settle  in  the  Western  States. 
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Mr.  LYNN  did  not  think  the  last  speaker  had  given  quite  the 
correct  reason  why  so  many  went  to  the  United  States.  He  did 
not  consider  it  occasioned  by  the  Homestead  Law,  but  rather  the 
greater  publicity  and  greater  energy  displayed  in  advocating  the 
claims  of  America  by  the  agents.  There  were  ten  men  in  England 
who  would  speak  in  favour  of  the  States  for  one  who  would  ad- 
vocate the  British  colonies.  Being  in  Canada  when  the  Supple- 
mentary Bill  was  passed,  he  regretted  that  the  President  should 
have  used  the  words  he  did  during  the  debate ;  but  the  President 
declared  most  emphatically  that  there  was  not  an  acre  of  ground  for  a 
man  to  settle  upon  in  Canada  ;  yet  he  believed  that  if  the  real  facts 
were  known  there  would  be  in  future  30,000  for  every  3,000  who 
had  previously  settled  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  to  the 
gallant  colonel's  scheme,  he  considered  that  advance  of  money  to 
emigrants  should  be  made  with  care  if  you  wished  for  repayment. 
The  Society  with  which  he  was  connected  had  advanced  a  con- 
siderable amount,  which  had  been  repaid ;  but  they  took  care  to 
advance  to  members  of  clubs,  who  were  guaranteed  by  their  fellow 
members.  By  carrying  on  such  a  system  much  good  might  be 
done,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  that  enabling  men  to  make  them- 
selves was  one  of  the  most  profitable  modes  of  investing  money. 

Mr.  WARD  considered  that  one  great  reason  why  so  many  emi- 
grants went  to  the  United  States  was  because  America  was  within 
a  comparatively  few  days'  journey  of  England  ;  and  the  men  who 
settled  having,  in  most  instances,  large  families,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  come  back. 

Mr.  EDDY  thought  that  the  province  of  Ontario  had  a  Homestead 
Law  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NELSON  wished  to  explain  the  difference.  In  the  United 
States  the  Homestead  Law  gave  the  settler  a  freehold  with  all 
rights,  timber,  mineral,  and  stone,  and  also  an  exemption  from  taxes. 
In  the  Dominion  the  settlers  got  the  land,  but  the  mineral,  stone, 
and  timber  were  reserved  rights  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  EDDY  :  Surely  the  settler  may  cut  timber  for  his  house  and 
firing  ? 

Mr.  NELSON  :  Yes,  certainly ;  but  only  for  that.  He  may  not 
contract  with  the  lumberers,  nor  go  into  the  lumber  trade.  He 
must  not  sell  any  of  the  timber  upon  his  estate. 

Mr.  EDDY  thanked  the  speaker  for  the  explanation,  which  he 
thought  would  be  new  to  many  present.  He  thought  the  reason 
why  so  many  German  colonists  had  settled,  and  the  scheme  become 
so  successful,  was  because  in  Germany  the  efforts  for  emigration  were 
more  systematic  than  in  this  country.  He  thought  Earl  Granville 
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very  wrong  in  giving  up  a  large  tract  of  territory  in  South  Africa 
to  the  Basutos  in  order  to  keep  the  Dutch  Boers  near  Natal,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  said  that  there  was  not  an  acre  of  ground  for 
the  English  to  settle  upon. 

Mr.  WESTGARTH  considered  that  the  principal  question  for  con- 
sideration was,  How  far  assisted  emigrants  could  be  relied  upon 
to  repay  the  advances  made  to  them.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
men  who  could  be  sent  out,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  money 
which  could  be  got  together  to  send  them  out ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  believed  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  mean8  of  a  man  repaying 
the  advances,  provided  he  were  so  inclined,  and  due  time  were 
allowed  him.  But  to  his  mind  every  difficulty  could  be  got  over 
by  a  proper  system  and  a  well-directed  effort.  He  had  every 
belief  that  under  a  proper  system — and  past  experience  went  to 
prove  it — the  assisted  emigrants  would  cheerfully  repay  the 
advances.  Were  there  not,  he  asked,  thousands  of  instances  upon 
record  where  emigrants  had  worked  and  screwed,  and  saved  to  send 
the  money  to  bring  out  their  friends,  parents,  and  belongings  ? 

Capt.  GOODLIFFE  said  that  the  British  flag  waved  in  territories 
occupying  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  habitable  land  on  the 
globe,  and  there  were  advantages  from  living  under  the  flag  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  people.  The  emigrants  should  have  a 
guarantee  that  the  colonies  should  all  remain  united  under  the 
Imperial  Government.  What  was  wanted  was  a  system  so  large  as 
to  relieve  our  over-burdened  ratepayers,  and  such  a  scheme  must 
be  imperial  in  its  character. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  fully  endorsed  the  opinions  which  had  just 
been  uttered  in  respect  to  the  assisted  emigrants  paying  back  the 
money  advanced  to  them.  The  scheme  was  no  new  one.  So  long 
back  as  1820  it  was  tried  by  the  Government.  A  sum  of  50,OOOZ. 
was  then  lent  to  send  out  a  thousand  starving  Spitalfields  weavers 
to  Algoa  Bay,  and  every  penny  of  that  money  had  been  repaid 
with  interest.  That  proved  that  the  scheme  was  practicable,  but 
a  measure  of  such  vital  and  national  importance  ought,  to  his  mind, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  having  addressed  a  few  words  in  correction  of 
a  statement, 

Mr.  JAMES  A.  YOUL  said  that  he  had  taken  considerable  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  recently  a  small  band  of  settlers  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  British  colonies,  from  whom  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts had  been  received.  With  regard  to  the  labour  question,  it 
was  a  fact,  so  far  as  Australia  was  concerned,  that  the  more 
labourers  that  went  out  the  more  were  wanted.  During  the  gold 
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discoveries  100,000  labourers  went  to  Australia :  they  landed  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  a  week  in  one  colony  alone. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  described  the  operations  of  five  schemes  of 
emigration,  and  said  that  in  Natal  they  offered  to  give  every  man 
who  would  settle  upon  the  land  100  acres,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
people  availed  themselves  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  it  was  his  duty  to  close  the  discussion,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  had  been  of  the  most 
interesting  character  to  all  concerned.  He  had  been  struck  very 
much  with  the  fact  that  the  discussion  had  confined  itself  to  one 
very  important  point,  viz.,  whether  assisted  emigration  could  be 
made  to  pay  as  a  commercial  speculation ;  but  there  was  another 
point  of  view  which  had  been  left  out  altogether,  viz.,  whether  it 
could  not  be  made  to  relieve  this  country  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  surplus  population.  From  the  tone  of  some  of  the  speakers  he 
believed  several  of  them  had  it  in  their  mind  that  it  was  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
objections  to  an  enlarged  scheme  of  emigration  were  manifold,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  being  that  those  who  were  willing  to  go  out  and 
who  would  become  good  colonists  were  not  those  who  were  a  burden 
upon  the  poor-rates,  but  the  very  artisans,  self-reliant,  industrious, 
and  independent ;  a  class  of  men  whom  we  should  most  gladly 
keep.  Another  was  that  the  system  of  poor  relief  was  against  it. 
Whilst  the  law  provided  that  no  person  should  die  of  starvation, 
yet  it  said  at  the  same  time  that  a  shiftless  pauper  had  no  right  to 
be  placed  in  a  better  position  than  the  man  who  paid  the  rates  and 
worked  very  hard  to  do  so,  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  sent  out 
to  the  colonies  and  made  a  landowner.  Upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  gallant  colonel  had  proved  his  point  that  it  was 
possible  to  establish  a  scheme  of  emigration  which  should  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Maude  for  his  Paper  closed  the 
proceedings. 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  February  21st,  1870,  the  Eight  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BURY, 
M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  FRA.NCIS  PETER  LABILLIKRE, 
Barrister-at-Law,  read  the  following  Paper : 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES. 

THE  material  growth  of  new  communities  sets  up  many  landmarks 
whereby  we  may  note  progress  made.  The  old  colonist  has  only  to 
visit  or  call  to  mind  the  scenes  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  think 
of  what  they  are  and  what  they  were.  The  bush  camp,  the  hut 
village,  the  rising  town,  the  populous  and  civilised  city,  are  all 
associated  with  his  recollections  of  the  particular  locality.  He 
wants  no  other  evidence  of  progress. 

The  Englishman,  too,  who  has  stayed  at  home,  has  his  way  of 
noting  colonial  development.  He  can  remember  when  he  knew  the 
colony  only  by  name,  or  before  it  had  a  name  for  him  to  know  it  by. 
He  now  has  the  reality  of  its  existence  every  day  forced  upon  him, 
by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  commercial  relations  of  this 
country.  He  can  point  to  statistics,  and  show  how  its  population, 
its  revenue  and  expenditure,  its  exports  and  imports,  have  risen 
from  hundreds  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  He,  too,  asks 
for  no  further  evidence  of  progress. 

It  is  not  therefore  with  a  view  of  adducing  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  Australian  colonies  that  I  now  venture  to  trace  their  con- 
stitutional development — although  no  evidence  can  be  stronger ;  but 
I  think  it  well  to  look  away  from  the  features  of  colonial  progress 
which  ordinarily  attract  attention  to  those  which  are  too  much 
overlooked — from  the  population,  revenue,  and  trade  returns,  to  the 
consideration  of  those  laws  and  institutions  which  must  have  such 
an  important  present  bearing  upon  the  political,  social,  and  moral 
wellbeing  of  these  young  communities,  and  which,  to  such  a  con- 
siderable extent,  must  mould  the  character  and  influence  the 
destinies  of  a  future  great  nation.  In  many  circles  a  question  of 
constitutional  law,  like  this,  would  be  deemed  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
but  T  feel  I  need  offer  no  apology  to  the  Colonial  Society  for  bringing 
it  forward,  being  assured  that  here  the  intrinsic  value  and  impor- 
tance of  a  question  are  its  chief  source  of  interest  and  recommendation, 
and  that  I  shall  better  please  by  introducing  an  instructive  subject 
rather  than  one  only  entertaining. 
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Until  twenty-seven  years  ago  representative  institutions  were 
unknown  in  Australia.  New  South  Wales,  the  chief  colony,  which 
included  such  portions  of  Victoria  and  Queensland — names  then  un- 
applied to  Australia— as  were  occupied,  was  ruled  by  a  Governor  with 
a  Legislative  Council  of  fifteen  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown 
under  9  Geo.  4,  c.  83.  As  to  the  other  colonies,  of  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  the  small  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  the  first 
was  provided  with  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  and  seven 
other  members,  by  5  &  6  Yict.  c.  61 ;  for  Tasmania  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  83,  also  provided  a  Legislative  Council  like  that  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  for  Western  Australia  it  was  enacted,  by  the  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  22,  that "  any  three  or  more  persons  resident  and  being  within  the 
settlement"  might  be  empowered  by  His  Majesty  "to  make,  ordain, 
and  establish  laws,"  &c.,  "  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  others  within  the  said  settlement." 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  representative  institutions  first  appeared 
in  Australia,  and  then  only  in  a  very  diluted  form.  By  the  5  &  6 
Viet.  c.  76,  which  received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1842,  and  came  into  operation  in  the  colony  in  the  following  year,  a 
Legislative  Council  was  established  in  New  South  Wales,  composed 
of  thirty-six  members,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  elective,  six  of 
the  remaining  being  official  and  six  non-official  nominees  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  Port  Phillip  District,  now  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  returned  six  of  the  elective  members.  The  qualification 
for  members  was  freehold  property  of  the  clear  value  of  2000Z.  or 
clear  annual  value  of  100Z.,  and  for  electors  of  200?.  or  20Z.  a  year. 

This  semblance  of  a  Parliament  was  only  possessed  by  New  South 
Wales.  About  the  time  of  its  inauguration  the  question  of  separa- 
tion from  that  colony  began  to  be  seriously  agitated  in  Port  Phillip. 
Meetings  were  held  in  Melbourne,  petitions  forwarded  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  six  members  did  what  they  could  in  the  Council  in  Sydney 
to  effect  the  desired  object.  These  efforts  were  for  a  time  fruitless. 
The  Melbourne  people,  desiring  to  proclaim  conspicuously  how 
little  they  valued  representation  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legisla- 
tive Council,  resolved  to  elect  a  member  who  could  not  take  his  seat, 
so  they  fixed  upon  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  and,  it  having 
been  arranged  that  no  other  candidate  should  be  brought  forward, 
Earl  Grey  was  proposed,  seconded,  and,  with  clue  gravity,  declared 
from  the  hustings  duly  elected  member  for  the  city  of  Melbourne 
to  serve  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  desired  change  was  at  length  effected  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  59  :  "An  Act  for  the  Better 
Government  of  the  Australian  Colonies,"  which  became  law  on  the 
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5th  of  August,  1 850.  A  Legislative  Council  similar  to  that  of  New 
South  Wales  was  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  new  colony  of 
Victoria,  the  old  joint  Council  being  empowered  to  arrange  the 
electoral  districts  and  the  number  of  members.  The  existing 
Councils  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  authorized  to 
establish  legislatures  containing  twenty-four  members  in  these 
colonies,  similar  to  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The 
Governor  and  his  Executive  in  Western  Australia  were,  on  petition  of 
one-third  of  the  householders  in  the  settlement,  also  empowered  to 
establish  a  Legislative  Council.  This  was  not  done  at  the  time, 
and  up  to  the  present  period  nothing  remains  to  be  recorded  of  the 
constitutional  progress  of  that  colony  but  the  fact  that  it  now 
possesses  a  Legislative  Council  of  six  official  non-elective  members, 
and  six  elective  members.  The  Act  reduced  the  qualification  for 
electors  in  respect  of  freeholds  from  200Z.  to  100Z.  in  clear  value, 
and  from  201.  to  10Z.  annual  value.  It  gave  votes  to  10Z.  lease- 
holders with  three  years  to  run,  and  to  holders  of  pastoral  licences, 
and  provided  that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Council  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

Thus,  in  1851,  the  four  leading  colonies  in  Australia  had  similar 
legislatures.  Victoria  was  formally  established  as  a  separate  colony 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  elections  for  its  first  legislature  took  place 
shortly  afterwards,  and  it  met  on  the  llth  of  November.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  magic  influence  of  gold  had  begun  to  effect 
a  mighty  transformation  in  the  new  community ;  in  a  few  weeks 
Ballarat  had  attracted  to  its  previous  solitudes  busy  thousands,  and 
Mount  Alexander  had  become  its  rival.  The  new  legislature  found 
on  meeting  that  it  had  to  deal  with  vast  questions  and  important 
interests,  little  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  election.  Although  it 
soon  increased  its  thirty  members,  it  did  not  give  representatives  to 
the  goldfields  until  1855,  after  the  Ballarat  riots. 

It  was  soon  felt  that  the  colonies  had  outgrown  these  primitive 
Legislative  Councils.  The  proposal  to  form  new  constitutions  came 
from  Sir  John  Pakington,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  late 
Earl  Derby's  first  ministry,  who,  in  despatches  of  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1852,  to  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  invited  the  Legislative  Councils  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  59, 
and  frame  institutions  better  adapted  for  their  respective  colonies. 
Accordingly,  the  constitutions  which  we  shall  now  consider  were 
adopted,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  Constitution  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  the  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  54, 
in  the  Imperial  Statute  Book,  established  a  Legislative  Council, — the 
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name  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  Upper  Chamber, — and  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  former  containing  twenty-one  members,  summoned  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  seats 
of  the  first  members  were  to  be  held  for  only  five  years,  but  of  all 
future  members  for  life,  unless  vacated  by  resignation,  absence,  bank- 
ruptcy, or  other  acts  specified ;  four-fifths  not  to  hold  any  office  or 
emolument  from  the  Government.  The  Assembly,  containing  fifty- 
four  members,  to  be  elected  for  five  years,  by  freeholders  in  pos- 
session of  100Z.  clear  value,  10Z.  householders,  and  10Z.  leaseholders 
in  possession,  or  to  hold  for  three  years,  holders  of  licenses  to  de- 
pasture on  Crown  lands,  possessors  of  salaries  of  100Z.  a  year,  persons 
paying  401.  a  year  for  board  and  lodging,  or  10Z.  a  year  for  lodging 
only.  No  qualification  is  required  for  members  of  the  Assembly, 
except  possession  of  a  vote  in  some  constituency  in  the  colony. 
Except  five  responsible  ministers,  no  Government  official  can  be 
elected  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Constitution  Act  of  Victoria,  framed  by  the  old  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Colony  (18  &  19  Viet.  c.  55),  stands  next  to  that  of 
New  South  Wales  among  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  16th  of  July,  1855.  It  esta- 
blished two  Houses :  the  Council,  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  to 
be  elected  by  six  electoral  provinces ;  one  member  for  each  retiring 
every  two  years,  so  that  the  Chamber,  which  cannot  be  dissolved, 
may  completely  change  its  members  in  ten  years.  Each  member 
to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  to  have  a  freehold  worth  5000Z.,  or  500Z. 
a  year.  Votes  are  bestowed  upon  persons  residing  in  the  colony 
for  a  year,  and  possessed  for  the  same  period  of  freehold  estate 
worth  1000Z.  or  100Z.  a  year,  or  leasehold  with  reserved  rent  of  100Z., 
or  100Z.  clear  annual  value  for  a  term  of  five  years;  upon  graduates 
of  any  university  in  the  British  dominions ;  upon  barristers,  soli- 
citors, qualified  medical  practitioners,  officiating  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  retired  military  or  naval  officers.  The  Assembly, 
composed  of  sixty  members,  freeholders  of  2000Z.  value,  or  200Z.  a 
year,  to  be  elected  by  freeholders  in  possession  of  property  worth 
50Z.  or  5Z.  a  year,  by  10Z.  leaseholders,  owners  of  premises  of  the 
same  value,  lessees  of  Crown  lands  for  a  year,  possessors  of  salaries 
of  100Z.  a  year.  Qualifications  to  be  held  for  six  months;  the 
Assembly  to  exist  five  years.  No  responsible  ministry  can  meet  the 
Assembly  unless  four  of  its  members  are  returned  to  it. 

In  South  Australia  a  constitution  was  passed  with  an  Upper 
House,  nominated  like  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  with  very 
similar  qualifications  for  the  Lower  House  to  those  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  that  colony.  Strong  dissatisfaction  having  been 
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expressed  in  South  Australia  with  this  constitution,  and  the  Queen 
having  been  petitioned  not  to  sanction  it,  it  was  remitted  back  for 
the  reconsideration  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which,  after  a 
general  election,  substituted  for  it  the  present  constitution  of  the 
colony.  The  Legislative  Council,  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  con- 
sists of  eighteen  members,  six  of  whom  retire  every  four  years. 
The  whole  colony  forms  one  constituency ;  members  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  have  resided  three  years  in  the 
colony  ;  the  electors  must  be  persons  of  twenty-one  years,  registered 
for  six  months  in  respect  of  freehold  estate  of  50Z.  annual  value, 
leasehold  of  20Z.  annual  value,  or  occupation  of  dwelling-house  of  25Z. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  of  thirty-six  members  is  elected  for  three 
years ;  every  British  subject  of  full  age,  and  registered  on  the 
electoral  roll  of  any  district,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

In  Tasmania  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  fifteen  members, 
representing  twelve  districts.  Members  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  are  elected  for  six  years.  While  seven  seats  are  filled  the 
House  can  discharge  its  functions.  The  property  qualification  for 
electors  is  freehold  estate  of  50Z.  annual  value ;  barristers,  graduates, 
ministers  of  religion,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  also  votes. 
The  Assembly  of  thirty  memberr,  is  elected  for  five  years.  The 
electors  are  freeholders  of  property  worth  100Z.,  or  householders  of 
10Z.  annual  value,  barristers,  solicitors,  medical  practitioners,  and 
ministers  of  religion. 

The  Constitution  of  Queensland  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
seen  was  conferred  on  New  South  Wales.  By  the  Constitution  Act 
of  the  latter  colony  it  is  provided  that  the  Queen  may,  by  letters- 
patent,  erect  colonies  out  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
"  make  provision  for  the  government  of  any  such  colony,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  legislature  therein  in  manner  as  nearly  re- 
sembling the  form  of  government  which  should  be  at  such  time 
established  in  New  South  \Vales  as  the  circumstances  of  the  colony 
will  allow."  Letters-patent,  and  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  6th  of 
June,  1859,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Queensland  as  a 
colony.  In  pursuance  of  the  Order  in  Council,  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales  issued  a  proclamation  defining  its  constitution  to  be 
the  same  as  the  new  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  provided  by 
the  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  54.  The  legality  of  thus  giving  to  Queensland 
the  original  constitution  of  the  parent  colony,  without  the  altera- 
tion which  had  been  made  in  it  by  the  adoption  of  manhood  suffrage, 
having  been  questioned,  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (24  &  25 
Viet.  c.  44),  was  passed  to  remove  any  doubts  respecting  what  had 
been  done. 
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Ministerial  responsibility  was  introduced  into  all  the  colonies 
with  the  new  constitutions,  and  vote  by  ballot  either  shortly  before 
or  not  long  afterwards. 

The  powers  of  both  Houses  in  all  the  colonies  ae  to  money-bills 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  England.  It 
only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  Victoria  the  first  Parliament 
met  on  the  21st  of  November,  1856,  and  in  its  first  session  altered 
the  new  constitution  by  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  introducing  registered  manhood 
suffrage.  The  duration  of  the  Assembly  has  been  fixed  at  three 
years,  and  the  number  of  its  members  increased  to  seventy-eight. 
In  1868  the  property  qualifications  for  both  members  and  electors 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  reduced  to  one-half  the  value 
required  under  the  Constitution  Act.  New  South  Wales  was  not 
long  in  adopting  universal  suffrage.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Council  is  now  twenty-seven,  and  of  the  Assembly  seventy-two. 
In  both  colonies,  however,  it  is  provided  that  persons  non-resident 
in  electoral  districts  shall  have  votes  in  them  if  possessed  of  any 
of  the  property  qualifications  specified  in  the  Constitution  Acts. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  universal  suffrage — and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them — its  adoption  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  so  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  consti- 
tutions, prevented  them  from  receiving  that  fair  trial  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  Placing,  as  they  did,  the  franchise  within  easy  reach 
of  every  man  possessed  of  the  least  industry  and  steadiness,  it  would 
surely  have  been  wise  to  have  left  them  unchanged  for  a  few  years, 
so  as  to  have  proved  them  by  practical  experience. 

To  pass  from  the  mere  recital  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Acts  of  the  five  self-governing  Australian  colonies,  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  these  enact- 
ments— it  will  be  observed  that  universal  suffrage  does  not  exist 
in  Tasmania  or  Queensland.  The  most  marked  feature  of  difference, 
however,  between  the  constitutions  of  Australia  is  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Upper  Chambers,  the  members  of  Legislative  Councils 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  being  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Governors,  and  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
being  elected  for  several  years  by  voters  with  high  qualifica- 
tions. 

We  shall  by  practical  experience  be  able  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  two  systems  more  fairly  distributes  political  power  among  the 
different  classes  in  the  community ;  which,  with  democratic  popular 
assemblies,  secures  the  larger  amount  of  legitimate  influence  to  the 
classes  possessed  of  property  and  education.  It  may  be  thought  that 
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an  Upper  House  of  life-members  is  more  likely  to  attain  this  object, 
and  to  prove  more  powerful  than  a  Chamber  chosen  by  election. 
The  former  must,  however,  eventually  merely  reflect  the  views  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Should  the  Assembly  become 
democratic,  or  decidedly  take  up  any  particular  line  of  policy  for  a 
few  years,  the  Council  must  sooner  or  later  hold  the  same  opinions, 
because  the  Governor's  ministers  being  taken  from  the  majority 
of  the  popular  Chamber,  he  will  be  obliged  to  act  under  their 
advice  in  filling  up  every  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  will  thus  practically  be  elected  by  the  Lower.  A  democratic 
Assembly  will,  therefore,  ultimately  create  a  democratic  Council. 
This  will  appear  a  perfection  to  those  who  think  the  will  of  the 
Assembly  should  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  importance  ;  but  will 
be  considered  a  disadvantage  by  those  who  hold  that  political  power 
should  be  more  evenly  divided  between  the  different  interests  which 
two  Houses  are  designed  to  represent.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
elective  Upper  House  is  a  substantial,  independent  power  in  the 
State ;  it  has  to  fear  no  creation  of  new  members,  such  as  might 
take  place  in  England  ;  its  influence  cannot  be  impaired  gradually 
by  the  Executive  filling  up  vacancies.  With  a  constituency  at  its 
back  of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  community, 
it  may  make  a  stand  where  neither  the  Upper  House  in  England, 
nor  in  New  South  Wales,  nor  in  Queensland,  could  venture  to  do  so. 
In  Victoria  the  strength  of  such  an  Upper  House  has,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  been  severely  put  to  the  proof.  Kightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Legislative  Council  refused  to  pass  Appropriation 
Bills  to  which,  it  contended,  certain  votes  were  improperly  tacked. 
For  months  on  both  occasions  the  Council  held  out,  and  in  the  end 
the  line  of  action  it  opposed  was  not  carried  out.  Democrats  may 
denounce  such  a  body  as  a  fertile  source  of  obstruction  to  the  popu- 
lar will,  and,  pointing  to  the  two  "  dead-locks,"  attribute  the  evils 
of  the  stoppage  of  supplies  to  the  power  of  the  Council;  men  of 
property  may  rejoice  that  the  House  in  which  they  are  represented 
has  proved  itself  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
colony ;  and  men  of  moderation  and  fairness  in  both  Houses  will  see  in 
the  struggles  that  have  taken  place  reason  for  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
conciliation  by  both  Houses,  and  for  abstaining  from  any  course  that 
might  strain  the  constitution.  Thus  the  recent  disagreement  must 
have  done  good  if  it  have  led  the  Victorians  to  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  constitution,  and  with  the  functions  and 
powers  of  its  constituent  parts.  Bills  have  frequently  been  rejected 
by  the  Council,  and  either  not  persisted  in  or  modified  by  the 
Assembly  ;  and  only  on  the  two  questions  referred  to,  arising  out  of 
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the  same  subject-matter  of  dispute,  has  there  been  a  "  dead-lock." 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  both  Houses  in 
Victoria  will  henceforth  work  harmoniously  together,  especially 
since  the  reduction  in  the  qualifications  for  the  Council  has  modified 
the  disparity  between  them. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  to  the  system  of  responsible  ministries 
in  Australia.  It  was  said  at  one  time,  with  more  pleasantry  than 
accuracy,  that  a  ministerial  crisis  was  the  normal  condition  of  the 
political  world  at  the  Antipodes.  At  first  there  were,  certainly,  in 
all  the  colonies  many  ministerial  changes,  naturally  arising  from  the 
new  state  of  things  and  from  the  absence  of  clearly  defined  political 
parties.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  late  Premier  of  Victoria, 
Sir  James  M'Culloch,  held  office  as  long  as  most  Prime  Ministers  in 
England  since  Lord  Liverpool.  Under  universal  suffrage,  where  the 
dead- weight  of  numbers  bears  down  the  balance  of  political  power, 
there  is  but  little  space  for  an  opposition  in  the  popular  chamber,  so 
that  a  minister  may  calculate  on  remaining  in  power  for  some  time. 
We  can  easily  see  how  it  would  have  been  had  responsible  ministries 
existed  in  the  United  States.  During  the  presidencies  of  Pierce 
and  Buchanan,  ministries  of  the  Southern  or  Democratic  party 
would  have  had  a  long  tenure  of  office,  and  since  the  first  election  of 
President  Lincoln  the  Eepublican  party  would  have  had  a  monopoly 
of  power. 

The  adaptation  of  the  constitution  of  the  mother-country  to 
the  circumstances  of  her  young  colonies  has  been  effected  with, 
perhaps,  as  few  alterations  as  could  have  been  expected.  In  New 
South  Wales,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  House  of  Peers,  like  that  of 
England,  was  made,  and  received  powerful  support.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Upper  Chambers  the  chief  dissimilarity  between  the 
constitutions  of  Old  England  and  her  children  appears ;  but  allowing 
for  this,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  franchise  is  much  wider  in  the 
colonies,  a  strong  family  likeness  is  still  observable.  The  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  colonial  legislatures  follow,  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  whenever  questions  of 
constitutional  law  or  parliamentary  privilege  arise,  its  precedents 
are  searched  and  its  usages  followed  as  infallible  authorities.  So 
frequently  have  they  been  appealed  to  in  Australia,  within  recent 
years,  that  the  people  there  are  probably  more  familiar  with  them 
than  those  in  this  country. 

To  set  up  his  household  gods  in  his  new  home  in  a  strange  land 
was  considered  the  duty  of  the  pious  in  ancient  times.  To  set  up 
both  his  religion  and  his  free  institutions,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  globe  he  becomes  a  colonist,  is  the  more  sacred  duty  and 
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privilege  of  the  Englishman.  His  countrymen  at  home  should  look 
with  the  deepest  interest  upon  his  success. 

I  venture  to  bring  forward  this  subject,  feeling  that;  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  everything  connected  with  the  colonies 
should  be  more  fully  discussed  and  more  generally  understood  in 
England ;  for  the  better  England  and  her  colonies  are  acquainted 
with  each  other,  the  stronger  must  be  their  attachment.  The  colonies, 
perhaps,  feel  more  warmly  towards  England  than  England  feels 
towards  them,  because  they  know  her  much  better  than  she  knows 
them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  institutions  of  the 
colonies  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood  in  this  country, 
especially  as  these  young  communities  are  rapidly  passing  away 
from  infancy,  and  the  time  will  be  upon  us,  sooner  perhaps  than  we 
at  present  imagine,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  upon 
what  footing  their  relations  with  the  mother-country  must  perma- 
nently subsist.  One  great  conclusion  I  desire  to  draw  from  the 
discussion  of  every  colonial  question,  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  union  of  mother-country  and  colonies  can  be  made,  and 
ought  to  become,  indissoluble.  I  see  nothing  in  the  freest  action 
of  the  free  institutions  of  the  self-governing  colonies  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  a  union. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  systems  of  self-government 
recently  established  in  Australia.  Time  would  not  permit  me  to 
enter  further  into  details,  or  to  deal  largely  in  speculations  as  to  the 
future.  It  cannot  but  be  profitable  to  observe  the  features  of  resem- 
blance, and  of  dissimilarity,  between  these  young  kindred  constitu- 
tions compared  with  each  other,  and  compared  with  the  grand  old 
parent  constitution  from  which  they  have  sprung ;  to  watch  the 
shape  which  the  offshoots  from  the  parent  tree,  which  has  stood  so 
many  ages,  are  assuming  in  a  different  land.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  centuries.  It  has  been  moulded 
and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and, 
being  moulded  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  that 
are  to  come,  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  many  generations  the  benefits 
of  wise  and  just  laws,  of  perfect  freedom  and  order.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  Australian  colonies,  taken  from  this  ancient  constitution 
— transplanted  from  this  nursery-ground  of  free  institutions — have 
just  struck  firm  root  in  a  new  soil.  Though  in  some  respects  we 
might  wish  they  were  different,  though  we  may  regret  the  adoption 
of  some  policies  to  which  they  have  led,  we  must  remember  what  in 
a  few  years  they  have  effected — the  creative  and  organising  power 
they  have  put  forth  in  a  land  where  everything  had  to  be  created 
and  organised— the  success  with  which  they  have  grappled  and 
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solved  the  problem  of  providing  good  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
goldfields — the  enlightened  liberality  with  which  they  have  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  classes — the  liberty,  law,  and 
order  which  under  them  exist  in  the  Colonies.  The  ancient  consti- 
tution of  these  kingdoms  has  passed  through  terrible  ordeals ;  but 
its  course  has  been  safely  steered  through  the  political  storms,  the 
mistakes,  the  passions,  the  crimes  of  the  past,  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  present.  With  the  experience  of  this  and  other  nations  to 
guide  and  to  warn  them,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  these  young 
colonies  will,  in  the  more  enlightened  and  civilised  times  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  so  steer  their  constitutions  through  the 
errors  and  difficulties  that  are  before  them,  that  one  or  two  hundred 
millions  of  future  Australians  may  inherit  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  order.  Her  ancient  constitution  has  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  providing  England  with  good  government ;  her  new  con- 
stitutions ought,  with  less  difficulty,  to  accomplish  the  same  work 
for  Australia.  They  have  as  high  and  as  important  functions 
to  discharge  as  ever  were  discharged  by  the  parent  constitution. 
Let  us  wish  them  even  greater  success  ;  but  should  they  only  succeed 
as  well,  they  will  secure  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world ! 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY,  Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON,  Bart.,  Mr. 
EDWARD  WILSON,  Mr.  WESTGARTH,  &c.,  with  the  author  of  the  Paper, 
took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  which  was  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  LABILLIERE. 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  March  21,  1870,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  NOR- 
MANBY,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  WILLIAM  WESTGARTH  read  the 
following  Paper : 

ON  THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION. 

EECALLING  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  ('  Eelations  of  the  Colonies 
to  the  Mother  Country ')  I  gave  to  the  Institute  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  preceding  Session,  I  have  to  notice  the  new  features  of  the 
question  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  greatly  enhanced  interest  which 
a  variety  of  recent  circumstances  have  given  it.  I  have  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  result  of  repeated  debates  inside  Parliament,  and  of 
public  meetings  and  agitation  outside,  evoked  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ceptional, and  for  a  time  critical,  condition  of  New  Zealand,  the 
relations  of  the  Colonies  are  at  this  moment  very  much  better  under- 
stood, and  consequently  are  a  subject  of  much  more  public  interest, 
than  they  were  even  but  twelve  months  ago. 

The  Old  Regime. — I  would  briefly  recal  where  my  previous  lecture 
left  the  question.  The  colonial  aspiration  was  ever  for  self-govern- 
ment, but  to  that  "  ever  "  the  Imperial  regulation  answer  for  long 
years  was  "  never  ;"  and  as  the  Colonies  kicked  and  struggled  under 
their  bonds,  the  impression  on  the  home  mind  was,  that  they  must 
kick  a  great  deal  more  should  the  bonds  be  removed.  But  all  that 
has  passed  away,  with  much  else  of  old  notions.  Latterly  the  colo- 
nial wishes  have  been  cordially  met,  and  the  result  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  highly  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 

The  New  System. — But  this  change  had  one  accompaniment  in  the 
Imperial  mind.  The  long-accustomed  yearly  drain  from  the  home 
exchequer  on  colonial  account  must  now  cease-  The  self-governing 
must  also  be  self-supporting.  The  Colonies  have  practically  ac- 
cepted the  equity  and  commonsense  of  this  view.  There  are  still 
a  few  exceptional  cases  lingering  on  from  the  old  regime  arrange- 
ments ;  but,  speaking  generally,  all  the  principal  Colonies  are  now 
financially  independent.  The  cost  of  military  in  the  Colonies  is 
now  the  only  remaining  Imperial  outlay.  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  his 
speech  on  the  War  Estimates  on  the  3rd  instant,  presents  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  demand  on  this  head ;  the  amount  for  the  present 
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year,  1,596,538Z.,  showing  a  great  reduction  upon  even  that  of  the 
year  before — 2,237,866Z.,  not  to  mention  from  two  to  three  times 
these  amounts  only  a  few  years  earlier.  When  the  military  and 
convict  colonies  are  excluded,  as  of  course  they  should  be  in  this 
estimate,  the  amount  for  1870-1  is  further  reduced  to  two-fifths.  The 
Australian  Colonies  should  be  entirely  dropped  from  the  list,  as  a 
nominal  balance  of  less  than  5000/.,  ostensibly  expended  on  the  group, 
is  understood  to  arise  merely  from  the  home  mode  of  arranging  the 
whole  military  cost. 

The  New  Zealand  Incident. — Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Colonial 
relations  when  the  case  of  New  Zealand  broke  in  upon  their  placid 
surface.  The  late  fresh  outbreak  of  native  hostilities  had  made  the 
colony's  condition  alarming,  especially  in  prospect  of  embarrassed 
finances,  and  after  some  hesitation  the  colonial  ministry  besought 
Imperial  aid.  This  was  not  only  refused  by  Lord  Granville,  but 
the  refusal  was  accompanied  by  an  order  recalling  forthwith  all  the 
military  remaining  in  the  colony.  The  Imperial  policy,  as  lately 
explained  in  Parliament,  and  of  which  this  step  was  an  illustration, 
was  that  each  colony  must  be  responsible  for  its  own  internal  order, 
while  the  Imperial  power  would  protect  it  during  foreign  war.  The 
policy  of  recalling  the  troops  from  all  the  colonies  had  been  decided 
on  by  the  preceding  Conservative  Government.  The  Minister  of 
War  further  stated,  on  the  3rd  instant,  that  the  Colonial  Office 
policy  was  also  that  of  the  whole  Government.  The  objects  in  view 
were  threefold — to  reduce  expenses,  to  give  the  greatest  effect  to 
the  military  force  by  gathering  it  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
lastly,  to  arouse  the  Colonies  to  provide  adequate  defences  of  their 
own.  Lord  Granville  was  further  emphatic  on  the  disadvantages 
of  a  divided  authority,  as  the  military  could  not  be  left  to  colonial 
command. 

The  Agitation  at  Home. — So  far  the  results  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. I  will  now  take  up  the  outside  agitation.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  Cannon  Street  meetings.  As  that  movement  called  up 
important  principles,  some  notice  of  its  course  would  illustrate  this 
Colonial  Question. 

Lord  Granville's  despatch  to  New  Zealand  of  the  21st  of  March 
last  year  was  the  originating  cause  of  the  movement.  Many  here, 
interested  in  the  colon}',  feared  that  its  uncompromising  and  un- 
courteous  terms,  under  views  the  Colony  might  well  consider  of  a  very 
disputable  character,  might  alike  alienate  the  colonists,  and  encourage 
the  native  resistance  and  atrocities.  It  was  followed  by  a  pungent 
protest,  signed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  late  Governor,  and  several 
other  ex-colonial  officials  then  in  this  country.  Next  came  meetings 
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of  colonists  and  others  interested,  who  endeavoured  to  express  to 
the  Government  their  apprehensions  for  the  colony,  and  its  probable 
need  of  Imperial  aid.  One  party  of  these  colonists  branched  off  to 
organise  the  project  of  a  grand  colonial  conference,  with  the  object 
of  checking  or  rebuking  the  supposed  indifference  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  colonial  connection.  Several  months  afterwards 
came  the  Cannon  Street  meetings,  with  their  various  resolutions  on 
the  Colonial  Question. 

The  happy  turn  which  New  Zealand  affairs  took  shortly  after 
tended  to  end  the  agitation  on  this  side.  The  one  concrete  kernel 
of  the  Colonial  Question  was  gradually  disappearing.  When  Lord 
Granville's  despatch  reached  the  colony,  the  condition  was  still 
critical — so  much  so,  that  its  orders  were  not  then  carried  out,  and 
apparently  with  good  judgment,  for  other  favouring  events  were 
just  in  operation.  A  new  ministry  had  succeeded,  possessing  much 
of  the  native  goodwill.  The  North  Island  goldfields  absorbed  even 
native  attention,  and  the  natives  themselves,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  showing  signs  of  a  longing  for  peace  and  security.  The  com- 
bined result  has  been  that  all  troubles  seem  on  the  eve  of  termina- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
opens  upon  the  colony. 

Another  cause  of  ending  the  meetings  was,  that  the  movement  was 
made,  in  spite  of  the  colonist  section  of  it,  a  party  question.  The 
pro-Government  press  opposed  it,  and  the  anti-Government  press 
supported  it.  One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  agitation  had  been 
that  colonists  in  this  country  could  co-operate  for  objects  strictly 
colonial,  in  freedom  from  the  home  party  politics.  I  think  that  on 
this  account  we  might  still  cherish  the  hope — a  hope  encouraged  by 
the  existence  already  of  this  Institute — of  a  grand  colonial  reunion 
in  this  country,  through  which  ten  thousand  minds,  stored  with 
knowledge  and  experience  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe,  might  be  brought  together  into  daily  association. 

Cause  of  the  Agitation. — I  revert  to  Cannon  Street  only  to  mention 
the  first  series  of  resolutions,  because  these,  in  their  restricted  and 
definite  aim,  represented  the  original  movement.  Other  more  com- 
prehensive and  general  objects  were  attempted,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness had  ended  in  some  confusion  of  ideas.  These  resolutions  affirmed 
the  success  of  colonial  self-government,  and  the  colonial  obligation 
to  pay  all  its  costs,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  preceding  regime 
had  left  obligations  involving  the  Home  Government ;  that  New 
Zealand  was  one  such  case,  as  the  Home  Government  was  retiring 
from  the  costly  heritage  of  the  native  question,  which  it  had  insisted 
at  first  on  taking  charge  of ;  that,  besides,  there  was  rebellion  against 
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the  Queen's  rule  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which  should  be  an 
Imperial  as  well  as  a  Colonial  question.  The  unsuitable  constitution 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  adverted  to,  and  then  followed  a  paragraph 
on  emigration— a  subject,  however,  not  directly  connected  with  this 
question,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  here. 

The  first  Colonial  Office  despatch  of  March  2 1 , 1869,  was  succeeded 
by  a  second  of  October  7,  still  more  peremptory  in  its  character,  and 
definitively  ordering  the  removal  of  the  troops.  But  as  the  crisis  of 
the  colony's  condition  seems  to  have  passed,  no  bad  effects  are  anti- 
cipated. An  important  fact  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Granville,  in 
his  reply  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  question  of 
absolutely  withdrawing  the  military — a  fact  that  might  with 
advantage  have  been  made  known  at  an  earlier  stage.  He  said  that, 
short  of  abandoning  the  fixed  Imperial  policy,  every  means  of  aiding 
New  Zealand  had  been  ordered.  There  was  to  be  "  every  possible 
demonstration  with  our  naval  forces  in  support  of  the  colonists,"  and 
full  liberty  was  given  to  officers  and  men  now  on  the  spot  to  remain, 
by  accepting  service  under  the  colony. 

In  reviewing  all  this  part  of  the  colonial  subject,  it  might  be 
called,  emphatically,  a  mixed  case.  The  general  policy  towards  the 
Colonies  was  undoubtedly  right.  The  question  was  as  to  the  mode 
with  New  Zealand  in  that  colony's  exceptional  circumstances. 
These  despatches  are  very  caustic  medicine — curative  medicine  no 
doubt,  in  the  direction  intended,  and,  happily,  now  proving  itself 
such ;  but  of  that  rough  sort  that  might  have  killed  the  weak  patient 
and  such  as  could  not  be  pleasantly  remembered  even  by  the  strong. 
The  "  argument "  of  the  despatches  was  mostly  unseasonable,  besides 
being,  as  all  parties  might  admit,  disputable.  Ten  thousand  pages  of 
Bluebook  may  be  searched  with  ability  and  success  from  the  Impe- 
rial side ;  but  the  result  is  exposed  to  be  torn  to  shreds  by  well- 
informed  colonists,  who  search  the  same  diversified  register  in  the 
colonial  interests.  All  that  was  done  in  New  Zealand,  says  the 
Colonial  Minister,  whoever  done  by,  was  done  for  the  colony,  and  no 
claim  lies  against  the  Home  Government — rather  the  reverse.  But 
the  colonists  think,  and  are  proud  to  think,  that  what  was  done  was 
for  the  Empire.  They  are  told,  in  effect,  that  rebellion  in  New 
Zealand  is  only  a  Colonial,  not  an  Imperial  concern.  Should  we  not 
rather  occupy  the  higher  ground,  and  command  our  Colonies,  as 
parts  of  the  Empire,  to  do  their  duty  to  it  and  to  themselves,  when- 
ever occasion  requires,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability?  They  would 
exert  themselves  much  more  willingly  if  spoken  to  in  this  way. 

Colonial  Office  Reform.— I  would  next  allude  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
It  might  be  described  as  the  unreformed  section  of  a  reformed  system 
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— the  only  place  where  our  constitutionalism  did  not  penetrate. 
Responsibility  and  publicity  were  wanting.  At  the  late  public 
meetings  it  transpired,  from  the  few  who  were  aware  of  it,  that  a 
smouldering  irritation  had  existed  for  years  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  had  this  gone  on,  "  to  drive  the  colony 
out  of  the  Empire,"  as  certain  not  incompetent  judges  deemed  quite 
possible,  the  home  public  might  have  been  as  much  astonished,  and 
as  little  prepared,  as  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
or  the  county  of  Kent. 

Suggestions. — It  behoves  those  who  challenge  what  is,  to  suggest 
something  instead.  I  will  try  something  in  that  way.  A  want  of 
the  day  seems  to  be  some  conspicuous  body  in  this  country,  possess- 
ing actual  colonial  experience,  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the 
Colonial  Office.  We  know,  surely  enough,  that  the  Colonies  will  not 
send  delegates  to  form  any  separate  and  independent  **  conference." 
Perhaps  it  is  as  certain  they  would  not  send  representatives  for  a 
sort  of  Court  of  advice  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  not  to  allude  to  the 
small  attraction  such  a  heterogeneous  irruption  into  his  camp  might 
have  to  that  high  functionary.  Such  projects  contemplated  some- 
thing entirely  new,  and  this  is  usually  a  difficulty  with  our  old 
political  system. 

I  would  suggest,  rather,  the  extension  of  an  existing  institution. 
The  ex-Governors  of  our  chief  colonies  represented  quite  a  storehouse 
of  the  required  qualities.  Make  them  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  further  diversify  colonial  views  by  the  addition  of 
ex-colonists,  who  have  occupied  in  their  colonies  the  higher  posi- 
tions of  public  life.  There  is  a  "Judicial  Committee"  of  the 
Council,  why  not  also  a  Colonial  Committee  ?  It  might  be  equally 
useful,  although  in  a  different  way. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  idea  by  another  consideration.  These 
ex-Governors,  after  a  career  of  almost  regal  splendour,  return  home 
to  neglect  and  political  extinction — nay  more,  even  sometimes  to 
destitution.  Happily,  such  an  unseemly  contrast  has  been  partially 
remedied  by  the  lately  instituted  pension  list,  but  it  is  still  due  to 
the  case  that  some  of  that  high  status  conferred  on  persons  deemed 
worthy  of  it,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  should  be  continued  to 
the  end. 

The  Question  from  Colonial  View. — I  have  hitherto  occupied  chiefly 
the  Imperial  standpoint,  and  I  propose  now  to  take  my  view  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Colonies.  Here  a  chief  difficulty  is  the  separa- 
tive tendency.  The  Victoria  resolutions  of  Mr.  Higginbotham, 
brought  to  us  two  mails  ago,  are  fatal  to  all  notions,  like  Earl  Grey's, 
of  a  closer  Imperial  unity  at  the  cost  of  some  surrender  of  colonial 
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self-government.  The  self-government  views  are  rather  imperious 
than  Imperial,  and  heartily  abuse  even  the  offices  of  old  Victorians, 
who,  as  no  longer  on  the  colonial  soil,  have  ceased  to  have  any 
voice.  The  growing  colonial  disposition  is  not  to  interfere  or  be 
interfered  with,  and  on  this  account  all  attempts  even  to  federate 
adjacent  colonies  have  as  yet  failed  in  Australia.  The  difficulties  in 
the  Canadian  Dominion  may  be  remembered,  and  also  that  success 
was  much  due  to  a  judicious  Imperial  intervention.  The  same 
might  assist  elsewhere.  The  principle  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  and 
the  Imperial  voice,  wisely  given,  is  always  powerful. 

Tariffs. — Tariff  questions  form  another  subject  which  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Colonies.  Tariff  principles,  as  the  subjects 
of  party  compromise  in  each  colony,  were  generally  deficient  in  any 
principle.  There  were  always  in  the  chief  colonies  two  parties  on 
this  subject — one  advocating  the  Imperial  policy  of  Free-trade,  the 
other  a  Protection  system  more  or  less  ;  the  one  policy  uppermost 
in  one  colony,  the  other  in  another.  Interference  here  must  be 
judicious,  but  the  Empire's  policy  and  interests  require  some  super- 
vision ;  and  the  Colonies  generally  would  be  disposed  to  listen, 
even  on  this  subject,  to  Imperial  counsels,  and  to  submit  to  Imperial 
vetoes. 

Colonial  Crown  Lands,  &c. — The  colonial  Crown  lands  are  another 
question  attracting  attention  now  in  connection  with  the  necessity 
for  emigration,  their  control  and  management  having  passed  to  the 
respective  colonies.  I  approve  the  policy  of  this  transfer.  Previously, 
the  Home  Government  made  land  laws,  for  the  colonists  to  submit 
to ;  now  the  Colonial  Governments,  being  on  the  spot,  are  able  to 
make  the  laws  suit  the  people.  There  is  a  popular  mistake  as  to  the 
value  of  these  lands.  In  themselves,  with  very  little  exception,  they 
have  no  value  (questions  of  political  value  excluded),  as  our 
Government  knows  to  its  cost ;  for  it  has  always  found  that  the 
cost  of  a  civilised  government  is  more  for  many  years  than  can  be 
got  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  even  with  taxes  to  boot.  We 
have  therefore  given  up  founding  new  colonies,  but  will  make  over 
plenty  of  land  to  any  others  competent  and  willing  to  do  so — as  was 
the  case  with  South  Australia,  in  undertaking  its  northern  settle- 
ment, some  years  ago,  with  a  dower  of  above  250  million  acres. 
Then,  again,  the  value  of  Crown  lands  within  settlements,  and  wholly 
due  to  such  settlements,  is  due  to  the  settlement's  own  treasury,  and 
generally  all  needed  there.  The  proceeds  of  these  lands  were 
formerly  at  the  Imperial  disposal,  for  sending  our  poorer  country- 
men to  the  Colonies.  The  latter  still  partially  continued  that 
system,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  is  compatible  even  with  their 
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own  interests.  But  that  is  a  delicate  subject  to  meddle  with  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  plan  of  an  outside  authority  regularly  appropriating 
the  land  proceeds  could  not  be  reasonably  continued  after  a  certain 
stage  of  a  colony's  life. 

If  the  Colonies  hold  strongly  to  these  and  other  rights  of  self- 
government,  they  do  not  grudge  disbursement  in  other  direc- 
tions. Most  of  them  are  providing  liberally  for  defences.  Victoria, 
before  alluded  to,  engages  to  provide  sufficient,  at  her  sole  cost,  to 
repel  even  foreign  war. 

Mr.  Westgarth  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  the  colonial  trade,  a  large  proportion  of  which  would  pre- 
ferentially follow  "the  flag."  He  explained  what  this  meant, 
showing  that  it  implied  no  contradiction  to  economic  principles. 
There  are  usually,  he  remarked,  three  principal  obstacles  to  any 
country's  foreign  trade — namely,  the  foreign  element,  the  different 
language,  and  the  different  moneys  and  measures.  Their  united 
effect  is  to  throw  trade,  to  a  very  appreciable  extent,  into  a  groove 
of  nationality,  and  this  effect  has  been  summarily  designated  "  the 
power  of  the  flag." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  WILSON  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  a  good  colonist,  like 
Mr.  Westgarth,  should  have  given  in  his  speech  adherence  to  what 
had  always  appeared  to  the  speaker  as  a  very  marked  fallacy. 
Latterly  a  good  deal  had  been  preached  about  the  defences  of  the 
Colonies  necessarily  keeping  pace  with  their  accession  of  self- 
governing  institutions ;  he,  the  speaker,  would  go  as  far  as  any  one 
in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  Colonies  to  rely  upon 
themselves,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  the  face  of  a 
stern  necessity,  they  must  have  to  lay  aside  those  pastoral  pursuits 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves,  and  defend  their  homes  and 
adopted  country  He  was  surprised  at  informed  men  coming  to  an 
assembly  of  that  character  and  talking  about  the  Colonies  being 
self  depending,  when  no  two  of  them  agreed  upon  any  one  point. 
Some  of  them  who  claimed  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
and  came  forward  as  champions,  were  flatly  told  afterwards,  by  those 
in  whose  interests  they  had  been  working,  that  their  efforts  and 
speeches  were  repudiated,  that  the  champions  know  nothing  about 
the  feelings  of  those  they  represented.  They  had  a  notable  instance 
of  that  lately  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  which  was  rich  and 
capable  of  a  great  degree  of  defence.  But  how  could  it  be  said,  that 
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simply  because  self-governing  institutions  had  been  conceded  to 
them,  that  therefore  they  were  in  a  position  to  fight  to  the  last  for 
what  they  had  got,  and  maintain  their  own  against  all  odds.  Corn- 
pare  Victoria  with  New  Zealand,  where  a  formidable  rising  had 
taken  place,  the  whole  strength  of  which  they  had  not  yet  seen ; 
for  the  Maori  were  a  dangerous  race  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
they  were  numerous  and  had  most  powerful  strongholds,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  future  as  gloomy  and  fraught  with  trouble.  Then, 
again,  the  Colonies  at  the  Cape  and  Natal  were  in  a  much  more 
ticklish  position.  There  was  the  nucleus  of  an  army  sufficient  to 
keep  any  number  of  warlike  natives  in  check.  The  Cape  had  not  yet 
been  given  self-governing  institutions,  but  who  was  there  who  would 
contend  that,  by  conceding  them  the  Cape  would  be  one  whit  better 
able  to  defend  itself,  or,  that  because  self-governing  institutions  had 
been  given  them,  we  had  no  longer  a  right  to  support  and  succour 
our  brethren  there  ?  He  failed  to  see  that  there  was  necessarily  any 
connection  whatever  between  self-governing  institutions  and  an 
ability  or  power  for  (self  protection.  They  had  self-governing 
institutions  conceded  them  because  we  knew  they  were  best,  but 
residents  on  the  spot,  that  is  the  Colonists  themselves,  were 
better  judges  of  what  was  requisite  and  necessary  than  people  living 
thousands  of  miles  away.  It  struck  him  that  there  was  a  gross  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  realities  of  the  case,  when  he  found  that  the 
concession  of  something  like  representative  institutions  to  a  colony 
was  to  be  construed  as  a  measure  of  its  power  of  defence. 

Mr.  MACFIE,  M.P.,  felt  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Westgarth  for 
his  paper.  The  questions  he  had  touched  upon  were  of  such  a 
magnitude,  and  so  diverse,  that  it  was  impossible  all  men  could 
agree  upon  every  minute  point ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  in  the 
main,  he  agreed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Westgaj'th  in  the  statements 
and  opinions  expressed  that  evening.  But  the  expedient  which 
Mr.  Westgarth  proposed,  as  a  something  to  help  them  out  of  the 
difficulty,  he  looked  upon  as  temporary  only.  He  looked  forward 
to  propositions  of  a  very  grave  nature — grave,  because  of  the  deep 
necessity  which  caused  it  to  be  made.  On  the  one  hand,  they  would 
hear  propositions  from  some  quarters  for  breaking  up  the  Colonial 
Empire.  He  was  glad  that  public  attention  was  being  directed  to 
the  matter,  and  public  feeling  being  informed  of  the  precipice  to 
which  the  country  was  being  so  rapidly  hurried.  It  was  remarkable 
to  any  one  who  went  into  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
lands  to  the  Colonies,  how  generous  the  mother  country  had  been, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  unfeeling.  The  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  exclude  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  but 
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if  they  did  so,  they  did  it  to  their  own  loss,  and  their  own  detriment, 
as  well  as  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Another  point  to  which  there  had  been  a  great  want  of  considera- 
tion was,  that  colonization  had  been  conducted  from  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  in  such  a  manner  treated,  as  though  there  were  a 
desire  that  some  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  British  Empire 
should  cease  to  be  British.  If  England  lost  some  of  her  Colonies 
she  would  cease  to  be  a  great  power,  though  she  might  still  remain 
possessed  of  great  territory.  The  way  in  which  the  Colonies 
were  now  being  treated  reminded  him  of  an  old  Scottish  song, 
called  "  The  Barrin'  o'  the  Door,"  in  which  husband  and  wife  on 
going  to  bed  remembered  that  the  door  was  no'  barr'd,  and  then  they 
quarrelled  as  to  which  should  get  up  and  bar  the  door,  the  quarrel 
lasted  so  long  that  while  they  were  squabbling  as  to  who  should  do  it, 
some  thieves  com'  i'  th'  house  and  walk'd  off  wi'  mony  gude  things ; 
but  let  them  all  fervently  hope  that  that  would  no'  be  the  case  wi 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Let  them  hope  that  the  parallel  he  had 
drawn  would  na'  apply  to  the  British  Empire  and  her  colonial 
dependencies. 

Mr.  GOODLIFFE  considered  the  speech  they  had  just  heard  an 
exemplification  of  the  terror  of  the  public  mind  upon  colonial 
questions,  and  the  doubts  felt  in  respect  to  them.  There  had  been 
so  many  views  expressed,  and  so  many  ideas  quite  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  each  had  been  insisted  upon  with  such  vigour  and 
tenacity,  that  the  public  were  at  a  loss  to  find  out  upon  what  point 
colonists  themselves  agreed.  For  a  long  time  the  Government  of 
this  country  adopted  the  policy  of  treating  the  Colonies  as  children, 
giving  them  governors  and  all  requisites,  and  now  after  they  had 
been  asserting  their  manhood,  and  were  required  to  run  alone,  there 
was  a  great  outcry.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Cardwell's 
policy  of  maintaining  the  great  bulk  of  our  army  at  home,  and  for 
home  purposes,  was  a  wise  one.  If  the  colonists  thought  their 
possessions  worth  having,  they  ought  to  think  them  worth  fighting 
for,  and  be  able  to  maintain  them  against  all  comers.  That,  however, 
did  not  apply  to  all,  because  some  were  of  necessity  quite  unable  to  do 
it.  He  thought  Lord  Granville  had  used  words  most  unwise,  and 
calculated  unduly  to  alarm,  when  he  said  that  any  colonies  wishing 
to  separate  themselves  would  find  no  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way. 
As  to  the  principle  of  a  consultation  council,  he  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  not  to  have  men  upon  it  who  once  possessed  power  of 
acquiring  information,  because  the  Colonies  changed  and  grew  so 
rapidly,  but  to  have  men  who  knew  the  Colonies,  as  at  present 
existing,  and  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
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Mr.  MACARTHUH  said  it  had  been  observed  during  the  evening, 
that  colonists  had  it  in  their  power  to  exclude  the  population  of  the 
mother  country,  but  he  wished  to  correct  any  false  impression  which 
the  remark  might  produce.  If  the  colonists  had  the  power,  they 
never  exercised  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  everything  possible  to 
encourage  immigration  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  colonists 
were  prepared  to  receive  all  emigrants  from  the  mother  country  with 
open  arms.  In  Victoria  land  could  be  had  for  5s.  per  acre,  and  a 
Land  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Victorian  Assembly  to  offer 
land  as  low  as  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  He  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  what 
had  been  said  as  to  Mr.  Cardwell's  policy  generally,  but  as  affecting 
New  Zealand  in  particular,  it  was  harsh  in  the  extreme.  The 
country  had  never  been  settled.  There  had  always  been  disturb- 
ances, and  the  country  ought  to  have  been  purged  and  quieted,  and 
handed  over  in  a  state  of  quietude  and  peace  to  the  colonists,  who 
might  then  have  been  fairly  and  properly  charged  with  maintaining 
peace  and  order.  That  had  not  been  done,  and  the  treatment  of 
New  Zealand  had  been  harsh  in  the  extreme  and  most  ungenerous. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  felt  sure  all  present  would  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Westgarth  for  his  excellent  address,  though  no 
gentleman  present  would  go  with  him  entirely  in  all  his  propositions. 
He  adverted  to  the  various  points  in  the  debate,  and  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  briefly  replied,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


E  2 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  April  4,  1870,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMERIE  read  the 
following  Paper : 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COLONIES  TO  THE 
PARENT  STATE, 

BY  A.  C.  CATTANACH,  ESQ.,  TORONTO. 

Now  that  the  English  people  have  recovered  from  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  eloquence,  they  appear  to  be  disposed  to  grant 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  the  Colonies,  if  some  feasible 
scheme  for  the  purpose  can  be  proposed. 

Colonists,  who  profess  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  Imperial 
aspect  of  the  Colonial  question,  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
maintain  a  connection  with  the  Empire  at  almost  any  risk. 

This  feeling,  whether  founded  on  patriotism  or  interest,  gives 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Colonial  problem  may  be  solved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  without  resorting  to  extremes. 

Colonists,  after  all  that  England  has  done,  are  not  so  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  or  wish,  that  on  any  modification  of  their  present  rela- 
tions with  the  mother-country,  they  should  have  all  the  advantage, 
or  indeed  more  than  an  equivalent. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  easy  solution  of  this 
question  arises  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  England  is  pre- 
pared, in  her  own  interest,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  or  run  any  risk,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  connection  with  her  outside  possessions.  If 
the  comments  of  a  part  of  the  press,  the  opinions  of  a  considerable 
number  of  thinking  men,  and  more  especially  the  utterances  in 
Parliament,  when  questions  indirectly,  and  not  very  remotely,  re- 
lating to  the  tenure  of  the  Colonies  have  been  raised,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  reliable  indications  of  public  opinion,  there  is  room  for 
doubt  whether  England  has  duly  considered  the  question. 

The  British  ratepayer  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  system  which, 
if  continued,  would  be  a  burden  to  him  ;  and,  labouring  under  this 
burden,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  first  impulse  should  be  to  shake 
it  off  altogether,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
lean  on  the  paternal  arm,  that  they  are  apt  to  weigh  too  heavily  on 
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it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  condition  of  colonial  inertia,  which  is 
disadvantageous  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Colonial  question  has  not  been  much  considered  in  England 
until  lately ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  that  with  the  Irish  and  other 
pressing  questions  engrossing  her  attention,  she  may  not  have  given 
to  this  subject  that  consideration  which  some  of  the  Colonies,  of 
necessity,  have  given  to  it,  from  its  being  a  matter  of  present,  and 
perhaps  vital,  interest  to  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  besides  the  question  of  interest,  there 
are,  between  England  and  some  at  least  of  the  colonies,  ties  of 
reciprocal  obligation. 

Colonists  must  not  forget  what  England  has  done  for  them  in 
their  hour  of  weakness  and  of  need  ;  nor  should  England  forget  that 
colonies  are  the  offspring  of  her  aggressive  policy,  and  that,  in 
changing  her  policy,  she  cannot  ignore  the  claims  of  those  who  risked 
everything  on  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy. 

What  is  really  wanted,  I  believe,  in  order  to  unify  all  parties,  is 
the  proposition  of  some  scheme  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that  union 
is  feasible.  All  the  schemes  heretofore  proposed  have  been  predi- 
cated on  the  basis,  speaking  generally,  of  a  system  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  colonies  alike ;  or  they  have  been  proposed  in  such 
general  terms  as  not  to  answer  the  ends  designed. 

One  has  proposed  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
another  has  proposed  an  alliance  of  an  unexplained  nature ;  another 
a  fixed  Council  in  England,  which  would  have  Imperial  powers,  as 
it  were,  and  govern  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  of  the 
most  mixed  and  diverse  character,  extending  all  round  the  world ; 
and  many  of  them  independent,  in  all  except  in  name,  and  more 
amenable  to  public  caprice  than  England  itself  is.  The  result  would 
be,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  Colonies  would  be  powerless,  because  of 
the  diversity  of  their  interests,  the  insignificance  of  their  representa- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  Home  members  to  understand  or 
take  any  interest  in  questions  which  apparently  did  not  concern 
them ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  Council,  that  it  would  be  so  trammelled — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  colonial  members  are  concerned — by  the  several 
colonial  governments,  as  to  be  powerless.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  country  like  Canada,  for  instance — with  possessions,  in  hand 
or  in  prospect,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  with  one 
of  the  most  important  fisheries  in  the  world;  with  a  mercantile 
navy  the  third,  or  perhaps  the  second,  in  the  world ;  with  a  popula- 
tion numbering  4,000,000,  and  fast  increasing,  and  situated  as  it  is 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  ever  active  American  race — would 
submit  to  give  irrevocable  powers  to  any  representative. 
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A  scheme,  to  be  successful,  must  be  one  by  which  all  the  different 
circumstances  and  interests  of  the  various  colonies  can  be  separately 
considered,  in  reference  to  their  relations  with  England  and  with 
one  another.  Every  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  Not 
to  speak  of  those  colonies  which  are  merely  military  or  naval  stations, 
there  are  many  of  such  a  mixed  kind,  that  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  each  case  should  be  separately  considered  when  it  is  ripe  for  it. 

This  can  be  done  by  a  mixed  Commission,  composed  of  members 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  or  in  perpetuity,  as  she 
may  think  proper  ;  of  representatives  from  the  colony  whose  case  is 
under  consideration,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  of 
representatives  from  any  other  colonies  that  may  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  conference. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  defining  the  point  at  which  such 
conferences  should  take  place,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  act  in  an 
open  arbitrary  manner,  and  would  leave  this  scheme  to  the  very 
difficulty  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  avoid. 

The  point  may  be  that  at  which  a  colony  feels  that  it  is  prepared 
to  emerge  from  its  chrysalis  state ;  or  it  may  refer  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  its  existence,  or  to  various  periods  in  its  life. 

Assuming  that  there  are  colonies  which  are  destined  to  become 
great  nations,  they  must,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  inde- 
pendent. Before,  however,  arriving  at  this  point,  they  go  through 
various  phases  of  existence,  which  may  make  a  modification  of  their 
relations  with  the  parent  country  necessary  or  advisable. 

And  who  will  say  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  mutual  arrangement, 
to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  connection  shall  exist,  or  be 
from  time  to  time  varied ;  or  by  which  colonies  shall  emerge  from 
their  dependence,  and  become  nations,  under  conditions  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  each  case,  and  consistent  with  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  whole  Empire  ? 

I  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  that  this  can  be  done  in  every 
case,  knowing  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  inbred  in  Englishmen  ; 
that  colonists  are  eminently  loyal ;  and  having  for  a  precedent  the 
notable  instance  of  Canadian  Confederation,  which  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  such  conferences  as  I  speak  of,  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
of  race,  religion,  and  trade,  which  were,  considering  the  condition 
of  the  country,  perhaps  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  disturbing 
elements  in  America,  before  the  rebellion,  and  in  England  now. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Empire  were  once  defined  and  understood,  a 
feeling  of  union  and  common  interest  would  spring  up,  which  would 
tend  to  smooth  over  difficulties  that  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
almost  insurmountable. 
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What  is  required  in  order  to  produce  this  feeling,  and  to  conso- 
lidate the  British  Empire,  is  a  species  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  shall  call  "  Confederation,"  which  shall  embrace  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain,  which  she  may  choose  to  include  in  it ; 
which  shall  distinguish  between  Colonies,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, in  defining  their  relations ;  which  shall  permit  Colonies  to 
assume  national  functions  when  they  are  ripe  for  them ;  which 
shall  bind  the  new  powers,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  in  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Empire,  of  such  limited  nature  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  ;  which  shall  put  all  the  members  of  the  Confederation  on  an 
equality  as  regards  customs  or  duties,  or,  at  all  events,  shall  dis- 
tinguish in  their  favour,  if  they  desire  it,  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  which  shall,  by  encouraging  emigration  to  the  colonies, 
promote  and  perpetuate  British  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  Australia,  and  even  New  Zealand,  it  seems  quite 
feasible  that  this  scheme  could  be  applied. 

The  chances  of  a  collision  with  other  nations,  arising  from  such 
an  alliance,  would  in  their  case  be  so  remote,  as  not  to  create  any 
serious  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  an  alliance. 

It  would  also  be  conceded,  that  the  aid  and  comfort  which  Aus- 
tralia could  give  England  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  or  even  now, 
would,  in  the  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  be  not  much  less 
than  eqivalent  to  the  advantage  of  the  status  which  such  an  alliance 
would  give  Australia  on  entering  on  the  list  of  nations.  And  if  the 
aggregate  assistance  which  the  colonies  could  thus  give  to  England 
is  considered,  no  one  can  deny  that  in  a  short  time  the  result  would 
be  stupendous.  Some  estimate  can  be  formed  on  this  head,  from 
the  circumstance  that  Canada,  during  the  late  American  rebellion, 
was  able  to  furnish  40,000  recruits  to  the  Northern  armies  without 
feeling  the  drain. 

England,  with  a  belt  of  allied  Powers  all  round  the  world,  would 
be  pre-eminent  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  most  difficult  case  of  all  to  deal  with  would  be  Canada  ;  but 
here  the  difficulty  is  exaggerated,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  opinion 
goes,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

There  are  two  principal  objections  made  to  the  proposition  to 
give  Canada  independence.  One  is,  that  independence  would  result 
in  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  the  other,  that  England  would 
run  the  risk  of  collision,  if  not  of  war,  with  the  United  States  by 
entering  into  such  an  alliance. 

As  to  the  first,  I  think  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  such  an 
apprehension.  There  is  no  annexation  feeling  in  Canada ;  and  if 
Canada  became  independent,  and  a  member  of  the  alliance,  there 
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would  be  less  risk  than  there  is  now  of  her  drifting  to  annexation — 
as  she  would  have,  in  addition  to  her  strongly  British  feeling,  a 
national  spirit,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  constitution  of 
States.  The  dangers  of  absorption,  from  the  powerful  influences  of 
commerce,  would  also  be  less,  or  at  all  events  not  greater,  than  they 
are  now.  They  would  not  be  greater  so  long  as  Canadians  could 
traffic,  in  free  trade,  with  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
would  be  less  when  the  impulse  of  a  young  and  vigorous  nationality 
was  given  to  enterprise. 

And  would  separation  make  Canada  more  liable  to  be  absorbed  by 
force  by  the  United  States  ?  Most  certainly  not,  with  such  an  alliance. 

All  the  questions  that  have  hitherto  imperilled  Canada,  except- 
ing the  Fisheries  question,  were  of  Imperial  origin.  Between  two 
such  nations  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  disputes  must, 
of  necessity,  be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  while  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Canada,  until  Canada  became 
a  dangerous  rival  to  the  United  States.  The  best  guarantee  for  the 
future  is  the  past.  And,  besides  all  this,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  recklessly  provoke  a  war  with  a  Power  backed 
by  the  moral  and  material  support  of  England,  and  which  could 
now  bring  50,000  of  the  best  seamen  on  the  American  continent, 
and  400,000  ablebodied  men,  into  action — men  who,  albeit  they  are 
not  trained  soldiers  all  of  them,  are  yet  accustomed  to  what  is 
most  essential  in  time  of  war — namely,  the  use  of  firearms,  and  the 
capacity  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  field. 

The  United  States  are  not  so  anxious,  or  so  able,  as  people  seem 
disposed  to  believe,  to  go  to  war.  What  with  the  feeling  still  exist- 
ing in  the  South,  and  the  rivalries  between  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Midland  States — with  an  immense  debt  and  a  grievous  taxation, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  would  provoke  war,  because 
England  did  less  by  agreeing  to  an  alliance  than  it  does  now  by 
holding  Canada  as  her  own,  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  special  reasons,  affecting  the  sentiments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  of  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient, I  think,  to  settle  this  question. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  Americans  on  European  interference  in 
American  politics  amounts  to  a  passion,  and  the  United  States  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  see  England  withdrawing  from  the  American 
continent.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  believe  the 
United  States  would,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  claw  of  the  British 
Lion  off  Canada,  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  eternal  amity 
with  the  Beaver. 
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And  as  regards  Great  Britain,  which  heretofore  has  unquestion- 
ably looked  upon  Canada  as  a  source  of  weakness  to  her,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Canada  would  be  a  relief;  as,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  the  humiliation  of  losing  half  a  continent  would 
be  escaped,  and  England  would  be  freer  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the 
manner  that  best  suited  herself. 

Now  we  come  to  the  practical  question  of  how  an  alliance  could 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Canada.  I  should  propose  this  form  :  that 
England  should  be  allowed,  if  she  desired  it,  to  maintain  garrisons 
at  stipulated  points,  for  Imperial  purposes ;  that  a  transfer  should  be 
made  by  England  to  Canada  of  all  military  stores  and  fortifications 
that  were  not  required  for  Imperial  purposes,  receiving  compensa- 
tion therefor  as  might  be  agreed  upon ;  that  the  seaboard,  rivers, 
and  harbours  should  be  open  to  the  Imperial  fleet  at  all  times,  and 
to  the  fleets  of  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance ;  that  trade  arrange- 
ments should  be  made,  which  would  place  all  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  give  them  an  advantage  over  others,  or  which,  at  all  events, 
would  recognise  a  distinction  between  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federation and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  a  defensive  alliance 
should  be  formed,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  might  from  time  to 
time  be  imposed,  so  as  not  necessarily  to  involve  the  one  in  all  the 
petty  quarrels  of  the  other. 

Canada  might,  for  example,  be  engaged  in  an  Indian  war,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ask  England  to  join ;  or  Eng- 
land might  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  States,  and  might 
absolve  Canada  from  taking  part  in  it ;  or  might  so  modify  its 
demands  on  Canada  as  not  to  involve  Canada  in  the  war.  It  might 
be  possible  that  the  United  States,  in  order  to  avoid  attack  from 
Canada  on  a  line  2000  miles  long,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate, would  stipulate  that  if  Canada  remained  neutral,  the 
occupation  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  (say,  up  as  far  as  Quebec)  by 
England  should  not  be  a  casus  belli  against  Canada;  and  that 
England  should  agree  to  this. 

These  are  details  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily, 
and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  without  a  commission 
or  conference. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  not  made  any  pretence  of  meeting  every 
difficulty  that  occurs.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  have  contri- 
buted in  any  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  Colonial  question  by  my 
argumentative  suggestions. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMEPJE  having  read  the  Paper  sent  by  Mr. 
Cattanach  to  the  Society,  begged  to  express  his  own  satisfaction  at 
having  been  the  means  of  communicating  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Cattanach,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Bar,  and  had  every 
right  to  be  heard.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  first  resident 
colonists  elected  fellows  of  the  Society,  and  he  took  a  great  interest 
iri  its  formation  when  in  London.  The  speaker  trusted  that  the 
paper  he  had  just  read  would  be  but  the  forerunner  of  many  papers 
sent  over  by  gentlemen  residing  in  Australia,  the  Cape,  Canada,  and 
other  Colonies.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  did  not  agree  with  every- 
thing which  the  author  of  the  paper  had  said,  but  considered  the 
essayist's  views  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  time  had  not  arrived 
when  the  terms  should  be  discussed  upon  which  a  separation  of  the 
Colonies  should  take  place,  and  though  that  was  the  essayist's 
view,  the  speaker  believed  it  had  been  induced  by  the  feeling  that 
England  had  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  her  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Cattanach 
having,  like  all  colonists,  a  strong  love  for  the  mother  country,  was 
anxious  that  if  the  separation  were  effected,  it  should  be  in  as  gentle 
a  manner  as  possible,  and  without  any  ill-feeling. 

Sir  JOHN  KOSE,  K.C.M.G.,  came  to  the  meeting  without  any  inten- 
tion of  speaking,  but  simply  as  a  listener,  and  though  unfortunately 
he  was  not  present  in  sufficient  time  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
yet,  so  far  as  the  speaker  had  been  able  to  gather,  the  leading  idea 
of  the  writer  seemed  to  be  that  some  arrangement  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  might  be  effected  in  the  shape  of  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive.  But  that  idea  was  a  great  deal  in  advance 
of  any  which  the  speaker  entertained ;  what  the  speaker  felt  was 
that  the  identity  of  the  Empire  should  bo  maintained  under  all 
circumstances,  because  the  colonists,  as  a  body,  felt  that  they  had 
still  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  they  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  give  up  their  birthright.  The  question  to  which  the  minds  of 
the  public  ought  to  bo  directed  was,  whether  there  was  anything 
incompatible  between  the  interests  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  mother  country.  The  cry,  that  the  Colonies  were  a 
burden  to  the  Empire,  had  pretty  nearly  been  got  rid  of.  The 
speaker,  whilst  appreciating  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
British  taxpayer  (already  over- burdened)  that  he  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  get  some  relief,  yet  at  the  same  time  knew  on  the  other  hand 
the  equally  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  and.  their 
earnest  desire  not  only  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  mother  country. 
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but  to  help  it  if  possible.  From  a  return  published  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1866,  he  found  that  the  total  outlay  of  England  for 
maintenance  of  troops,  transports,  &c.,  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  was 
something  like  700,OOOZ.  per  annum,  and  in  that  amount  was 
included  expenses  which  were  not  likely  to  occur  again  in  the  present 
generation.  There  was  the  expense  of  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  Quebec  and  other  matters,  so  that  the  expenditure  was 
brought  down  to  under  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  ;  and  keeping 
in  view  the  idea  with  which  he  started,  viz.,  was  there  anything 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  not  consonant  with  the  interests  of 
the  outlying  portions  which  necessitated  or  even  pointed  to  a 
severance,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  failed  to  see  any  such  great 
severence  or  divergence  of  interests  as  should  even  point  to,  much 
less  seem  to  warrant,  or  cause  a  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  It  was  worth  while  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  consider  whether  politicians  and  people  in  this 
country  generally  were  not  going  a  little  too  fast.  The  time  might 
come  when  such  matters  as  the  terms  of  separation  might  be  dis- 
cussed, but  the  present  moment  was  most  certainly  inopportune. 
The  time  and  the  circumstances  might  arise  hereafter ;  he  knew 
that  the  people  of  British  North  America  was  most  loyal  to  the 
mother  country,  that  they  would  consider  it  a  great  calamity  to  be 
separated,  and  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  whose  flag  waved  over  their 
territory.  Instead  of  seeking  for  causes  of  differences,  let  them  look 
for  points  of  union,  and  see  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  surmount 
all  difficulties,  and  to  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  common 
good  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  great  Empire. 

Mr.  WESTGARTH  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  very  great  interest, 
and  with  reference  to  the  general  question,  he  thought  the  colonists, 
or  some  of  them,  were  considerably  over  charged,  because  the  home 
Government  had  a  system  of  averaging  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
army  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  debiting  each  with  the  cost.  The 
Canadian  Dominion  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  speaker's 
idea  was,  that  there  was  not  throughout  the  Dominion  the  slightest 
disposition  to  leave  the  mother  country.  All  colonists  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  suicide.  He  agreed  very  much  with  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  who  had  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Colonies 
should  not  go  on  and  on,  until  they  became  the  greatest  and 
brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown.  He  also  thought  it  might 
be  quite  possible  for  such  an  arrangement  to  exist  as  should  enable 
the  Colonies,  in  the  event  of  a  war  being  declared  by  the  home 
Government,  to  say  whether  they  would  remain  neutral  or  not,  and 
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that  the  home  Government  might,  without  derogation  of  dignity,  say 
to  a  foreign  power :  "  This  is  a  question  which  does  not  afiect  our 
outlying  dependencies  at  all ;  do  you  declare  war  with  us,  or  with 
all  our  Colonies  at  the  same  time  ?"  And  the  Colonies  might  be  left 
to  declare  their  neutrality,  in  the  case  of  a  home  war,  because 
questions  might  arise  in  which  they  were  in  no  wise  interested. 
As  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  Colonies,  it  was  well  worth 
considering  whether  the  various  Colonies  might  not  be  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Pailiarnent  by  each  large  colony,  or  each  group 
sending  one  representative  to  the  imperial  legislature:  as  for 
instance,  the  Australian  group  might  send  one  representative ;  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  one  ;  the  British  West  Indies  one;  and  so  on, 
as  by  that  a  great  error  which  was  taking  root,  and  spreading,  would 
be  corrected,  that  the  Queen  was  the  head  of  the  Colonies,  and  not 
the  Queen  and  Parliament. 

Mr.  GOODLIFFE  thought  the  paper  had  been  a  most  intei'esting  one. 
The  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  were  being 
placed  upon  a  proper  footing.  We  had  pretty  nearly  got  rid  of  the 
cry — to  his  shame,  raised  by  a  colonial  minister !  —  that  the  Colonies 
were  a  burden,  which  might  be  described  as  the  "  go  if  you  please 
policy,"  and  a  new  cry  was  arising  as  to  how  much  they  could  be  a 
source  of  strength.  The  Colonies  had  been  gradually  growing  in 
importance,  and  one  of  them  at  the  present  moment  contained  fuur 
millions  of  inhabitants.  He  did  not  think  the  colonists  would  be 
better  served  by  being  represented  in  Parliament.  There  was  already 
one  brigade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  colonial  brigade  would 
be  almost  as  powerless,  and  perhaps  as  useless.  The  distance  of  the 
interests  they  would  advocate  and  the  smallness  of  their  number 
would  render  them  almost  powerless.  Besides,  there  was  the 
generally  received  axiom,  that  representation  and  taxation  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  reverse  held  equally  good.  The  British 
taxpayer  might  consider  he  had  sound  cause  for  complaint,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  counties,  boroughs  and  towns  where  taxes  were  paid 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  vote,  the  colonies  who  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  national  expenditure  should  be  allowed  representatives 
who  could  vote  on  all  questions,  and  help  to  direct  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  Consultative 
Council.  As  to  the  Colonies  remaining  neutral  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  whilst  they  remained  under 
the  British  flag ;  and  more,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  if 
the  Colonies  were  polled  from  one  end  to  the  other  upon  the  question, 
they  would  unanimously,  scornfully,  and  indignantly,  repudiate  the 
idea  of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war.  They  would,  to  a  man,  be 
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in  favour  of  sharing  in  it,  and  upholding  untarnished  and  inviolate 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  say,  *'  Who  quarrels  with  England, 
quarrels  with  us,  her  sons,  her  children,  her  Colonies ;  and  we  will 
aid  her  to  our  utmost,  as  children  of  the  common  stock." 

Mr.  WILSON  could  not  be  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  previous  speaker, 
though  he  congratulated  him  upon  the  tone  he  had  adopted.  It  was 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  colonial  policy  of  England  should  be  con- 
sistent, settled,  and  understandable,  when  even  colonists  themselves 
were  not  agreed  upon  fundamental  points.  How  could  men 
engaged  in  delving,  in  shearing,  in  lumbering,  and  so  forth,  who 
were  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  under  different 
climates,  different  circumstances,  and,  in  some  instances,  diverging 
interests,  agree  upon  questions  which  were  not  understood  at  the 
great  centre  ?  No !  It  was  unjust  to  look  to  the  Colonies  for  agree- 
ment upon  a  policy.  If  ever  a  wise,  sound,  and  just  colonial  policy 
was  to  be  instituted,  it  must  originate  at  head- quarters.  How  was 
it  possible,  that  men,  living  in  an  out  of  the  way  place,  having  roads 
to  make,  churches  to  build,  and  so  forth,  could  entertain  very  sound 
opinions,  or  inaugurate  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  BARRETT  felt  certain  none  of  the  Colonies  wished  to  be  separated 
from  the  mother  country.  Between  that  and  a  republic  there  was 
no  medium,  and  the  general  feeling  was,  from  a  republic,  God  deliver 
them  !  That  was  a  prayer  in  which  he  joined  most  heartily  from 
some  years'  experience  as  a  resident  in  one. 

Lord  BURY,  M.P.,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said,  whatever  views 
might  be  entertained  as  to  the  paper  itself,  all  would  agree  that  it 
was  most  interesting,  and  one  other  point  of  agreement  would  be 
that  Mr.  Cattanach's  views  as  to  a  possible  independence,  were  at 
any  rate  premature.  The  speaker  felt  certain  that  the  views  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  should  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  The  only  thing  was  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  maintained.  What 
remained  to  be  done  was,  to  consolidate  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
see  how  best  they  could  cement  the  ties  which  at  present  bound  the 
Colonies  to  the  mother  country.  He  thought  the  present  relations 
subsisting  were  satisfactory.  There  were  points  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  Colonies  might  be  improved,  yet  the  feeling 
was  not  so  strong  as  to  warrant  a  change  at  all  hazards.  The  strength 
of  the  ties  which  bound  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  did  not 
consist  in  their  thickness,  but  in  their  number  and  elasticity. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  E.  MONT- 
GOMERIE,  the  reader,  and  to  Mr.  CATTANACH  as  the  author  of  the  paper. 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  May  2,  1870,  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  M.R, 
President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  J.  BATE  read  the  following  Paper : 

ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  KOUTE  TO 
INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTKALIA,  AND  ITS  PKO- 
SPECTIVE  KESULTS. 

PROBABLY  no  event  of  the  present  century  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  than  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Whether  we  regard  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  that  great  work  from  a  political,  social,  or  economical  point  of 
view,  in  each  of  these  aspects  it  is  pregnant  with  great  and,  we 
may — certainly  as  far  as  Egypt  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  it 
are  concerned — predict,  good  results. 

In  September  last  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  from  His 
Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  17th  November  following.  Being  a  tolerably  good 
voyager,  and  preferring  the  sea  route,  1  secured  my  passage  in  the 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Nyanza,  sailing  on  the 
30th  of  October  from  Southampton,  and  carrying  the  Australian 
and  Indian  mails,  of  which  there  were  950  sacks.  This  route  to 
Alexandria  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  of  passing  near  the  scenes  of  several  glorious  events  in  the 
proud  history  of  my  native  land. 

After  starting  from  Southampton,  I  soon  found  that  there  were 
other  guests  of  the  Khedive  on  board — the  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  eminent 
manufacturers  of  that  great  city ;  together  with  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  press  and  literature  of  this  country,  whose  presence 
the  ruler  of  Egypt,  no  doubt,  thought  would  be  the  means  of 
spreading  abroad  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  enterprise  in  a 
land  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  lain  under  the  curse  of 
desolation. 

After  a  most  delightful  passage  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
days,  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  which  seemed 
alive  with  ships  of  all  nations,  dressed  in  their  gayest  colours,  and 
thronged  with  crews  and  travellers  from  every  clime.  Soon  after 
casting  anchor,  a  barge  carrying  the  Egyptian  flag  came  alongside, 
and  a  Bey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  us,  stepped  on  board, 
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and  acquainted  the  guests  that  he  would  accompany  them  ashore 
and  direct  them  to  their  hotels,  where  we  found  that  every  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  our  reception,  and  carriages  provided  for  our 
recreation  in  visiting  the  neighbourhood,  and  seeing  all  that  was  of 
historical  or  modern  interest.  As  Alexandria  has  been  so  much 
written  and  talked  about  by  other  travellers,  I  pass  on  to  our 
ultimate  rendezvous,  viz.  Port  Said.  We  went  there  in  the  Fayoum, 
a  fine  paddlewheel  steamer,  purchased  by  our  august  entertainer 
from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  for  the  special  use,  it 
was  said,  of  the  ladies  of  the  Harem.  Upon  nearing  Port  Said,  we 
passed  Damietta,  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  object  sighted  off 
Port  Said,  which  we  reached  on  the  15th  of  November,  is  the  light- 
house, lighted  upon  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  with  the  mag- 
nesium light,  which  was  visible  for  twenty  miles  out  at  sea,  afford- 
ing a  sure  guide  on  the  low  shores  and  shallow  waters  of  this  coast. 
Upon  approaching  the  harbour  outside  the  breakwater  on  the  left, 
we  perceived  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Milne,  some  ships  of 
which  had  unfortunately  got  aground  on  a  mud-bank  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  dredgings  of  the  canal  being  shot  on  that  side  ; 
and  the  crews  were  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  get  them  off,  in 
which  they  fortunately  succeeded ;  each  ship  was  in  position,  and 
gave  the  first  royal  salute,  'which  greeted  the  Empress  of  the 
French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  upon  their  arrival  the  following 
morning  in  their  yachts. 

As  soon  as  our  pilot  came  on  board,  we  passed  up  the  channel  of 
the  harbour  inside  the  breakwater,  where  the  general  depth  of  water 
was  twenty-four  feet,  between  a  double  line  of  ships  of  100  sail,  and 
from  100  to  3500  tons  each.  Every  ship  was  dressed,  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  from  masthead  to  deck,  with  flags  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  colours  and  devices,  with  every  now  and  then  a  man-of-war 
booming  forth  a  thunder  of  welcome,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  some 
royal  prince  already  arrived.  Every  ship  had  its  assigned  station, 
stern  on  to  the  shore,  the  greater  number  being  on  the  town  side  ; 
while  the  select  few — those  with  the  royal  guests,  and  the  Mah- 
roussah,  the  magnificent  yacht  of  the  Khedive,  with  His  Highness 
on  board — were  in  position  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  on  the  Syrian 
side.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  posts  of  honour 
assigned  to  the  Fayoum  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  near  the  entrance 
to  the  canal,  and  the  bow  of  our  vessel  was  nearly  vis-a-vis  with 
that  of  the  Khedive. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  details  of  the  fetes  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  ceremony,  and  inauguration  of  the 
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blessing  and  opening  of  the  port  and  canal,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
I  should  enter  into  a  few  details  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  canals, 
and  of  the  routes  taken  in  the  olden  time  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  The  earliest-known  origin  of  a  canal  is  one  constructed  by 
Pharaoh  Necho,  in  B.C.  600,  part  of  which  is  still  visible  alongside 
the  channel  of  the  present  canal  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
After  Pharaoh  this  canal  was  neglected  for  twelve  centuries,  when 
it  was  restored  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.D.  650.  It  was  maintained 
for  about  a  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Caliph  Abon  Giafe. 
This  canal  was  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
produce,  and  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  branches  of  the 
Nile,  as  were  also  other  canals.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  in 
Egypt,  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  opening  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  ordered  a 
survey  and  report  to  be  made,  which,  though  favourable  to  the 
undertaking,  could  not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt,  after  the  glorious  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  the 
victory  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  Mahmoudie  Canal  of 
Mehemet  AH  was  the  last  great  canal-work  attempted,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  has  tended  greatly  to  develope  the  resources  and  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

When  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
obtained  a  concession  to  the  present  company  for  making  the  canal 
in  1855,  he,  in  conjunction  with  our  countryman,  Mr.  (now  Sir  D.) 
Lange,made  a  strong  effort  to  induce  the  capitalists  and  the  mercantile 
classes  of  this  country  to  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  to 
subscribe  capital  to  carry  on  the  work;  but,  encountering  at  the 
outset  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  our  great  engineer  Stephenson — 
who  condemned  the  proposed  canal  as  impracticable — as  well  as  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was 
found,  after  much  delay  and  loss  of  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise  any  portion  of  the  capital  required  in  this  country.  The 
company  thereupon  determined  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  capital  of 
£8,000,000,  required  to  complete  the  canal,  in  France ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  revival  of  the  First  Napoleon's  grand  idea  had 
some  influence  in  inducing  French  capitalists  to  subscribe  so 
readily  the  greater  portion  of  that  sum,  thus  enabling  the  company 
to  go  forward  with  their  work.  Active  operations  were  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1859,  at  Port  Said  (so  named  after  the  then 
Viceroy,  Said  Pasha).  Under  the  able  French  engineers,  Messrs. 
Borel  and  Lavelly,  the  works  were  carried  rapidly  forward,  and  the 
course  of  the  canal  is  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  spot  selected  on  the  Mediterranean  side  was  found  to  offer  a 
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greater  depth  of  water  closer  inshore  than  any  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  which  interposed  was  the 
obtaining  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water.  This  could  only  be 
procured  from  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
2000  dromedaries  were  employed  upon  this  service  alone.  To 
supply  permanently  this  necessary  and  absolute  want,  a  fresh-water 
canal  was  commenced,  to  bring  the  Nile  waters  to  Ismailia,  at  which 
place  powerful  pumps  were  erected,  for  raising  it  to  a  conduit  carried 
by  the  side  of  the  canal,  progressing,  as  the  works  proceeded,  towards 
Port  Said. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  throughout  was  fine  sand,  mud, 
and  clay,  with  rocky  obstruction  at  Ghalouf ;  the  surface  was  for  the 
most  part  level,  or  swampy,  as  in  passing  through  part  of  the 
shallow  lakes,  Menzaleah  and  Ballah. 

The  greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  excavating  the  trench  of 
the  canal  were  at  El  Guise,  Serapeum,  and  Chalouf.  At  the  former 
place,  a  high  bank  of  sand  interposed  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and 
here  the  labour  of  20,000  fellahs  (or  slaves)  was  employed  in  digging 
the  trench.  It  was  while  this  portion  of  the  work  was  in  progress 
that  further  opposition  was  made  in  England,  in  1862,  by  interpel- 
lations in  Parliament,  and  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Sultan,  against  the  employment  of  slave  (or  forced)  labour ; 
it  was  subsequently  shown  that  each  of  the  workmen  was  paid  in 
coin,  and  the  Sheiks  attested  to  the  complete  liberty  of  each  of  their 
followers,  and  of  their  good  treatment  and  regular  pay  by  the  com- 
pany. This  was  the  last  attempt  at  opposition  made  by  the  English 
authorities.  The  bank  cut  through  at  El  Guise  is  forty-five  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  canal. 

Nothing,  however,  contributed  more  to  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  than  the  use  of  dredges,  of  which  three  kinds 
were  employed.  One  of  them  was  of  the  same  construction  as  those 
which  may  be  seen  at  work  every  day  on  the  Thames,  dredging  into 
ballast-lighters  alongside ;  the  other  two  were  constructed  by  the 
engineers  for  the  service  of  special  portions  of  the  work. 

The  top  one  is  called  a  "  shoot-dredger,"  arid  is  twenty-three  feet  in 
length,  and  was  used  for  dredging  that  greater  portion  of  the  mari- 
time canal  passing  through  the  flat  plain  and  shallow  lakes.  It 
was  capable  of  excavating  4,000,000  cubic  feet  in  a  year,  and  the  quan- 
tity excavated  by  these  dredgers  alone  is  estimated  at  31,000,000  cubic 
yards.  The  lower  dredger  is  called  an  "  elevator,"  and  was  used  in 
excavating  those  portions  of  the  canal  where  the  banks  were  high 
— as  at  El  Guise,  and  between  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Its  length  was  about/160  feet,  and  the  quantity  excavated  bytfhis 
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machine,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  cubic 
yards.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  was  stronger  evidence  of  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  engineers  charged  with  this  work,  than 
these  dredgers,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  100  employed. 
Without  doubt,  the  application  of  machinery  of  this  kind  will  enter 
largely  into  the  construction  of  ship-canals,  or  of  railways,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  great  intercolonial 
line  being  constructed  between  Toronto  and  Victoria,  in  Biitish 
Columbia  (which  I  hope  to  live  to  see  accomplished),  its  use  in 
portions  of  that  work  would  I  think  be  invaluable. 

Although  the  dimensions  of  the  maritime  canal  have  frequently 
been  described  and  published,  it  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  state, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  its  history,  that 
the  canal  from  Port  Said  to  Suez  is  100  miles  in  length ;  its  width  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  196  to  327  feet ;  its  average  depth  is 
24  feet,  and  its  width  across  the  bottom  is  72  feet.  At  about  every 
seven  miles  of  its  course  there  are  stages,  alongside  which  ships,  in 
their  passage  through  the  canal,  may  draw  up,  to  allow  others  going 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  pass. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many,  and  an  impression  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally prevalent,  that  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  prevent- 
ing portions  of  the  canal  from  being  choked  by  the  drifting  sands  of 
the  desert.  The  observations  of  the  engineers  prove  that  the  extent 
of  the  action  of  the  sandstorms  is  not  over  more  than  ten  miles  of 
the  whole  length,  and  that  they  are  confined  to  the  localities  about 
El  Guise  and  Serapeum,  and  that  the  deposits  of  sand  caused  by 
those  occasional  storms  could  be  easily  removed  by  the  dredgers ; 
and,  considering  what  I  have  already  stated  one  dredger  is  capable 
of  doing,  no  serious  apprehension  need  be  entertained  on  that  score. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  describe  clearly  the  course  of  the 
canal,  and  the  work  of  its  construction,  I  will  pass  on  to  relate  the 
occurrences  which  attended  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the  progress 
of  our  flotilla  of  thirty-six  ships  to  the  Eed  Sea. 

Soon  after  anchoring  at  Port  Said,  we  were  made  sensible  of  the 
presence  on  board  our  vessel  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  Fourth  Estate,  who  were  busy  in  their  vocation  of  taking 
notes  and  making  sketches  of  all  they  saw,  and  probably  of  much 
that  they  did  not  see.  The  representatives  of  leading  English 
newspapers  and  periodicals  were  in  strong  force,  as  were  also  gentle- 
men on  behalf  of  the  press  of  Turkey,  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  America ;  and  they  very  soon  characterised  themselves,  and 
became  known,  as  the  special  service  of  the  "  Press  Gang."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive,  when 
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he  pressed  BO  powerful  an  organization  into  his  service  in  so  com- 
plimentary a  manner;  and  although  the  reports  of  a  few  of  the 
literary  critics  may  have  disparaged  the  success  of  the  undertaking^ 
or  commented  on  the  failures  in  the  transport  and  commissariat 
arrangements  ;  yet  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pen  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  change  from  the  fogs  and  damp  of 
drear  November  in  England,  to  the  cloudless,  exhilarating,  and 
balmy  atmosphere  of  Egypt ;  for  they  were  the  loudest  in  their 
merriment,  and  always  the  most  ready  to  enter  into  fun  and  adven- 
ture wherever  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  November  ushered  in  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  rejoicing  ever  witnessed  on  those  shores.  The 
arrival  of  the  Empress  of  the  French  was  announced  by  the  thunder- 
ing salutes  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  British  ironclads,  and  all 
the  other  men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  followed  by  every  ship  dressing 
with  flags,  and  the  crews  manning  yards.  As  soon  as  the  royal 
yachts  had  cast  anchor,  complimentary  visits  were  exchanged 
between  the  Khedive  and  his  royal  guests.  These,  after  a  short 
delay,  were  followed  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Benediction,  or  blessing, 
of  the  canal. 

In  the  evening  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  was  given  from  the 
ships  and  on  shore ;  all  the  ships  were  illuminated  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  the  town  was  festooned  with  Chinese  lanterns  through 
all  its  streets. 

Notwithstanding  many  ill-omened  rumours,  which  had  been  circu- 
lated the  previous  evening,  that  the  canal  was  blocked  by  the  strand- 
ing of  a  large  vessel,  the  Latif,  the  memorable  morning  of  the  17th 
of  November  dawned  with  evident  preparations  for  the  passage  of 
the  canal.  Soon  after  8  A.M.,  the  Empress  of  the  French  led  the  way 
in  her  yacht,  the  Aigle,  followed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia ;  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
being  preserved  between  each  ship,  and  an  average  speed  kept  of 
about  five  miles  per  hour. 

Our  steamer  was  thirty-second,  or  the  last  but  four  to  pass,  at 
2  P.M.,  the  two  obelisks  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, soundings  were  taken  by  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen 
on  board,  and  speculations  made  as  to  the  speed  of  the  current,  which 
was  running  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  wash  from  the  paddles  and  screws  of  the  steamers  would  have 
upon  the  banks  of  the  canal.  We  soon  passed,  on  our  left,  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Peluse,  or  Sin  of  the  Bible,  and  the  plains  of 
Peluse  ;  it  is  said  that  this  was,  until  destroyed  by  Acchus,  king  of 
Persia,  344  B.C.,  the  key  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  but  it  now  appeared 
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to  be  nothing  but  a  desert  sandy  plain.  Farther  on  our  left  is  the 
site  of  ancient  Migdol,  and  at  nearly  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menza- 
leah,  which  we  had  skirted  all  the  way  from  Port  Said,  we  arrived 
at  Kantara — in  Arabic,  "  bridge."  It  is  here  that  the  caravans  cross 
the  canal  en  route  to  Syria  from  Egypt,  and  in  excavating  the  canal 
at  this  spot,  there  were  found  remains  of  Koman  works  and  of  articles 
used  by  them ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  several  other  points  of 
this  portion  of  the  canal,  there  are  ruins  pointing  to  an  age  when  all 
within  them  was  busy  with  life  and  industry. 

Arrived  in  the  El  Guise  cutting,  orders  were  passed  forward  for 
all  ships  to  anchor  for  the  night.  A  few  miles  on  the  right  of  this 
there  are  vestiges  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  canal,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  Continuing  our  progress,  about  9  A.M.  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  we  soon  neared  the  entrance  of  Timsah,  or  Lake  of  Croco- 
diles. No  doubt,  in  ancient  times,  a  lake  of  considerable  size  occu- 
pied by  these  animals  did  exist,  which  subsequently  became  dry,  in 
which  state  it  had  remained  for  centuries,  until  filled  for  the  service 
of  the  canal.  Upon  entering  the  lake,  we  found  a  channel  buoyed, 
and  the  ships  which  had  preceded  us,  together  with  some  which  had 
made  the  passage  from  the  Red  Sea,  were  anchored  at  their  appointed 
stations  in  deep  water,  and  there  appeared  to  be  room  for  hundreds 
more. 

Our  further  progress  towards  the  Red  Sea  was  resumed  on  the 
19th,  after  some  delay,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  replenish  our  nearly 
exhausted  commissariat. 

It  was  our  pilot's  misfortune,  for  the  first  time,  by  edging  too  near 
the  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  from  the  lake,  to  run  us 
aground,  where  we  remained  firmly  fixed  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at 
the  foot  of  what  was  reported  to  be  the  hill  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, where,  according  to  Arab  tradition,  she  sang  her  song  of 
rejoicing  at  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Pharaoh. 

Passing  on,  we  reached  Toussoum.  In  excavating  the  canal  here, 
trunks  of  petrified  trees  in  fragments  were  found,  as  also  large  fossil 
bones  of  antediluvian  animals  ;  the  head  of  one  measured  over  four- 
and-a-half  feet.  Arab  tradition — which,  according  to  our  modern 
notions,  is  capable  of  any  interpretation — says  that  near  this  spot  was 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Baal  Tiphon  (the  latter  word  signifies 
"  deluge  "  in  Arabic ;  I  should  infer  it  to  be  Baal-zephon),  and  that  it 
was  under  its  walls  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  here 
the  so-called  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  made  by  them  in  their  flight 
from  Egypt.  This,  I  believe,  is  also  M.  Lesseps'  opinion.  Pursuing 
our  course,  we  reached  Serapeum,  the  Roman  name  for  Ser-Apis, 
the  ancient  name ;  here  existed  the  vestiges  of  a  temple  dedicated 
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to  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  the  ox  Aphis 
being  worshipped  by  them  as  the  living  image  of  the  Deity.  At 
this  spot  were  found  parts  of  a  statue  of  Khamses,  agates  of  various 
shapes,  vases  and  urns  of  alabaster,  statuettes,  medals,  coins,  and 
articles  of  pottery. 

Near  here  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hieropolis,  and  there  are  also 
vestiges  of  a  channel  forming  part  of  the  canal  of  Pharoah  Necho's. 
We  next  approached  the  Bitter  Lakes,  upon  entering  which  we  found 
all  the  ships  in  advance  of  us  casting  anchor  for  the  night.  These 
lakes  are  said  to  be  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  before 
the  waters  were  let  in,  appeared  to  be  an  immense  basin  of  salt, 
having,  it  was  reported,  beds  in  some  places  thirty  feet  deep.  Three 
months  were  occupied  in  filling  these  basins  ;  the  water  was  stated 
to  be  one-third  more  salt  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  I 
brought  home  with  me  a  bottle  of  it,  which  is  intensely  salt.  Two 
lighthouses  were  erected  at  either  end  of  the  lakes,  through  which 
the  channel  was  buoyed.  After  passing  through  the  great  basin  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  we  entered  a  succession  of  smaller  basins,  having 
in  view,  on  our  right,  the  railway  from  Suez  to  Alexandria,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  freshwater  canal ;  and  on  the  left,  the  mountains  of 
Syria  in  the  distance,  spreading  away  from  north  to  south-east,  with 
an  interminable  desert  plain  in  front.  Arriving  at  the  Chalouf 
cutting,  we  entered  one  of  the  heaviest  portions  of  the  works  of  the 
canal,  and  were  carried  by  a  bed  of  rock,  which  at  first  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  its  progress;  upon  emerging  from  this  cutting,  we  came 
in  view  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  town  and  roads  of  Suez.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  20th  of  November, 
to  see  the  long  line  of  ships,  headed  by  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
moving  gracefully  forward  in  single  file,  under  a  brilliant  sun  and 
unclouded  sky  ;  and  to  watch  them  slowly  proceed,  round  the  mag- 
nificent new  harbour  and  port  of  Ibrahim,  to  their  allotted  positions 
in  the  Suez  Koads,  under  the  shade  of  the  Gebel  Attoka  mountain, 
where,  as  each  arrived,  anchors  were  let  go  amidst  the  thundering  of 
salutes,  dressing  of  ships,  and  other  rejoicings  upon  the  successful 
result  of  this  great  work.  Within  a  few  years,  a  magnificent  port 
has  been  constructed  of  solid  rock,  in  which  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  ships  coming  alongside  the  jetties  for  the  disembarkation  of 
passengers  and  cargo,  into  railway-trains  proceeding  to  Cairo  or 
Alexandria.  The  new  port  is  nearly  six  miles  from  the  old  town  of 
Suez,  and  has  been  constructed  entirely  for  the  service  of  the  mari- 
time canal ;  the  whole  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  for  this  purpose 
by  the  company,  assisted  by  the  Viceroy,  and  is  intended  as  the  site 
of  the  new  town  of  Suez. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  advantages  offered  to  vessels  adopt- 
ing the  canal  route,  and  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  justify 
further  efforts  being  made  to  widen  and  deepen  its  channel,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  continuous  line  of  ships  passing  to  and  fro. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Member  for  Sunderland,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gourley,  I  have  been  furnished  with  information  respecting  the 
passage  of  one  of  his  steamships  with  cargo  by  that  route  to  Bom- 
bay. The  time  occupied  in  this  voyage  from  port  to  port  was  forty- 
two  days.  The  passage  of  the  canal  took  three  days.  The  charges 
levied  by  the  company  were  8s.  per  ton,  with  extra  charges  for 
pilotage,  which  in  all  cases  is  compulsory.  The  rates  charged  for 
cargo  average  from  25s.  to  35s.  per  ton  of  forty  cubic  feet.  Insurance 
charges  on  ships  are  from  30s.  to  40s.,  and  for  cargo  from  25s.  to  35s. 
per  cent.  These  rates  are  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  charged  for  ships  taking  the  Cape  route.  In  the  event  of  the 
canal  proving  a  permanent  success,  it  is  thought  that  the  present 
rates  for  freight  and  insurance  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  canal  route  are  saving  of  time,  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  ships  having  steam-power  of  procuring  sup- 
plies of  coal  at  several  points  on  the  route  between  England  and 
Suez.  I  believe  some  Liverpool  shipowners  are  having  ships  spe- 
cially built  for  the  voyage  through  the  canal  to  India.  As  for  sail- 
ing-vessels not  possessed  of  steam-power,  I  do  not  think  the  Suez 
route  would  be  advisable. 

It  may  be  that  Lord  Palmerston,  and  English  capitalists  who 
withheld  all  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  the  canal,  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  injurious  to  our  political  and  trading 
interests  in  the  East ;  but  the  canal  being  now  un  fait  accompli,  and 
having  been  declared  a  success  by  the  Press  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
Government  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  as  it  is  being  availed 
of  for  the  passage  of  troop-ships  to  and  from  India :  in  the  presence 
of  such  facts,  it  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy  if  we,  as  a  nation, 
ignored  its  advantages.  The  more  ships  England  sends  by  that 
route,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  commerce,  and  the  less  shall  we 
have  to  fear  from  the  enterprise  of  foreigners.  No  country  can 
have  the  same  interest  in  a  short  and  quick  passage  to  India  and 
Australia  as  England.  The  tea,  cotton,  silk,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  which 
have  hitherto  been  brought  by  way  of  the  Cape  to  British  ports  for 
transhipment  to  European  ports,  will  ere  long,  by  means  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  find  their  way  into  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Seas.  Merchants  will  charter  ships  to  deliver  cargoes  of 
Eastern  produce  in  those  ports  for  distribution  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Europe. 
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Shall  it  be  left  to  foreign  merchants  and  shipowners  to  do  this  ? 
Or  will  the  enterprise  of  Englishmen  be  equal  to  the  occasion — 
anticipating  in  time  the  exigencies  and  advantages  of  what,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  must  become  the  preferred  route  ? 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  of  Europe  with  the  East  is  conveyed  in  British  ships,  and 
mostly  through  British  ports.  The  canal  route,  though  it  may 
cause  trade  to  some  extent  to  find  its  way  direct  to  foreign  ports, 
will  surely  largely  develope  and  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this 
country  with  its  possessions  in  India  and  Australia. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  draw 
attention.  Shall  the  canal  remain  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  subject  to  the  control  of  an  individual  Government  ?— or 
shall  it  be  an  international  highway  for  the  common  benefit  of 
Europe  ?  War  may  undo  very  speedily  what  has  been  so  accom- 
plished at  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  but  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  modern  times  if  it 
was  permitted  to  come  to  pass  that  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  mer- 
cantile navy  of  any  nation  should  be  interdicted  by  any  Govern- 
ment having  the  power,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  blockade  the  outlets 
of  the  canal,  or  to  fill  in  its  channel ;  but  unless  some  international 
treaty  is  made,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  may  be  the  result.  War 
between  European  nations  appears  far  distant,  but  it  is  possible  at 
any  moment.  Disputes  between  the  Porte  and  the  Viceroy  may 
arise,  and  end  in  conflict.  How  then  would  it  be  with  the  canal, 
unless  it  is  placed  by  European  guarantees  above  the  operations 
of  war  ? 

The  present  moment,  when  all  Europe  is  at  peace,  and  each 
power  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  conciliation  and  of  internal  develop- 
ment, is  peculiarly  favourable  for  holding  an  International  Congress, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  making  the  canal  an  independent 
highway  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  for  all  time.  No 
country  has  a  larger  interest  than  Great  Britain,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  be  urged  to  take  the  initiative  in  assembling 
such  a  congress  of  the  European  Powers  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
the  questions  which  a  congress  would  have  to  determine  would  be, 
the  rights  of  the  Sultan ;  the  claims  of  the  canal  company  for  com- 
pensation for  their  outlay ;  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each 
power  for  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  company,  and  towards 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly to  the  interest  of  the  "  Porte  "  and  the  "  Khedive  "  of  Egypt 
that  some  understanding  should  be  speedily  arrived  at,  and  the 
canal  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
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and  guaranteed  by  treaty.  England  must  necessarily  bear  the  lion's 
share  of  the  expense ;  but  it  would  be  wise  policy,  worthy  of  great 
sacrifices,  if  she  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  treaty  which 
would  end  in  grand  and  good  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  intel- 
ligent ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  to  raise  that  country  from  the  dust.  Everywhere 
in  my  journey,  where  supplies  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  irriga- 
tion, agricultural  operations  were  being  extended.  The  lands  bor- 
dering upon  the  maritime  canal,  and  the  lakes  connected  with  it, 
are  showing  signs  of  vegetation ;  the  very  dust  of  Egypt  seemed 
pregnant  with  new  life.  In  Cairo  new  and  wide  roads,  and  other 
improvements  in  the  streats  and  public  buildings,  are  in  progress. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind 
of  Ismail  Pacha,  and  he  aims  to  restore  to  it  some  of  its  ancient 
prestige,  in  which  he  is  warmly  seconded  by  his  Prime  Minister, 
Nubar  Pacha. 

Since  the  Khedive  came  to  power,  it  is  reported  that  one  million 
of  acres  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated  soil  of  the  country.  The 
loans  raised  have  been  applied  in  this  work,  and  in  the  construction 
of  207  bridges,  40  canals,  25  aqueducts,  as  well  as  sluices,  floating- 
bridges,  and  piers,  all  promoted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Herein  a  noble  example  is  set  to 
England,  who,  in  her  colonies,  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  by 
a  like  expenditure  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour,  may 
rescue  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands,  which  only  require  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  to  become 
covered  with  every  kind  of  produce  necessary  for  feeding  and 
clothing  people. 

We  have  now  a  new  highway  to  our  vast  possessions  in  the  East. 
In  traversing  that  highway  we  may  learn  a  lesson  how  nations  may 
become  wealthy,  powerful,  and  glorious.  Let  us  give  up  the  idea 
that  manufacturing  alone  will  preserve  to  us  the  proud  position  we 
hold  among  the  nations.  Let  us  do  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt  is  doing 
— turn  ourselves  to  husbandry,  and  endeavour  to  apply  the  vast 
wealth  and  resources  of  this  great  country  to  the  development  of 
our  Colonial  Empire,  so  that  it  may  not  only  be  our  boast  that 
Great  Britain  has  a  dominion  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  but 
that  Great  Britain  has  an  Empire  which  is  increasing  its  population, 
developing  its  resources,  and  consolidating  its  power  ! 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  GOODLIFFE  felt  that  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  upon  the  very  interesting  paper  which  had  been 
read  to  the  meeting  that  evening.  He  felt  that  next  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  inaugural  ceremony  was  that  of  hearing  a  description 
of  it  from  so  graphic  a  writer  as  Mr.  Bate,  who  was  himself  present, 
and  who  carried  those  rare  faculties  of  observation  and  powers  of 
description  which  enabled  him  to  reproduce  things  and  events  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  men  who  were  far  from  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  time  could  have  the  things  most  vividly  reproduced  before 
them.  But  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  point  next  in  im- 
portance was  its  maintenance.  He  remembered  going  many  years 
ago  to  the  London  Tavern,  whilst  the  scheme  was  yet  in  embryo, 
to  hear  an  explanation  from  Monsieur  Lesseps,  and  hearing  a  long 
discussion,  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  day  expressed 
opinions  upon  the  plan  as  then  unfolded.  Time  had  gone  on,  and 
people  had  lived  to  see  difficulties,  which  were  then  described  as 
insurmountable,  overcome,  and  things  which  were  pronounced 
as  impossible,  accomplished.  It  was  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
though  the  canal  had  been  pronounced  a  great  success,  yet  no 
information  had  been  vouchsafed  as  to  the  cost  of  the  canal,  nor 
had  he  heard  of  any  computation  of  the  costs  having  been  made. 
But  one  thing  was  certain,  viz.,  that  no  tolls  which  could  be  levied 
upon  ships  passing  through  the  canal  would  ever  produce  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  In  fact  he 
thought  that  any  idea  of  its  ever  being  a  paying  speculation  must 
have  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  most  imaginative  share- 
holders. It  was  most  important  to  be  properly  informed  as  to 
what  class  of  vessels  could  navigate  the  canal ;  it  was  avowedly  in 
a  very  imperfect  state  at  present,  but  still  its  opening  was  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  maritime  world,  and 
it  would  hereafter  become  a  very  grave  question  whether  the  canal 
should  remain  the  property  of  a  company  of  shareholders,  or  be 
governed  and  controlled  by  a  federation  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  said  it  was  impossible,  in  looking  at 
or  speaking  of  the  canal,  not  to  admire  the  pluck  and  indomitable 
perseverance  which  had  enabled  Monsieur  Lesseps  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  bring  that  scheme,  which  had  been  so  often  pro- 
nounced wild  and  visionary,  to  a  practical  success.  He  had  often 
talked  to  his  friend  Stephen  son  about  it,  but  Stephenson  never  said 
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that  it  was  impossible,  but  that  it  was  impracticable.  When  Mon- 
sieur Lesseps  took  up  with  the  idea  it  was  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  having  gone  over  the  ground  and 
surveyed  it,  he  had  ascertained  that  the  level  instead  of  being  four 
feet,  as  had  been  stated,  was  only  as  many  inches,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  having  done  that,  the  great  Stephenson  never  declared  the 
thing  impossible,  but  that  it  was  impracticable  as  a  paying  com- 
mercial speculation.  When  he  returned  after  having  made  the 
survey,  he  was  unable  to  explain  it  as  fully  as  he  desired,  because 
all  his  plans  were  left  on  the  yacht,  and  a  fire  unfortunately  occurred 
on  board  the  yacht  whilst  he  was  away,  and  all  those  charts  and 
plans  were  destroyed.  His  Lordship  desired  to  say  that  much  in 
memory  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  highly  esteemed. 

Mr.  MAITLAND  thought  the  great  question  to  be  considered  was, 
what  was  to  be  the  future  of  the  canal,  because  it  would  be  a  great 
strategic  point  in  the  event  of  a  war  arising,  as  to  what  power 
held  the  command  of  the  canal.  To  his  mind  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  the  canal  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  its  waters  should  be  declared 
neutral.  The  American  Government  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
construct  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  first  thing 
or  the  first  point  they  insisted  upon  was  that  of  its  waters  being 
neutral.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  which  was 
mistress  of  the  seas  could  seal  up  the  canal  altogether.  At  the  present 
moment  it  was  well  known  that  several  ships  were  taking  freights 
to  be  delivered  at  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  were 
being  given  what  were  termed  through  bills  of  lading.  He  must 
confess  that  from  the  very  first  he  had  been  a  staunch  believer  in 
the  success  of  the  canal,  and  it  gave  promise  of  fulfilling  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  supporters.  He  quite  felt  that  it  was 
altogether  too  soon  to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
effect  the  canal  would  have  upon  our  commerce  with  the  East.  It 
had  been  said  there  were  defects, — that  the  canal  was  not  so  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  Let  that  be  con- 
ceded, and  what  came  of  it  ?  There  was  the  fact  that  the  canal  was 
open — that  ships  had  passed  from  end  to  end — that  the  great 
engineer  was  fully  alive  to  the  defects  and  impediments  which 
existed,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  large  relays  of  work- 
men were  employed  in  removing  the  obstacles  to  free  navigation, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  brain  which  could  conceive 
and  carry  out  so  gigantic  an  undertaking  would  be  quite  equal 
to  remedying  and  removing  those  defects  which  at  present  marred 
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the  beauty  and  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  greatest  engineering 
work  of  the  age.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  or  the 
power  most  affected  by  the  canal  would  be  Egypt,  for  the  carrying 
trade  which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  canal,  and  therefore,  by  the  same  rule,  that  power  which 
was  most  dominant  in  Egypt  would  be  the  one  which  would  have 
the  most  control  over  the  canal.  After  all,  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  this,  as  to  how  far  commercial  men  could  avail  them- 
selves of  the  canal  without  the  extra  cost  for  tolls,  pilotage,  the 
dangers  of  delay  and  so  forth,  counterbalancing  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  shortening  the  route  ;  and  having  taken  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  Mr.  Samuda  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  clipper  ships  going  the  old  route  would  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  notwithstanding  the  canal. 

Mr.  PAUL  F.  TIDMAN  thought  that  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  meeting  in  two  ways,  and  from  two  points  of  view,  the 
sentimental  and  practical.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  up  to 
the  present  the  canal  had  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  it.  All  the  traffic  passing  through  it  had  been 
purely  experimental  and  unsatisfactory,  for  though  they  had  heard 
of  steamers  going  through,  yet  not  one  had  come  back  and  given  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  passage.  The  best  which  could  be  said 
for  the  canal  was  that  a  great  ditch  had  been  cut,  but  certainly  no 
great  highway  had  been  made  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMERIE  thought  that  one  point  had  not  been 
very  clearly  stated  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion— it  was  the 
rate  of  freights  from  Bombay  to  this  country.  True,  the  route  was 
exceptionally  low,  but  the  reason  for  it  was  that  there  was  such  a 
glut  of  vessels  which  had  rushed  to  Bombay  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  freight. 

Mr.  F.  YOUNG  did  not  believe  that  the  canal  would  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  as  had  been  expected.  He  believed  the  saving 
in  distance  was  practically  nil,  in  fact  the  saving  was  only  5000 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  not  so  much  from  Calcutta,  and  as  a 
counterpoise  there  was  the  damage  of  the  sand  banks,  cross  winds 
and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Bate,  said  they  must  all  agree  that  the  paper  read  had  been  most 
interesting,  and  that  the  discussion  which  had  followed  had  brought 
out  many  valuable  points.  But  he  felt,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  that  the  interest  of  that  assembly  in  the  canal  was 
whether  it  opened  up  a  new  highway  and  a  shorter  route  to  our 
colonial  dependencies.  The  agreement  of  opinion  was  that  it  would 
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not  shorten  the  route  to  Australia,  and  that  in  case  of  a  war  it  would 
not  expedite  the  passage  of  troops  or  stores  to  India.  As  to  the 
canal  being  managed  by  a  European  council,  and  its  waters  being 
declared  neutral  by  treaty,  it  was  well  known  that  treaties  were 
made  to  be  broken,  and  that  no  treaty  ever  made  or  to  be  made 
could  prevent  a  power  taking  advantage  of  such  strategic  position 
as  the  canal  would  give  by  holding  possession  of  it  for  a  time. 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  May  16, 1870,  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  NORMANBY, 
V.-R,  in  the  Chair.  Dr.  MANN,  F.R.A.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  &c.,  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  late  Special  Immigration  Com- 
missioner for  Natal,  read  the  following  Paper : 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND   ECONOMICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  COLONY  OF  NATAL. 

IN  bringing  before  the  Colonial  Institute  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
existing  aspects  in  the  colony  of  Natal,  it  is  perhaps  all  but  indis- 
pensable that  a  few  preliminary  words  shall  be  said  concerning  the 
physical  conditions  and  early  history  which  have  had  much  to 
do  with  conferring  upon  it  its  character  as  a  field  for  industrial 
occupation  and  enterprise. 

Natal  is  situated  on  the  sloping  border  of  the  great  African  Con- 
tinent, where  it  looks  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  32nd  and 
29th  parallels  of  south  latitude.  In  this  situation  it  has  a  stretch  of 
about  11,000,000  acres  of  land,  scattered  in  various  elevations  that 
rise  from  the  sea  border  to  nearly  6000  feet  on  the  inland  frontier. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  these  several  heights  ranges 
between  seventy  and  sixty  degrees.  Moss  is  rarely  seen,  excepting 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  land  has  copious  and  never- 
failing  rain  during  the  six  or  eight  months  of  greatest  heat  and 
most  energetic  vegetable  growth,  and  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine 
in  the  opposite  season  of  winter.  The  low  coast  district  is  densely 
clothed  with  evergreen  bush,  but  the  higher  regions  are  principally 
broad  hilly  stretches  of  open  pasture. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  land  thus  physically  circumstanced  was 
held  by  a  few  scattered  bands  of  half-starving  savages,  the  relics  of 
a  devastating  raid  which  had  swept  down  upon  it  from  a  still  more 
barbarous  region  farther  towards  the  north.  The  only  white  men 
at  that  time  in  the  place  were  a  small  band  of  Englishmen,  settled 
for  purposes  of  trade  on  the  margin  of  the  land-locked  bay  which 
has  since  become  the  harbour  of  the  colony ;  but  in  the  year  1835  a 
party  of  Dutch  farmers,  or  Boers,  who  had  taken  offence  at  English 
rule  in  the  old  Cape  Colony,  found  their  way  down  from  the  vast 
•  inland  plains  into  this  almost  desolate  region,  and  became  the 
pioneers  of  Natal  colonisation.  These  Dutchmen  soon  came  into 
collision  with  the  aggressive  Zulus,  who  were  jealously  marking 
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their  advent  from  their  lair  towards  the  north ;  but  after  four  years 
of  more  or  less  frequently  renewed  conflict,  they  rolled  back  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  Zulus  beyond  the  great  Tugela  .River,  and 
made  good  their  hold  upon  the  land.  They  founded  the  town  of 
Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  Natal,  in  the  year  1839. 

These  first  Dutch  settlers  were  essentially  and  exclusively  pas- 
toral in  the  spirit  of  their  occupation.  They  brought  down  large 
herds  of  cattle  with  them,  and  each  man  took  as  many  square  miles 
of  the  land  for  his  own  share  of  the  territory  as  he  found  it  to  be 
convenient  to  hold.  His  wealth,  however,  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  natural  increase  of  his  herds  on  the  broad  pastures. 
His  efforts  at  cultivation  never  went  beyond  breaking  up  a  few 
acres  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  and 
the  planting  of  peach  gardens.  He  is  properly  a  herdsman,  and 
not  a  husbandman,  and  in  that  particular  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pressing  before  he  can  be  made  to  change  his  skin. 

When  the  emigrant  Boers  first  settled  down  in  the  territory 
which  is  now  known  as  Natal,  the  British  Government  seemed 
inclined  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  Some  further 
consideration  of  the  possible  results  of  the  movement,  however, 
changed  its  views  on  that  point,  and  the  Boers  were  authoritatively 
informed  that  Natal  was  claimed  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  they  themselves  virtually  were  still  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Dutch  made  at  first  an  armed  resistance  to  this  claim,  but 
after  a  short  period  of  negotiation  an  Act  of  Agreement  was  entered 
into  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1843,  which  made  Natal  part  of  a 
British  colony,  and  which  promised  that  such  of  the  Boers  as  were 
willing  to  remain  on  the  land  as  British  subjects  should  retain 
allotments  fixed  at  6000  acres  for  each  occupant.  As  these  early 
settlers  especially  affected  pastoral  pursuits,  the  upland  districts  of 
the  colony  were  selected  for  their  homesteads,  and  so  came  to  be 
first  occupied. 

About  the  year  1847,  when  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Natal  entered  upon  his  rule,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about 
6000  European  inhabitants  within  the  district,  and  these  were 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  Dutchmen.  About  that  time,  however, 
the  first  systematic  effort  was  made  to  bring  Englishmen  into  the 
colony  by  offers  of  land,  and  the  insular  idea  of  a  landed  proprietor- 
ship came  into  curious  contrast  with  the  Boer  idea  of  the  same 
privilege.  The  Boers  gravely  assured  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  live  upon  6000  acres  of  land, 
and  petitioned  for  increased  allotments,  and  in  some  instances 
actually  received  additional  grants  of  2000  acres  apiece  upon  this 
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plea ;  but  at  the  same  time  twenty  acres  of  land  were  apportioned 
to  the  English  settlers  who  came  out  under  the  inducement  of  a 
possession  in  the  soil,  and  a  further  allotment  of  twenty-five  acres 
was  soon  after  made  to  each  settler. 

Under  this  very  small  and  very  inadequate  inducement  about 
2500  settlers  were  introduced  into  Natal  and  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  white  population,  and  the  movement  was  initiated  which  was 
designed  to  supersede  Boerdom  by  Anglo-Saxon  industry  and  en- 
terprise. But  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  English  settlers 
ultimately  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  their  land ;  they  all, 
however,  ultimately  shook  down  comfortably  into  their  places  some 
way  or  other,  and  constituted  a  strong  English  element  in  the  young 
community.  Even  after  the  first  impulse  of  the  movement  was 
checked  by  the  discovery  that  forty-five  acres  of  land  in  a  young 
colony  was  no  very  munificent  boon,  or  very  certain  provision  for  a 
livelihood,  English  stragglers  continued  to  drop  in.  Between  the 
years  1858  and  1866  about  1600  individuals  were  brought  out  to 
join  their  ranks  by  friends  who  were  satisfied  with  their  position 
and  prospects  in  the  growing  colony.  By  this  and  some  other 
incidental  influences  the  European  contingent  of  the  population  of 
Natal  was  brought  up  to  between  16,000  and  17,000,  the  English 
element  having  become  preponderant  over  the  Dutch  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two  to  one. 

But  in  the  meantime  numbers  were  added  to  the  colonial  com- 
munity from  another  source  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  The 
scattered  aborigines  of  the  territory  soon  learned  the  full  meaning 
of  all  that  had  happened,  and  began  to  flock  back  to  the  safeguard 
which  a  settled  and  civilised  Government  affords,  all  the  more  keen 
to  appreciate  the  blessing  from  the  recent  sufferings  they  had 
endured  under  savage  supremacy.  Certain  special  districts  within 
the  colony  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  these  natives,  and 
they  were  allowed  there  again  to  group  themselves  under  their  old 
hereditary  or  traditional  chiefs,  who  were  made  amenable  to  the 
English  magistrates  and  the  rule  of  the  Government.  It  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  the  native 
element  of  the  population  accommodated  in  these  reserved  locations, 
but  in  the  year  1866  the  estimate  of  the  number  was  166,000  in- 
dividuals. At  the  present  time  the  black  population  of  Natal  is 
considered  to  fall  scarcely  short  of  250,000. 

This  large  and  continually  increasing  native  population  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  important  feature  in  the  internal  economy  of  Natal, 
and  one  that  at  once  marks  this  colony  out  by  a  very  broad  line  of 
distinction  from  the  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian  settle- 
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ments.  The  Natal  Kafir,  although  living  principally  in  his  own 
locations  of  the  land,  comes  out  from  them  in  considerable  numbers 
to  do  white  man's  work  for  the  consideration  of  white  man's  money. 
His  wages  range  from  6s.  to  10s.  a  month ;  and  his  rations,  consist- 
ing principally  of  Indian  corn,  cost  his  employer  about  10s.  a  month 
more.  His  service,  under  good  management,  and  viewed  in  the 
light  of  rude  labour  at  very  low  cost,  is  excellent.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  employment  of  Kafir  labour  is  that  the  Natal  native 
cannot  yet  be  relied  upon  for  long  terms  of  service.  On  this  account 
some  thousands  of  Indian  labourers  have  been  introduced  upon  the 
plantations  to  supplement  the  service  of  the  Kafir.  The  rule,  never- 
theless, certainly  is,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  supply  of 
native  labour,  and  that  that  supply  is  increasing  steadily,  if  gra- 
dually, year  by  year.  The  rate  of  Kafir  wages  has  recently  been 
falling  on  this  account,  and  men  from  tribes  far  beyond  the  British 
frontier  are  now  beginning  to  present  themselves  in  Natal  for 
employment. 

The  Natal  Kafir  is  naturally  quiet,  orderly,  and  peaceable. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  of  British  occupation  and  rule  he  has 
never  once  given  any  serious  trouble  to  his  white  masters.  Natal 
has  fortunately  enjoyed  an  entire  immunity  from  the  anxieties  and 
troubles  of  so-called  Kafir  wars.  The  reason  for  this  is  mainly  and 
primarily  that  the  people  are  themselves  trained  in  habits  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  authority  even  in  their  wild  state,  and 
that  they  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  individuals  who  have 
voluntarily  come  as  suppliants  under  the  shadow  of  British  protec- 
tion for  the  security  and  advantage  which  that  protection  so  cer- 
tainly affords ;  and,  secondarily,  that  the  Natal  Kafirs  are  grouped 
under  more  than  fifty  petty  chiefs,  who  are  all,  more  or  less,  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  who,  each  and  all,  look  to  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment with  assurance  and  confidence  as  their  rightful  protector 
against  inter-tribal  encroachment  or  aggression.  This  feeling  is  so 
marked  and  strong  that  a  considerable  tax  is  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  these  rude  natives  in  recognition  of  their  sense  of  the 
advantages  that  they  enjoy. 

The  original  idea  of  industrial  occupation  in  Natal  centred 
almost  entirely  round  horses  and  cattle.  The  Boers  brought  down 
with  them  into  the  Natal  district,  from  beyond  the  inland  mountain 
frontier,  their  troops  and  herds,  and  these  multiplied  on  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  hills  marvellously. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  the  early  days  for  the  Dutch  settler 
to  send  down  to  the  market  annually  from  four  to  six  thousand 
pounds  of  salt  butter,  which  sold  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  a  pound. 
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In  the  year  1855  the  cattle  in  Natal  became  subject  to  epidemic 
lung  sickness  for  the  first  time.  The  disease  came  down  upon  the 
herds  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  swept  gradually  through  the 
land.  The  numbers  of  the  cattle  were  greatly  diminished  from  this 
cause,  and  their  price,  of  course,  increased  in  a  somewhat  analogous 
ratio.  Draft,  or  trek,  oxen  sold  at  one  time  for  101.  and  121.  a  head. 
Four  years  after  the  advent  of  the  disease  the  horned  cattle  in  Natal 
were  estimated  at  82,000.  Two  years  ago  the  number  had  again 
increased  to  411,000,  and  trained  draft  oxen  were  selling  at  51. 
apiece.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  worst  influence  of  the  fatal 
epidemic  had  then  passed  away.  At  the  end  of  the  last  year,  1869, 
the  estimate  for  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Natal  was  500,000. 

Horses  have  always  been  favourite  stock  with  the  Dutch  farmers 
in  South  Africa.  They  do  exceedingly  well  in  certain  of  the  high 
districts ;  but  they  are  obnoxious  to  certain  forms  of  fatal  disease  in 
other  localities,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  along  the  low-lying 
coast  region  in  Natal.  Marked  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  export  trade 
will  yet  be  established  with  the  Mauritius  and  India,  some  few 
successful  shipments  having  been  already  made. 

The  Natal  Kafirs  have  long  possessed  an  animal  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  but  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Siberian  goat. 
This  Kafir  sheep  is  an.  ugly  beast,  with  coarse,  dark-brown  hair 
among  the  wool,  and  is  hardy,  and  affords  tolerable  mutton.  Woolled 
sheep  were  not  known  in  the  land  until  after  the  appearance  of  lung 
sickness  among  the  cattle.  Some  small  flocks  were  then  introduced 
by  the  Boers  as  an  experiment,  and  it  was  found  that  in  suitable 
situations  they  did  very  well.  From  that  time  the  Dutch  farmers 
have  taken  care  to  have  a  second  string  to  their  bow,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  English  farmers  in  the  uplands. 
Large  flocks  of  woolled  sheep  are  now  consequently  seen  on  the 
hillsides  in  most  of  the  elevated  regions.  Wool  to  the  value  of 
105,000^.  was  exported  from  Natal  during  the  last  year,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  part  was  considered  to  be  produced  within  the 
colony. 

It  is  not,  however,  anticipated  that  Natal  will  ever  be  essentially  a 
pastoral  country.  Sheep  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  supplementary 
rather  than  a  leading  feature  in  its  industrial  enterprise.  There  are 
broad  districts  where  they  will  do  well  and  multiply  with  com- 
paratively little  care.  But  the  rule  will  be,  that  the  upland  farmer 
will  aim  at  producing  wool  of  high  quality  by  improving  his  breed 
and  his  general  management,  and  will  rear  flocks  of  moderate  size 
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upon  limited  pastures  by  providing  a  certain  amount  of  artificial 
food  for  the  period  when  the  natural  pasture  is  dry  and  coarse.  At 
the  present  time  very  judicious  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
enable  the  Natal  wool  to  be  washed,  and  carefully  prepared  for  the 
home  market,  before  it  is  shipped.  This  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  grower  of  Natal  wool,  as  hitherto  the 
practice  has  been  to  ship  the  bales  at  the  port  of  the  colony  in  the 
worst  possible  condition,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  costly 
transport  by  land  and  by  sea  being  thrown  away  upon  waste  refuse. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  some  situations  in  Natal,  where  the 
woolled  sheep  does  riot  thrive  with  ordinary  management  and  care, 
the  Angora  goat,  which  is  a  more  hardy  animal,  does  very  much 
better.  This  animal  furnishes  hair  that  is  worth  2s.  6d.  a  pound  in 
England,  and  it  yields  excellent  meat,  and  skins  which  are  more 
valuable  than  sheep  skins. 

Maize  is  the  principal,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  corn 
crop  of  the  colony.  It  was  roughly  estimated  that  in  the  last  year 
there  were  some  12,000  acres  of  land  under  Indian  corn,  with  Euro- 
pean cultivation,  and  65,000  acres,  or  something  more  than  100 
square  miles  under  the  same  crop,  with  native  cultivation,  yielding 
together  about  780,000  bushels  of  the  grain.  At  the  present  time 
this  produce  is  entirely  consumed  within  the  colony.  The  cost  of 
land  transport  is  so  high  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  price  realized 
in  any  distant  markets,  like  England,  is  absorbed  by  the  expenses 
of  carriage.  With  improved  and  cheapened  land  transport  it  would 
possibly  become  a  large  article  of  export.  It  grows  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  mountains  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  and  facility,  and 
when  kiln-dried  bears  the  long  sea-voyage  as  well  as  wheat.  The 
average  yield  of  the  grain  in  Natal  is  from  eighty-four  to  eighty-six 
bushels  per  acre,  but  considerably  more  may,  no  doubt,  be  grown 
upon  good  soils  by  skilful  cultivation.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
export,  maize  must  always  be  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  Natal,  so  long  as  there  is  a  large  native  population  living  within 
the  colony.  Maize  is  to  the  Natal  Kaffir  what  rice  is  to  the  Indian. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  grown  in  the  upland  districts  of  Natal  ;  but 
they  have  never  been  very  favourite  crops  with  the  early  settlers  on 
account  of  the  ordinary  season  for  harvesting  being  a  wet-  season, 
which  renders  both  the  wheat  and  oat  forage  liable  to  rust.  The 
Boers  rarely  attempt  to  grow  more  of  each  head  of  grain  than  they 
require  for  their  home  consumption.  The  produce  of  wheat  in  Natal 
in  the  year  1867  did  not  exceed  11,000  muids,  or  three-bushel  sacks  ; 
which  was  far  from  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the 
European  population.  In  the  same  year  flour  was  therefore  imported 
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into  the  colony  from  beyond  the  sea,  to  the  value  of  between 
13,000/.  and  14,OOOZ.  sterling.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Natal  can  and  will  grow  its  own  breadstuff,  and  that  when  she 
does  so  the  cost  of  the  wheaten  loaf  in  the  colony  will  not  be  more 
than  one-half  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  a  system  of 
judicious  irrigation,  wheat  can  be  advantageously  grown,  and  har- 
vested in  the  dry  winter  season.  Competent  authorities  within  the 
colony  anticipate  that  with  improved  systems  of  cultivation  and 
transport,  wheat  will  yet  become  a  large  article  of  export. 

One  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  into  Natal,  was  the  speedy  development  of 
the  idea  that  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil  might  be  turned  to 
account,  in  various  ways  that  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  first  possessors  of  the  soil.  It  soon  became  apparent,  indeed,  that 
the  land  had  much  larger  rewards  to  confer  upon  the  planter  and 
husbandman  than  upon  the  herdsman.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this 
change  was  the  introduction  of  sugar-cane  into  the  Cosa  district. 
Cane  was  first  planted  as  an  experiment  in  the  year  1849.  Its  cul- 
tivation since  that  period  has  gradually  increased,  until  in  the  year 
1867  there  was  more  than  17,000  acres  of  land  under  sugar. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  the  last  year  was  7476  tons,  valued  at 
145,711Z. ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  another  1000 
tons  had  also  been  produced  for  home  consumption.  The  cane  is 
principally  grown  upon  the  valley  flats  and  low  hillsides,  along  the 
coast  region.  It  is,  at  rare  intervals,  injured  by  frost  in  these  dis- 
tricts. One  of  the  most  severe  frosts  yet  encountered  since  the  intro- 
duction of  cane  occurred  in  the  month  of  July  in  last  year  (1869). 
Some  planters  suffered  considerable  loss  upon  that  occasion.  The 
injury  from  frost  is  entirely,  however,  limited  to  the  lowest  flats. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  it  may  be  now  taken  to  be  well 
established  that  sugar  can  be  remuneratively  manufactured  in 
Natal  by  men  who  have  adequate  capital,  and  do  not  need  to  borrow 
money  at  extravagant  rates  of  interest.  The  average  yield  is  about 
one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  and  in  exceptional  cases  as  much  as 
three  and  even  four  tons  per  acre  have  been  realised.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  Natal  sugar  was  valued  at  19s.  6d.  per  cwt,  in  the 
colony ;  an  amount  certainly  below  the  average  rates  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time.  The  great  inducement  to  sugar-planting  in 
Natal  is  the  very  low  price  of  sugar  land  in  comparison  with  the 
price  of  land  in  older  fields  of  planting,  such  as  the  Mauritius. 
Good  sugar  land  may  be  still  purchased  in  Natal  at  from  30s.  to  51. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  advantages  of  the  site.  Some  sugar 
planters  in  Natal  have  come  to  grief  during  the  recent  commercial 
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reverses,  and  some  measure  of  discredit  and  doubt  has  consequently 
been  cast  upon  Natal  as  a  sugar-producing  land.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  refer  these  failures  to  their  real  cause.  In  some  instances  the 
very  general  practice  of  borrowing  money  at  high  rates  of  interest 
has  certainly  had  to  do  with  the  results,  although  it  is  most  pro- 
bable there  have  been  other  influences  and  circumstances  operating 
as  well.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  taken  as  establishing  a  safe 
conclusion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  colony  for  this  branch  of  industry 
is  the  continued  extension  of  the  plantations  and  manufacture.  If 
this  goes  on  steadily,  notwithstanding  incidental  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  somewhat  pregnant  fact,  in  its  bearing  upon  this  question, 
that  through  the  recent  period  of  commercial  stagnation  and  distress 
which  must  be  dated  from  the  year  1865,  sugar  planting  has  been 
very  materially  extended.  In  the  five  years  which  intervened 
between  1863  and  1867,  the  land  under  cane  increased  from  9000 
to  17,000  acres.  In  the  year  1868  the  export  of  sugar  was  4662 
tons;  in  1869  it  was  7476  tons;  giving  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-half,  and  an  additional  money  value  of  91,313Z.  upon  the  single 
year.  It  may  be  held  to  be  a  question  of  some  practical  interest 
how  far  the  frost  of  the  last  July  will  be  found  to  have  affected  the 
next  year's  increase.  But  it  may  also  be  added,  that  as  the  frost 
only  attacks  certain  limited  spots,  and  as  the  planting  has  been 
during  the  same  time  extending  in  various  directions,  the  return 
may  not  necessarily  be  very  seriously  compromised. 

Coffee  was  first  planted  in  Natal  about  the  year  1856,  and  at  that 
time  the  planting  was  looked  upon  as  a  curious  experiment.  Eight 
years  subsequently,  that  is  in  the  year  1863,  there  were  268  acres  of 
land  under  coffee.  In  1867  there  were  4850  acres  of  land  under 
coffee,  and  the  plantations  have  been  considerably  augmented  since 
that  time.  The  export  of  coffee  from  Natal  amounted  to  twenty-seven 
tons  in  the  year  1868,  and  to  eighty  tons  in  the  year  1869.  This 
amount  of  export,  however,  very  inadequately  represents  the  entire 
yield  of  the  plantations  in  their  present  state,  as  there  is  a  very 
large  home  and  inland  consumption  of  the  berry.  The  value  of  the 
import  of  coffee  from  beyond  the  sea  decreased  from  26,OOOZ.  to 
between  9000Z.  and  10,000/.  during  the  five  years  that  followed 
1863.  Very  fair  samples  of  Natal  coffee  have  for  some  time  been 
in  the  English  market.  In  some  instances  the  berry  has  been  pro- 
nounced very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Ceylon  produce.  The  land 
chiefly  employed  for  coffee  planting  in  Natal  up  to  this  time  is  bush 
land,  with  an  advantageous  exposure,  lying  among  the  low  hills,  and 
ranging  from  the  coast  a  few  miles  inland,  and  up  to  an  elevation  of 
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800  or  900  feet.  This  land  has  to  be  cleared  and  prepared  for 
planting,  and  is  of  about  the  same  value  as  sugar  land.  In  some 
instances  800  Ibs.  of  coffee  have  been  produced  from  one  acre  of 
plantation.  The  question  whether  the  Natal  soil  and  climate  will 
steadily  yield  6  cwt.  of  berry  per  acre,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a 
remunerative  produce,  is  one  that  has  yet  to  be  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience.  There  is,  however,  fair  reason  to  anticipate  that 
they  will  do  so  under  proper  management.  In  Ceylon  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  as  much  as  141.  per  ton  are  absorbed  by  land  carriage, 
freight,  and  export  duty.  There  is  no  export  duty  in  Natal,  and  the 
charges  for  transport  and  freight  to  England,  even  under  present 
circumstances,  do  not  exceed  41.  per  ton. 

Cotton  was  first  planted  in  Natal  as  early  as  1845.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  grown  more  or  less,  and  small  shipments  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  the  early  trials  with  it  were 
carried  out  in  the  low-lying  region  of  the  coast,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  subject  to  injurious  attack  by  a  destructive  fly,  and  where  also 
it  was  found  to  be  difficult  to  get  it  to  ripen  its  pods  in  sufficient 
number  at  a  definite  period.  Within  the  last  two  years  cotton  has 
been  planted  at  a  higher  elevation  among  the  hills,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  plantations  are  being  extended  in  that  district,  and 
are  reported  as  promising  large  crops.  One  planter  near  the  valley 
of  the  Unckomansi  Kiver  expects  to  get  this  year  400  Ibs.  per  acre 
from  ratoon  plants.  In  the  present  year  the  crops  will  certainly  be 
largely  in  excess  of  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  previous 
years. 

Tobacco  grows  very  readily  in  Natal.  The  chief  portion  of  that 
consumed  within  the  colony,  and  in  the  Dutch  States  beyond  the 
frontier,  has  for  some  time  been  of  home  growth.  In  the  year  1863 
the  produce  within  the  colony  was  33,000  Ibs.  In  the  year  1867  it 
was  81,000  Ibs. ;  and  the  produce  last  year  was  estimated  at 
100,000  Ibs.  Little  else  seems  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
than  skilful  management  and  preparation. 

There  are  yet  other  products  of  commercial  value  which  either 
have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  profitably  cultivated  in  Natal,  but 
which  do  not  need  to  be  particularised  on  this  occasion,  as  enough 
has  been  already  said  for  the  immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  show 
how  singularly  wide  the  range  of  industrial  capability  is.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  in  a  colony  which  is  so  circumstanced, 
and  which  is  so  far  favoured  by  nature,  the  European  population 
has  not  grown  more  rapidly  than  it  has.  Before  the  Dutch  settlers 
entered  Natal,  in  the  year  1835,  there  were  sixteen  English  residents 
in  the  trading  settlement  at  the  port.  In  the  year  1840  the  white 
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population  amounted  to  GOOO.  In  1858  there  were  9000  Europeans. 
The  number  had  increased  to  14,000  in  1863,  to  16,000  in  1865, 
and  does  not  amount  to  18,000  at  the  present  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  this  slow  rate  of  increase  under  the 
facilities  and  advantages  that  the  colony  enjoys.  It  is  in  some 
measure  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  while  so  many  things  can 
be  done  in  the  colony  fairly  well,  there  has  been  no  sensational  and 
exceptional  source  of  attraction  at  any  time  brought  into  operation. 
The  best  paying  pursuits  require  capital  as  well  as  enterprise  and 
skill,  and  there  is  some  discouragement  to  the  poorer  class  of  settlers 
in  the  abundance  and  low  rate  of  native  labour,  which  renders  it 
more  difficult  for  men  without  money,  and  who  look  primarily  to 
weekly  wages,  to  make  a  beginning.  The  high  rates  of  pasf-age- 
money  for  the  voyage  to  South  Africa  have  also  had  something  to 
do  with  the  result,  as  also  has  the  circumstance  that  Natal  is  a 
natural  inlet  to  large  territories  that  lie  beyond  its  inland  frontier, 
towards  which  there  is  at  all  times  some  drain  or  overflow  of  the 
population.  At  any  rate,  during  the  last  five  years  commercial 
involvement  and  stagnation  within  the  colony  have  all  but  arrested 
the  increase.  The  European  population  was  returned  as  16,369  in 
the  year  1865,  and  as  17,210  at  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  original  Dutch  settlers  were 
essentially  passive  and  pastoral  in  their  habits.  The  English 
settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  more  strongly  inclined 
to  commerce  and  tillage  of  the  ground. 

The  first  English  settlers  at  the  port  were  traders  exclusively, 
and  looked  to  barter  with  the  natives  as  the  object  of  their  industry. 
Their  successors  followed,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  line.  The  men 
who  first  came  to  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  under  the  induce- 
ments of  the  offer  of  small  holdings  of  land  nearly  all  turned  their 
attention  finally  to  trade,  which  soon  took  for  its  chief  aim  the 
supply  of  English  manufactured  goods  to  the  Dutch  States  beyond 
the  Natal  frontier  in  exchange  for  wool,  ivory,  feathers,  and  other 
articles  connected  with  the  chase.  Trading  operations  of  this  cha- 
racter were  pushed  with  such  vigour  that  the  imports  from  England, 
which  were  valued  at  668,OOOZ.  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1858,  wore 
of  the  value  of  1,880,OOOZ.  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1863,  although 
the  European  population  of  the  colony  had  only  increased  from 
9000  to  14,000  in  that  latter  term.  Between  1859  and  1863  the 
value  of  imports  increased  130  per  cent.  The  persons  who  engaged 
in  this  traffic  were,  nevertheless,  mostly  men  of  comparatively 
narrow  means,  who  had  to  look  to  the  various  monetary  institu- 
tions, which  sprang  up  in  the  chief  towns  under  the  seemingly 
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rapid  growth  of  prosperity,  for  the  money  which  they  needed  for 
the  extension  of  their  operations,  and  who  had  to  pay  high  rates  of 
interest  for  the  advances  they  received,  giving  collateral  security 
for  the  accommodation  in  land,  which  was  only  too  easily  acquired 
in  those  early  days.  This  state  of  forced  prosperity,  however,  could 
only  have  been  sustained  under  the  auspicious  combination  of  a 
rapid  introduction  of  fresh  settlers,  of  a  continuance  of  an  active 
and  remunerative  trade,  and  of  a  steady  maintenance  of  the  price  of 
land.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  conditions  were  realised.  The 
stream  of  immigration  languished ;  war  broke  out  between  the 
Dutch  States  and  the  natives  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  paralysed 
internal  trade ;  and  the  price  of  land  fell.  Just  in  this  evil  contin- 
gency the  mischief  was  exasperated  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
grave  mercantile  embarrassment  in  England.  The  public  revenue 
of  the  colony,  which  is  to  some  considerable  extent  dependent  upon 
customs  dues  levied  on  imports,  and  which  had  therefore  been  abun- 
dant and  of  increasing  value  up  to  this  time,  fell  off  materially  in 
the  year  1865.  It  was,  of  course,  not  practicable  immediately  to 
arrest  the  public  expenditure,  under  these  disastrous  complications, 
as  summarily  and  speedily  as  the  public  income  arrested  itself.  In 
the  year  1867  there  was  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  value  of  imports 
and  of  revenue ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  found  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  public  debt  at  the  end  of  that  year,  arising  from 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  to  be  provided  for,  and  to 
be  added  to  that  which  had  been  contracted  during  the  years  of 
prosperity  for  public  and  productive  works,  amounting  in  all  to 
268,OOOZ.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour.  The  brunt  of  the 
mischief  which  has  been  evoked  from  these  influences  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  now  been  encountered.  There  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  darkest  period  is  past,  aud  that  the  process  of 
repair  and  recovery  has  fairly  commenced.  In  the  year  just  ended 
the  value  of  imports  was  380,000/.,  marking  an  increase  of  63,OOOZ. 
upon  the  previous  year ;  and  the  customs  dues  yielded  an  advance 
of  9'OOOZ.  for  the  year.  The  public  revenue  was  once  again  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  expenditure. 

The  chronic  dispute  between  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty  and  the  Basutus  had  found  the  best  and  surest  of 
all  possible  terminations  in  the  Basutus  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  authorities.  Certain  other  com- 
plications and  disagreements  between  the  Orange  Eiver  and  Trans- 
vaal States  were  in  process  of  adjustment  by  arbitration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lieu  tenant- Governor  of  Natal,  and  internal  trade  was 
returning  on  thefcc  accounts  into  the  normal  channels  and  state. 
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The  one  sign,  however,  which  may  be  taken  beyond  all  else  as 
giving  sure  promise  for  the  fortunes  of  Natal  yet  remains  to  be 
brought  under  notice.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  financial  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  disastrous  crisis  of  the  year  1865,  there 
has  never  been  any  material  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  colony,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  period  there  has  been 
actually  a  large  increase  in  that  value.  The  productive  industry 
of  the  small  community  has  been  more  than  sustained  during  the 
stagnation  of  commerce  and  trade.  In  the  year  1864,  when  the 
value  of  imports  was  591,0002.,  the  value  of  exports  was  220,0002. 
In  1866,  when  the  value  of  imports  had  sunk  to  263,0002.,  the  value 
of  exports  was  still  203,0002.  In  1867  the  value  of  exports  was 
225,0002.  In  1868  the  value  was  271,0002.  In  1869  the  value  was 
363,0002.,  giving  an  increase  of  91,0002.,  or  nearly  33  per  cent,  for 
the  year.  The  export  of  sugar  alone  in  1869  was  7476  tons,  valued 
at  145,0002.,  against  4662  tons,  valued  at  90,0002.,  for  1868.  The 
export  of  wool  was  8376  bales,  worth  105,0002.,  in  1869,  contrasted 
with  6793  bales,  valued  at  91,0002.,  in  1868.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
port of  sugar  and  wool,  taken  together,  in  1869  was  251,0002.,  an 
amount  of  84,0002.  in  excess  of  their  value  in  the  previous  year.  The 
export  of  coffee  in  1869  was  80  tons,  valued  at  50112.,  against  27 
tons,  valued  at  24252.,  in  1868.  The  entire  trade  of  the  colony  ? 
including  both  import  and  export  transactions,  was  of  the  value  of 
743,0002.,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  in  1869, 
showing  an  increase  of  154,0002.  over  the  previous  year,  of  which 
sum  62,0002.  belonged  to  imports,  and  91,0002.  to  exports. 

This  bright  gleam  amidst  the  dark  shadows  of  the  picture  is,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure  due  to  the  energies  of  some  of  the  residents 
within  the  colony  having  been  diverted  from  trading  to  industrial 
pursuits.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  still  more  emphatically  ascribed 
to  the  money  which  had  been  poured  into  the  colony  by  the  various 
institutions  and  parties  looking  for  remunerative  investment  there, 
having,  so  far.  been  turned  to  good  account.  Money,  which  was 
advanced  to  planters  and  proprietors  of  the  land,  accomplished  its 
work  in  increasing  production,  even  when  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  advances  were  made  came  to  grief,  and  failed  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  expenditure.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  felt,  an 
important  and  unmistakable  augury  and  promise  in  this  series  of 
figures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  community  which  main- 
tains its  productive  industry  through  a  period  of  grave  financial 
depression  and  distress  must  be  healthy  at  the  core,  and  capable, 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  resolution,  of  retrieving  its  losses.  A 
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land  which,  in  the  face  of  disappointment  and  poverty,  and  without 
accession  of  material  strength,  can  manage  to  augment  its  exports 
to  the  tune  of  90,OOOZ.  a  year,  will  certainly  prove  no  bad  field  for 
industrial  enterprise  at  more  auspicious  seasons.  Natal's  hard 
lesson  of  the  last  half  decade  must  be  esteemed  a  beneficent  lesson, 
as  well  as  a  hard  one,  if  it  has  brought  this  conclusion  into  prominent 
light 

The  leading  and  characteristic  features  which  have  to  be  mainly 
kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  future  promise  of  Natal  are  briefly 
these : — 

It  has  a  mild  and  very  excellent  climate,  with  predominance  of 
general  sunshine  in  the  season  of  winter,  and  with  abundant  and 
never-failing  rain  in  the  opposite  season  of  most  energetic  vege- 
table growth,  enabling  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  to  be  secured 
at  comparatively  small  effort  and  cost.  It  has  a  large  range  of 
natural  capacity,  with  sugar,  coffee,  wool,  cotton,  horses,  cattle, 
corn,  and  dairy  produce  already  established  as  objects  of  economic 
industry.  It  has  a  numerous,  orderly,  and  docile  native  popula- 
tion, furnishing  a  considerable  and  increasing  supply  of  rude 
labour.  It  is  the  immediate  and  most  ready  inlet  to  extensive 
inland  States,  where,  under  prudent  management,  an  extensive  trade 
may  be  developed. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  which  has  now  to  be  placed  pro- 
minently on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  It  has  no  internal  water 
communication,  and  its  existing  appliances  for  the  transport  of 
produce  and  merchandise  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  costly  character. 
At  the  present  time  all  heavy  transport  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  sluggish  ox-waggon,  that  carries  burdens  at  the  cost  of  some- 
thing like  51.  a  ton,  and  with  an  allowance  of  six  days  for  every 
hundred  miles  traversed.  And  even  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
affair,  for  that  costly  and  slow  mode  of  transport  is  even  more  un- 
certain than  it  is  expensive  and  sluggish ;  it  is  liable  to  be  arrested 
altogether  for  months  at  a  time  when  the  natural  pasture  for  the 
draught-oxen  fails.  Coals,  which  are  dug  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony,  are  on  this  account 
sold  to  the  blacksmiths  of  the  capital  for  5s.  per  hundredweight. 
Maize,  which  is  grown  everywhere,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountain 
frontier,  with  the  utmost  luxuriance,  on  this  account  consumes  two- 
thirds  of  its  own  value  for  mere  transport  and  freight  before  it  can 
be  placed  in  the  large  markets  of  the  world. 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  which  more  needs 
improved  means  of  internal  communication  and  transport  for  the 
development  of  its  intrinsic  natural  resources  than  the  colony  of 
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Natal.  With  the  excellent  climate,  and  with  the  large  range  of 
natural  production,  which  have  been  already  dwelt  upon,  there  are 
yet  broad  stretches  of  valuable  land  lying  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  which  are  kept  simply  waste  and  desolate  by  the  want  of 
available  markets.  There  are  large  deposits  of  excellent  coal  in  the 
higher  districts  towards  the  northern  frontier,  with  abundance  of 
good  iron-ore  in  regions  that  lie  in  the  same  general  direction,  which 
must  remain  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  no  value  or  avail  until 
means  have  been  provided  for  bringing  these  treasures  within  reach 
of  the  port.  The  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  which  lies  just  beyond 
this  northern  frontier,  alone  is  known  to  produce  not  less  than 
30,000  bales  of  wool  annually,  of  which  not  more  than  one-sixth 
now  finds  its  way  down  into  the  colony ;  and  beyond  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty  there  lies  the  still  more  extensive  pastoral  district 
of  the  Transvaal  States.  These  and  other  considerations  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  have  now  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  the  great  importance  of  providing  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  a  trunk  line  of  railway  communication,  of  a  character  and 
at  a  cost  that  shall  be  commensurate  at  once  with  the  most  pressing 
needs  and  with  the  financial  resources  of  the  colony.  There  is  no 
other  step  that  would  so  certainly  operate  advantageously  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  at  this  turning-point  of  its  fortunes,  as 
the  construction  of  a  reasonably  cheap  but  efficient  railway.  If  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  position  of  Natal  be  taken  into 
account — the  inherent  and  diversified  capabilities  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  the  absence  of  navigable  rivers,  the  general  wealth  of  its 
capacities,  and  the  poverty  of  its  opportunities — there  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  it  is  of  more  immediate  moment 
to  have  the  question  solved  as  to  whether  railways,  working  over 
bold  gradients,  and  along  the  natural  contour  of  a  country,  and  at 
slow  rates  of  speed,  may  not  be  made  and  maintained  in  operation 
at  low  rates  of  expenditure.  This  has  recently  been  held  to  be  so 
obvious  in  Natal  that,  even  during  the  period  of  financial  embar- 
rassment and  confusion,  attention  has  been  kept  steadily  upon  the 
point ;  and  the  most  exact  information  that  could  be  collected  on 
such  matters  as  most  immediately  affect  the  consideration  of  the 
question  was  recently  sent  home  to  England,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  some  competent  engineering  authority.  These  data 
were,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Home  Government,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  at  the  time  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  have  been  subjected  by  him  to 
careful  examination.  Mr.  Gregory,  after  due  deliberation  upon 
these  data,  has  drawn  up  a  very  complete  and  very  interesting 
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report.  In  this  report  this  eminent  authority  accepts  the  principle 
that,  by  limiting  the  weight  carried  by  each  wheel  of  rolling  stock 
to  three  tons,  by  using  a  rail  that  weighs  not  more  than  fifty  pounds 
per  yard,  by  restricting  speed  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  bogie,  or  vertical  pivots,  principle  of  construction 
— which  allows  the  natural  contour  of  the  country  to  be  followed, 
with  curves  of  nine  chains  radius— economical  and  yet  efficient 
railways  may  be  constructed  in  countries  of  bold  natural  features. 
Mr.  Gregory  also  infers,  from  the  information  before  him,  that  a 
railway  of  this  character  might  be  made  in  Natal,  from  the  port  to 
the  capital,  and  from  the  capital  onwards  to  the  northern  frontier, 
which  would  in  no  case  need  to  traverse  a  gradient  more  steep  than 
1  in  30,  although  he  adds  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
locomotives  might  be  made  which  would  work  successfully  over 
short  and  exceptional  gradients  as  severe  as  1  in  20,  if  that  were 
found  to  be  unavoidable. 

In  regard  to  the  vital  matter  of  expenditure,  Mr.  Gregory  con- 
siders that  a  railway  of  this  character  might  be  constructed  from 
the  port  to  the  capital,  along  a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles  and  a  half, 
for  335,OOOZ.,  and  that  a  similar  line  might  be  pushed  forward  from 
the  capital  to  the  northern  frontier  at  about  the  same  cost  per  mile. 
Mr.  Gregory  also  calculates  that  two  trains  each  way  per  day,  con- 
veying twenty-five  tons  of  goods  at  20s.  per  ton,  and  twenty-five 
passengers  at  15s.  each,  working  313  days  in  the  year,  would  yield 
a  revenue  of  54,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  that  with  half  that  number  of 
passengers  the  revenue  would  amount  to  43,OOOZ.  a  year. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  working  expenditure,  Mr.  Gregory 
holds  that,  with  a  system  of  road-crossings  upon  the  level,  and  of 
platforms  and  sheds  served  by  travelling  porters,  and  with  the 
tickets  issued  by  the  guard,  the  cost  of  working  such  a  line  need 
not  exceed  17,OOOZ.,  or  at  most  20,000?.,  a  year.  The  interest  on 
the  capital,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  another 
20,OOOZ.  The  railway,  therefore,  upon  Mr.  Gregory's  lowest  esti- 
mate for  passenger  traffic,  would  be  self-supporting,  irrespective  of 
payments  of  interest  during  construction,  and  of  expenditure  made 
for  the  purchase  of  land. 

In  commenting  upon  this  very  complete  and  interesting  report  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Sargeaunt,  one  of  the  Agents-General  for  the  colo- 
nies, remarks  that  the  interest  during  construction  might  be  taken 
at  50,OOOZ.,  which  would  have  to  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  16,OOOZ. 
for  the  first  year,  18,OOOZ.  for  the  second  year,  and  26,000/.  for  the 
third ;  and  that,  if  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony  would  not 
bear  the  burthen,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  amount  should 
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not  be  added  to  the  capital  to  be  raised.  Mr.  Sargeaunt  obviously 
thinks  that  that  course  might  be  taken  with  propriety  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Gregory  strongly  recommends  that  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial 
Government  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  directed  to  the  execu- 
tion and  opening  of  the  railway  from  the  port  to  the  capital,  work- 
ing inland.  Upon  this  point  he  says  :  "  This  course  would  prevent 
the  disturbance  of  the  labour  market  which  more  extended  opera- 
tions might  cause.  It  would  limit  the  pressure  on  the  resources  of 
the  colony,  and  extend  its  commerce  between  its  two  most  important 
points.  In  due  time  the  northern  extension  might  follow,  and  the 
restoration  of  financial  confidence  in  England,  and  increased  re- 
sources in  the  colony,  might  lead  to  some  plan  by  which  the  exten- 
sions might  be  carried  out  with  less  sacrifice  than  at  present  would 
appear  to  be  involved  in  so  large  an  undertaking." 

The  figures  and  facts  which  are  comprised  in  these  reports  may 
very  fairly  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  conversant  with  the  existing  state  of  circum- 
stances in  Natal,  in  their  presence,  to  doubt  that  they  point  to  the 
early  construction  of  a  well-considered  trunk  line  of  railway  in  the 
colony  as  the  very  natural  and  sure  solution  of  recent  perplexities, 
and  a  very  certain  way  to  quicken  and  confirm  the  signs  of  return- 
ing prosperity  which  have  been  alluded  to.  To  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  Natal  it  is  no  small  addition  to  this  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments that  the  construction  of  a  railway  within  the  colony  will  cer- 
tainly do  more  to  advance  the  civilization  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  numerous,  capable,  and  most  interesting  native  race,  and  will 
do  more  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  benefits  that  race  is  already 
receiving  from  contact  with  British  influences,  and  subordination  to 
British  rule,  than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  devised  on  their 
behalf. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  BERGTHEIL  thought  the  assembly  would  agree  with  him  in 
considering  that  they  had  been  treated  to  a  most  interesting  paper. 
He  had  ever  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Natal,  and 
agreeing  as  he  did  very  much  with  Dr.  Mann's  description  of  it,  he 
was  led,  like  others,  to  ask  how  it  came  that  the  colony  had  not 
progressed  and  prospered  so  much  as  it  might.  One  reason  was 
made  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  very  large  native  population 
seeking  employment,  and  that  prevented  the  introduction  of  English 
labourers  into  the  colonial  labour  market.  Then,  again,  they  could 
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not  get  men  of  sufficient  capital  to  go  to  Natal  to  take  up  the  waste 
lands  and  cultivate  them,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Natal  had  not 
prospered  so  much  as  it  should  have  done.  But  there  were  other 
causes,  one  was  the  cost  of  carriage.  In  the  vicinity  of  Durban 
agriculture  would  pay ;  but  if  they  went  higher  up  the  country  then 
agriculture  did  not  pay,  because  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the 
produce.  He  was  sorry  to  think  that  there  was  yet  one  other  cause 
from  which  Natal  suffered,  and  one  which  to  his  mind  was  painfully 
evident  from  the  paucity  of  the  attendance  that  evening,  viz.,  the 
lack  of  interest  in  England.  But  to  his  mind  Natal  was  of  great 
interest  to  the  British  public,  for  at  a  time  when  so  much  nonsense 
was  being  talked  about  self-government  in  the  colonies,  its  duties 
and  responsibilities,  it  might  be  as  well  for  them  to  be  reminded 
that  Natal  was  still  a  Crown  colony,  though  inhabited  by  a  large 
native  population.  Let  that  fact  be  steadily  borne  in  mind,  and 
then  when  the  time  of  difficulty  and  trouble  comes — as  come  it 
must  sooner  or  later — if  gross  mismanagement  was  to  take  place, 
then  let  them  remember  that  the  responsibility  rested  entirely  with 
the  home  Government.  They  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous 
of  having  railways  in  the  colony,  which  would  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  and  many  schemes  had  been  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  looked  upon  the  construction  of  railways  more  as  a 
political  question  than  a  social  one,  because  it  was  necessary,  if  the 
colonists  were  to  protect  themselves,  that  they  should  have  railways, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  home  Government  could  not  do  better 
than  foster  the  construction  of  railways. 

Mr.  J.  A.  YOUL  considered  the  account  given  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  Natal  very  satisfactory,  and  good  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial progress. 

Mr.  MACFIE,  M.P.,  congratulated  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  upon 
the  improved  aspect  in  which  the  colonial  question  was  looked  at 
by  the  Government,  and  also  the  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
discussions  in  reference  to  colonial  affairs,  and  the  greater  interest 
which  had  been  enkindled  in  the  public  mind.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  paid  very  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  emigration,  was  to  bring  forward  a  motion  in  reference 
to  state  aid  to  emigration,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
receiving  a  full,  free,  and  fair  consideration.  But  there  was  one 
observation  he  was  desirous  of  making  before  the  discussion  took 
place,  it  was  this,  that  the  colonists  did  not  expect  the  mother 
country  to  denude  herself  of  her  best  sons  at  her  own  cost.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  equally  clear  that  England  would  be  very  sorry 
to  part  with  the  best  portion  of  her  population — the  self-reliant 
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independent  workman — if  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of  the 
Colonies  ever  ceasing  to  be  part  of  the  mother  country,  or  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  For  himself  he  was  prepared  most  cordially  to 
support  a  well  devised  system  of  emigration,  but  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  They  wanted  the  labour  to 
develope  their  resources,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  its 
transport  as  they  would  for  that  of  any  other  commodity  they  stood 
in  need  of.  Besides,  the  colonists  might  endeavour  to  prevent 
people  leaving  when  once  landed,  by  promises  of  suitable  land 
granted  upon  long  gratuitous  leases.  The  colonists  might  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  letting  the  land  be  better  advertised,  and  the 
advantages  offered  made  more  widely  and  generally  known.  If 
that  were  done  we  should  soon  have  many  who  are  now  living  in 
comparative  poverty  going  out  to  found  estates  which  would  soon 
become  their  own,  and  thus  do  good  to  the  mother  country  by 
becoming  consumers  of  British  manufactures,  and  raising  up  a  hardy 
population,  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  at  home,  but  would 
become  one  of  strength  abroad.  He  would  conclude  by  expressing 
a  fervent  hope  that  the  British  Colonies  would  one  and  all  bid  for 
the  English  emigrant,  by  offering  land  to  the  working  men  who 
would  go  out  and  take  possession. 

Mr.  GOODLIFFE  thought  that  it  was  probable  no  greater  enigma 
could  be  presented  to  the  English  mind  than  the  state  of  Natal. 
They  were  told  that  the  land  was  most  productive.  It  abounded 
with  good  things  which  grew  in  great  luxuriance.  Cotton,  corn, 
and  all  such  things  seemed  to  grow  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
almost  without  much  care,  and  yet  they  were  told  in  the  same 
breath,  that  the  large  native  population  willing  to  labour  was 
absolutely  a  drawback  and  a  preventive  of  the  natural  progress  of 
the  colony.  They  were  led  under  those  circumstances  to  ask,  how 
it  came  that  with  all  those  natural  advantages  Natal  did  not  occupy 
the  place  she  ought  to  do  as  a  great  colony.  He  was  fain  to  confess 
that  to  his  mind  it  resolved  itself  into  the  fact,  that  perhaps  too 
much  had  been  expected  of  her.  That  she  was  progressing  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  her  wool  was  improving  in  quality,  but  suffi- 
cient care  was  not  bestowed  upon  its  clipping  and  cleansing,  a  fact 
which  went  to  show  that  the  growers  did  not  yet  understand  the 
wants  of  the  market.  Sugar  was  being  grown  and  exported,  but 
not  so  largely  as  it  might,  because  it  came  to  the  market  burdened 
with  the  enormous  expense  of  land  carriage;  and  the  production  of 
coffee  was  making  great  headway,  though  as  yet  little  could  be 
said  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for  as  was  well  known  to  those 
conveisant  with  its  cultivation,  a  coffee  estate  took  three  years  to 
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develope  and  bring  in  any  sort  of  a  return.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  in  spite  of  the  gold  said  to  exist,  the  real  richness  of 
Natal  was  in  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SARGEAUNT  observed  that  much  had  been  said  in  reference  to 
emigration  and  railways,  both  of  which  questions  were  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  bound  up  with  each  other  as  necessary  for  the 
development  of  Natal.  Though  viewed  in  different  aspects,  he 
believed  that  the  real  importance  of  the  question,  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  which  existed  for  doing  something,  would  induce 
men  of  different  opinions  to  make  concessions  one  to  the  other  so 
that  some  practical  result  might  be  brought  about.  In  reference 
to  the  first  question,  emigration,  the  meeting  had  oeen  told  that  there 
were  17,000  European  inhabitants  in  Natal,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
expected  they  might  say  to  the  mother  countrj7,  "You  have  so  many 
men  struggling  and  within  an  ace  of  becoming  a  burden  upon  your 
rates,  why  should  we  colonists — who  are  ourselves  but  struggling — 
be  expected  to  send  mone}7"  home  to  relieve  you  of  those  men  whom 
you  can  scarcely  employ  ?"  On  the  other  hand,  England  might  say, 
"  We  have  the  men  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  colony, 
send  over  the  money  and  we  will  give  you  what  you  want."  But 
the  speaker  was  led  to  say  as  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  benefit,  why 
should  there  not  be  a  mutual  share  of  the  burden.  No  less  than 
5000Z.  worth  of  sugar  was  exported  a  short  time  ago,  and  yet  the 
speaker  could  remember  when  there  was  not  a  single  cane  in  the 
colony.  He  remembered  also  the  time  when  the  imports  were 
250,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  the  exports  only  60,OOOZ.,  and  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  wonderment  to  himself  how  the  difference  was  made  up. 
At  the  same  time,  whilst  many  thought  railways  were  most 
necessary,  yet  all  who  had  studied  the  position  of  Natal  agreed 
with  him  in  considering  that  emigration  was  the  great  essential  for 
the  colony.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Legislative  Council  had  shown  its 
desire  for  railways  by  persistently  backing  up  and  supporting 
every  scheme  which  had  been  proposed.  The  credit  of  Natal  was 
first  rate.  Its  Six  per  Cent.  Stock  was  quoted  at  110Z.  to  112Z.  in 
the  share  list,  and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  money  was 
wanted  for  a  good  scheme  of  railways,  the  colony  would  borrow  it 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  MACARTHUR,  as  one  well  conversant  with  Australia,  thought  the 
story  of  Natal  was  the  story  of  all  the  Colonies,  with  this  exception, 
that  it  was  better  off  than  the  Australian  Colonies,  because  it  had  a 
large  native  population  willing  to  labour,  and  knew  how  to  employ  it. 

Mr.  FREELAND  would  like  to  have  heard  something  about  the 
mulberry  tree  and  the  silk-worm, 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ALLEN  had  no  doubt  that  a  cheap  system  of  railways 
could  be  made  for  about  2000Z.  or  3000Z.  a  mile,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Natal  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years. 
If  left  to  themselves  and  conducted  upon  that  plan,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  railways  could  be  made  to  pay  20  per  cent.  The 
lines  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  communication  certain 
at  all  times,  whereas  at  present  for  months  of  the  year  the 
communication  between  coast,  capital  and  up-country  was  entirely 
cut  off.  He  had  been  informed  that  owing  to  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  the  carriage,  it  cost  50Z.  for  a  small  family  to  move  up  from  the 
coast  to  any  place  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMERIE  agreed  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  suggested 
that  a  cheap  line  of  railway  could  be  made  in  Natal  similar  to  that 
in  use  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  also 
adopted  in  Canada. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
colony  of  Natal  was  still  in  its  infancy,  it  was  only  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  to  have  made  the  progress  it  had  gave  evidence  that  it  was 
a  most  healthy  offspring,  and  afforded  abundant  grounds  for  hoping 
it  would  be  immensely  prosperous  in  the  future.  In  all  new 
countries  the  three  great  things  necessary  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment were — population,  capital,  and  an  easy  communication ;  and 
there  was  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  causing  a  flow  of  the  two 
former  to  Natal,  nor  in  the  colony  bringing  about  the  latter.  He 
concluded  by  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Mann  for 
his  capital  paper. 

Dr.  MANN,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  replied  to  the 
observations  of  some  of  the  previous  speakers.  He  observed  that 
the  native  population  must  be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  emigra- 
tion, and  that  if  poor  emigrants  were  sent  out,  they  must  be  given 
the  means  of  living  for  a  time,  and  of  transport  to  the  place  where 
their  services  were  wanted.  The  vine  could  never  grow  in  Natal, 
because  the  summer  was  a  long  and  a  wet  one.  But  in  the  Cape, 
on  the  contrary,  the  summer  was  fine  and  warm  and  the  vine  grew 
and  flourished.  New  roads  had  been  made  in  Natal  and  old  ones 
improved  within  the  last  few  years.  Mulberry  trees  grew  every- 
where, almost  wildly ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them 
down,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Supply  Association  had  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  Natal  should  not  become  a  great  silk 
producing  country.  The  great  objection  to  the  cheap  wooden  rails 
adopted  in  America  and  Canada,  was  that  the  country  was  subject 
to  the  white  ant  and  to  sudden  heats  and  rains. 
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AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  30th  May,  1870,  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  Chair.  A  Lecture 

ON   THE   PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY  AND   EESOUECES   OF 
NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  NEW  BEUNSWICK 

was  delivered  by  Professor  DAWSON,  Principal  of  McGill  College, 

Montreal. 

PROFKSSOR  DAWSON  commenced  his  lecture  by  observing,  that  the 
portion  of  British  America  to  which  he  desired  to  direct  the 
attention  of  hearers  that  evening  was  called  originally  Acdii,  or 
Acadia,  and  it  resembled  the  Arcadia  of  fable.  The  Mic  Mac 
Indians  had  a  method  of  applying  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
names  to  places  as  they  heard  the  French  colonists  exclaim  on  first 
seeing  them,  and  so  the  place  in  their  tongue  or  dialect  was^allejl 
"Cordeer,"  signifying  abundance.  Proceeding  to  remark  upon  the 
early  history  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  he  ^aid,  the 
Provinces  were  markedly  and  distinctly  separated  from  Canada, 
and,  coming  to  the  physical  geography  of  New  Brunswick,  that 
province  might  be  said  to  be  considered  as  a  great  triangular  plain 
of  carboniferous  rocks,  bordered  with  oolite  formations  running 
into  the  hills  and  broken  country,  with  three  principal  rivers,  the 
St.  John,  the  Eis:igouche,  and  the  Miramichi — the  former  crossing 
from  the  hills  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a 
distance  of  250  miles;  Nova  Scotia,  a  peninsula  stretching  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  with  the 
scarcely  separated  island  of  Cape  Bietoii  presenting  the  curious 
peculiarity  of  having  a  great  inland  salt  water  front — the  Bras 
d'Or  Lake.— Nova  Scotia,  consists  of  a  broad  belt  of  hard  rnetamorphic 
rocks,  fronting  the  Atlantic,  and  an  inland  area  of  carboniferous 
and  triopic  rocks,  traversed  by  hills,  ridges  of  Silurian  and  Devonian 
age  (?).  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  remaining  Acadian  province, 
is  a  crescent-shaped  belt  of  rich  undulating  country,  based  in  triopic 
red  sandstone,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  north  coast  of  Nova  Sco.ia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  resources  of  the  two  provinces  forming 
the  subject  of  the  paper  were  considered  as  consisting  of  those  of  the 
surface,  and  those  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Among  the  former,  iu 
the  earlier  state  of  the  country,  the  lumbering  and  shipbuilding 
interests  occupied  a  large  place.  These  were  still  important, 
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especially  in  New  Brunswick,  though  they  had  passed  their  maxi- 
mum point.  The  fisheries  had  been  largely  developed,  especially 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  ai  nual  produce  was  worth  2,000,000?. 
and  900  vessels  were  employed  in  their  prosecution.  Agriculture 
was  the  great  leading  pursuit,  and  was  rapidly  improving  and 
extending  itself.  The  wet,  dike  and  marsh  lands  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  amounting  to  38,000  acres  were  mentioned,  and 
these  in  connection  with  cattle  and  dairy  farming,  and  the  grain 
and  fruit  farming  of  the  upland  districts.  In  the  Acadian  provinces, 
though  the  cultivable  area  was  greater  than  in  Canada  proper,  the 
climate  was  milder,  and  the  variety  of  soil  greater. 

Under  the  second  head  were  mentioned  the  great  coal  deposits  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  covering  a  large  area,  and  in  some 
places  having  beds  of  coal  of  enormous  thickness.  About  thirty 
mines  have  been  opened  in  these  beds,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  well  equipped;  but  the  trade  languishes,  owing  to 
the  small  extent  of  home  manufacturers,  and  the  positive  closing 
against  them  of  the  American  Manchester.  The  iron  deposits  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal  areas  are  of  immense  magnitude  and  value, 
though  at  present  worked  only  in  two  districts,  one  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  one  in  New  Brunswick,  where  charcoal  iron  of  superior  quality 
is  made. 

The  gold  deposits  of  the  southern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  were  next 
described,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  their  exploration 
referred  to ;  though  their  productive  capabilities  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  more  than  tested  by  the  operations  hitherto  carried  on, 
which,  though  important,  are  not  great  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
of  the  gold  veins.  The  gold  produced  in  1869  was  17'868  ounces, 
and  this  was  stated  to  average  489  for  each  man  employed,  or  about 
100Z.  sterling  for  each  man  engaged  in  mining  operations. 

Besides  iron  and  gold,  the  Acadian  provinces  possess  also 
copper,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  and  manganese,  as  yet  worked  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Then  quarries  of  gypsum,  slate,  grindstone, 
and  sandstone,  had  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  the  former,  in 
particular,  was  largely  exported. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Acadian 
colonies  were  not  only  the  key  to  the  possession  of  Canada,  and  to 
maritime  supremacy  on  the  western  Atlantic,  but  that  they  possessed 
more  of  the  resources  essential  to  empire  than  any  other  portion 
of  eastern  America.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  great  interior 
plains  of  the  continent  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  colonists  ; 
but  the  merely  agricultural  regions  would  never  be  very  populous 
or  wealthy. 
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The  mineral  resources  and  maritime  position  of  the  Acadian 
provinces  were  sure,  in  time,  to  give  them  the  preponderance  in 
wealth  and  political  power.  The  development  of  the  resources  of 
these  Colonies,  was  at  present  impeded  by  their  anomalous  political 
relations  with  the  mother  country,  with  Canada,  and  with  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  remain  very  long  in  their  present 
position. 

It  was  thus  an  important  and  urgent  question  for  British  states- 
men, whether  by  a  closer  union  with  Great  Britain  they  should 
permit  these  Colonies  to  develope  these  resources,  without  ceasing 
to  be  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  whether  they  were  content,  by  allowing 
the  Acadian  provinces  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
to  transfer  permanently  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  leadership  of  the  English  race  to  the  great  Kepublic. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  FREELING  said"  the  members  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Professor  Dawson  for  his  very  able  lecture,  and  he  only  regretted 
that  the  remarks  which  the  learned  Professor  had  offered  as  to  the 
proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  for 
the  development  of  those  mineral  riches,  had  not  been  listened  to 
by  a  greater  number  of  the  members.  He  thought  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  Professor  were  most  valuable,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  presented  to  the  members  in  a  succinct  form.  There  was  one 
observation  which  struck  him  as  having  a  peculiar  bearing  and 
force  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  was  the  Professor's  condemna- 
tion of  the  unwise  protective  policy  which  was  indulged  in  by 
England's  offspring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Only  a  short 
time  since,  as  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  he  was 
called  upon  to  welcome  the  president  of  a  similar  association  from 
across  the  water,  and  from  conversations  with  that  gentleman,  and 
others  equally  well  informed,  he  found  that  the  short-sightedness  of 
that  protective  policy  was  felt  by  a  large  and  increasingly  influ- 
ential number  of  people.  But  whilst  admitting  that  the  policy  was 
wrong,  they  felt  that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  educate  the 
people  of  that  country  in  "  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  H.  E.  MONTGOMERIE  thought  the  information,  both  scientific 
and  commercial,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting,  was 
valuable  in  the  extreme ;  at  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  time  when  there  would  be  a  great  modification  of 
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the  United  States  Tariff  was  not  far  distant.  For  many  years,  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  in  force  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  worked  well  for  both ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  put 
an  end  to  by  the  United  States.  It  had,  however,  been  found  an  act 
of  more  hardship  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
the  British  North  American  colonists,  and  therefore  there  was  some 
chance  of  a  good  understanding  being  arrived  at  soon. 

Mr.  PRENTICE  said  Mr.  Principal  Dawson  had  told  the  meeting  of 
extraordinary  deposits  of  gold  and  coal  in  British  American  pro- 
vinces, but  comparatively  nothing  had  been  said  about  its  great 
wealth  of  iron.  The  speaker  had  seen  it,  and  from  observation,  he 
believed  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  British  American  provinces  would 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  Sweden,  which  was  acknowledged  as 
the  best  in  the  old  world. 

Mr.  W.  WESTGARTH,  as  having  lived  some  time  in  both  colonies, 
had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  great  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  viz.,  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  was 
common  for  a  viewer  to  come  upon  three  or  four  successive  layers  of 
basalt,  indicating  a  great  range  of  time.  It  had  always  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  great  abundance 
of  gold  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  range,  and  that  in  the  lower 
gold  had  never  been  discovered,  unless  there  had  been  an  upheaval 
from  behind,  and  that  was  always  where  there  were  certain  indica- 
tions of  Silurian  strata. 

Mr.  Principal  DAWSON  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  patience  and 
attention  which  had  been  given  to  his  remarks.  Alluvial  gold 
was  of  course  found.  The  rocks  of  the  earth,  when  removed  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature  or  otherwise,  left  behind  them  other  deposits 
which  were  not  removed  when  they  were  abraded.  When  the 
earthy  matters  had  been  worked  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or 
the  coasts,  or  by  rivers,  the  cutting  of  ravines,  or  otherwise,  certain 
of  the  deposits  often  remained ;  gold  had  been  found  in  alluvial  soil, 
showing  that  there  were  gold  gravels  so  far  back  as  the  carboni- 
ferous period  when  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  them. 

Lord  BURY  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the 
lecturer,  the  proceedings  closed. 


AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
Monday,  June  20th,  1870,  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY, 
M.P.,  K.C.M.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting,  which 
were  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  he  supposed  that  at  that  early  hour  of  a 
beautiful  summer's  evening  there  were  other  attractions  than  those 
which  this  Society  offered,  and  that  fact  might  perhaps  account  for 
the  paucity  of  attendance.  Certainly  the  number  of  Fellows  and 
visitors  which  had  met  to  greet  Mr.  Parker  Snow  was  nothing  like 
so  numerous  as  was  usual  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  essayist  had  no  reason  to  be  dismayed  or  dis- 
couraged, because  the  words  he  uttered  would,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  be  read  with  interest  by  a  far  larger  audience  the 
next  morning.  He  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  subject  which 
commended  itself  more  warmly  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Co- 
lonial Institute  than  that  upon  which  Mr.  Snow  had  undertaken 
to  address  them.  He  desired  to  say  one  word  personal,  which  was, 
that  as  the  Education  Bill  was  that  evening  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  presently, 
so  as  to  take  his  place  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PARKER  SNOW  then  read  a  Paper 

UPON  THE  COLONIZATION  AND   UTILIZING   OF  OCEAN 

ISLANDS  AND  WASTE  SPACES  THROUGHOUT 

THE  WORLD. 

The  Paper  concluded,  the  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YOUNG  thought  that,  though  the  essayist  had  complained 
of  his  time  being  limited,  he  had  taken  a  very  wide  range  of 
his  subject  indeed.  So  far  as  he  was  able  to  gather  from  Mr. 
Parker  Snow's  essay,  that  gentleman  wished  that  certain  waste 
spaces  which  were  not  already  colonized  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  new  fields  for  colonization  where  there  were  no  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  placing  new  people  in  place  of  those  who  have  at 
present  forsaken  them.  The  speaker,  however,  could  not  see  the 
necessity  for  opening  up  new  fields  of  colonization  whilst  there 
were  so  many  at  present  comparatively  undeveloped,  and  not  by 
any  means  well  or  sufficiently  peopled.  One  reason  was  given  for 
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selecting  those  uninhabited  places — if  the  scheme  were  adopted — 
viz.,  that  they  were  admirably  well  adapted  for  settlements  for 
convicts.  That  might  be  allowed  its  due  weight,  especially  as 
colonists  in  Western  Australia  and  other  parts  had  objected  to  the 
mother  country  sending  any  more  convicts  out  to  those  settle- 
ments; but  for  colonization  there  were  already  sufficient  places 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  which  required  to  be  fully  peopled 
before  any  attempts  were  made  to  open  out  new  fields.  The 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
he  was  glad  to  advocate  any  well-devised  scheme  of  emigration; 
but  who,  he  asked,  with  the  least  conscience,  could  recommend  a 
labouring  man  to  go  to  some  new  and  comparatively  unknown 
place  in  preference  to  the  colonies  which  had  already  been  to  some 
extent  peopled,  and  where  something  like  civilization  obtained  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON,  whilst  fully  recognising  the  great  merits 
of  the  Paper,  and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  writer,  yet- 
agreed  with  pretty  nearly  everything  which  had  fallen  from  the 
last  speaker,  that  whilst  there  were  large  tracts  of  earth — beautiful, 
fruitful,  and  yet  only  in  a  small  part  occupied  by  people,  it  was 
quite  preposterous  to  think  of  inviting  or  advising  people  to 
occupy  the  sterile  and  barren  places  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
zones.  He  would  ask  the  essayist  if  any  of  his  friends  were  going 
out  whether  he  would  advise  them  to  go  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  or  to  Australia,  or  Canada,  or  America?  The 
answer  was  obvious.  One  might  as  well  think  or  talk  of  founding 
colonies  in  Greenland  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  In  the  Falkland 
Islands,  too — another  choice  spot  dwelt  upon  by  the  essayist  as 
suitable— it  was  simply  impossible  to  grow  a  single  cereal  crop, 
neither  barle}7,  nor  oats,  nor  anything.  Again,  when  the  essayist 
gpoke  in  apologetic  terms  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  system 
of  transportation,  the  speaker  felt  sure  that  any  one  who  knew 
how  that  system  worked  on  a  large  scale  must  feel  that  whatever 
benefit  New  South  Wales  received  from  that  which  the  essayist 
had  very  aptly  termed  "  the  moral  sewage  "  of  the  mother  country, 
was  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake.  It  was  a  fact  that  those  colonies  where  the 
element  of  transportation  had  been  imported  were  in  the  worst  and 
most  depressed  state.  He  had  no  jealousy  of  other  countries  cul- 
tivating those  waste  spaces,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  extremely 
glad  if  French,  Prussians,  Belgians,  and  Spaniards  were  to  go  and 
make  the  attempt. 

Mr.  LABILLIKRE  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  Paper  to  those 
given  utterance  to  by  the  two  previous  speakers.  Mr.  Parker 
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Snow  seemed  to  be  simply  employing  an  a  fortiori  argument  as  to 
with  how  much  greater  advantage  we  could  form  settlements  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  in  the  nominal  possession 
of  the  British  Crown.  As  to  the  openings  for  colonization  over 
the  world,  he  should  like  some  one  to  inform  him  what  the  British 
Government  had  done  to  render  them  available.  He  maintained 
that  the  British  Government  had  been  unmindful  and  neglectful 
of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  had  done  positively  nothing 
for  the  sake  of  making  new  homes  for  the  crowds  of  British  people 
who  needed  them,  and  nothing  towards  developing  British  industry. 
The  only  motive  which  seemed  ever  to  have  actuated  it  had  been 
the  miserable  one  of  disposing  of  its  criminals.  Was  it  not  a  fact 
that  most  of  the  successful  colonies  of  Australia  had  been  founded 
by  private  enterprise  ?  The  Government  had  in  a  few  years 
spent  10,000, OOOZ.  of  money  in  what?  Not  in  taking  out  honest 
people,  and  assisting  them  to  form  homes  and  achieve  an  inde- 
pendence for  themselves,  but  in  establishing  prisons  and  founding 
penal  settlements.  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all,  had 
been  colonized  by  freemen  unaided  by  the  Government;  and  it 
was  not  until  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased  that  that 
colony  shot  ahead  and  took  that  place  which  she  was  entitled  to ; 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  showed  that  along  the  coasts  of  Australia 
were  a  number  of  places  admirably  adapted  for  settlements,  and 
where  great  colonies  might  be  founded.  t 

Mr.  BARRETT  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  well-devised  scheme 
of  emigration,  whereby  shiploads  of  people  might  be  sent  to  various 
places,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  industrious  workman  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  and  to  the  places  where  the  people  were 
sent.  In  time,  too,  the  mother  country  would  be  amply  recouped 
by  the  young  colony  growing  up  and  becoming  a  customer  for  her 
manufactures,  and  sending  its  raw  produce  in  exchange.  As  to 
the  question  of  ships  regularly  calling  at  certain  places  with  pro- 
visions, and  so  forth,  there  were  many  objections  to  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  frankly  admit  that  much  might  be  said  in  its 
favour.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  days  of  sailing  ships 
were  numbered,  and  that  in  the  future  the  greater  portion  of  the 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  world  would  be  carried 
by  steam-vessels.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there 
were  different  portions  of  the  empire  which  were  languishing  for 
want  of  that  very  population  which  the  mother  country  had  in 
superabundance ;  but  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
a  place  to  pay  taxes,  or  the  expenses  of  governing  became  so 
enormously  disproportionate  to  the  country. 
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Mr.  J.  ROBERT  TAYLOR  gave  some  statistics  of  some  emigration 
clubs  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  and  described  their  mode 
of  working,  and  proceeded  to  give  it  as  his  opinion1  that  Mr. 
Gb'schen,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
that  unless  some  such  scheme  as  that  advocated  by  the  lecturer, 
or  one  which  the  speaker  described  as  having  been  propounded  by 
himself  were  adopted,  the  mother  country  would  never  be  either 
happy  or  prosperous. 

Capt.  GCODLIFFE  was  sorry  that  the  discussion  of  the  evening, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  merits  of  the  Paper,  had  been  made  the 
vehicle  by  many  speakers  for  ventilating  their  own  crotchets. 
The  great  question  to  be  considered  was,  first,  was  Mr.  Parker 
Snow's  scheme  practical,  and  if  so,  cui  bono  ?  To  his  mind,  the 
idea  of  relieving  the  Atlantic  of  its  perils  and  dangers  by  means 
of  provision  stores  in  floating  ships  having  lights,  and  with  floating" 
telegraph  stations  dotted  here  and  there,  was  simply  Utopian,  and 
that  little  or  no  practical  good  would  result. 

Mr.  MAC  ARTHUR,  M.P.,  thought  few  things  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  impossible  in  this  scientific  age,  and  would  remind  the  Meeting 
it  was  a  very  common  way  for  getting  rid  of  a  difficult  or  con- 
troversial subject  to  pronounce  every  solution  offered  as  Utopian. 
Nothing  was  easier.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  things  which  only  a  little  while  ago  were  pronounced  as 
Utopian  had  since  become  matters  of  every-day  usage. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  Paper  read  by  Captain 
Snow,  although  he  took  very  different  views,  and  could  not  accord 
with  the  gallant  Captain's  opinions.  The  great  objection  was  that 
the  English  Government  could  only  assist  emigrants  b}^  drawing 
funds  from  public  moneys,  and  by  so  doing  they  gave  money  to 
place  our  paupers  in  a  good  position,  which  they  could  only  obtain 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  industrious  and  hard- 
working people  who  were  only  a  shade  above  the  pauper  in  the 
social  scale.  He,  however,  considered  the  entire  discussion  had 
been  most  interesting,  and  would  convey  the  thanks  of  the  assembly 
to  the  gallant  Captain  for  his  Paper. 

Captain  SNCW  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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THK  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Monday,  27th  June,  1870. 

The  President,  the  Eight  Honourable  Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  K.C.M.G., 
was  in  the  Chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  having  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  the  same  were  confirmed. 

The  President  then  nominated  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Pren- 
tice Scrutineers,  to  take  the  ballot  for  the  Council  and  other  officers 
of  the  Institute. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  the  Chairman  then  read  the 
Eeport  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year,  as  follows  : 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  its  rules  have 
been  amended,  and  new  rooms  have  been  taken  at  No.  26,  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  more  central 
and  convenient  for  the  Fellows.  The  change  of  name  from  Society 
to  Institute  was  necessitated  by  the  initials  of  the  Society  having, 
as  soon  as  the  title  of  Eoyal  was  conferred  upon  it  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  become  identical  with  those  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Council  of  which  body  represented  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  inconvenience  that  might  thereby  ensue.  This  change 
was  effected  and  the  Eules  were  finally  amended  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Fellows  held  on  the  17th  March.  Since  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing Sixty-seven  Fellows  have  been  elected. 

The  Papers  read  during  the  last  session  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  will  soon  be  issued  to  the  Fellows.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  Papers,  and  the  discussion  arising  from  them,  will  be 
found  to  constitute  a  volume  of  useful  and  varied  information  upon 
colonial  subjects.  A  number  of  donations  have  been  made  to  the 
Institute,  including  very  handsome  photographs  of  places  in  the 
colonies,  presented  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  Mr.  H.  E.  Mont- 
gomerie,  and  Mr.  Klaas  Pauw. 

Donations  to  the  Library  have  been  received  from  Lord  Alfred 
S.  Churchill,  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Irwin,  Sir  W.  Denison,  K.C.B.,  Sir  C. 
Nicholson,  Bart.,  Mr.  II.  E.  Montgomerie,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Principal  Dawtson,  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  G.  A 
Sproat,  &c.,  and  files  of  colonial  papers  from  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Mr 
W.  Walker,  arid  Mr.  G.  Molineux. 
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The  Council  have  again  to  record  the  obligation  of  the  Institute 
to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
for  the  permission  accorded  to  them  of  holding  their  evening 
Meetings  in  the  handsome  and  commodious  Theatre  of  that  Society. 

At  these  Meetings  the  following  Papers  were  read : 

1 7th  January.  "  An  Illustration  applied  towards  the  Unity  of 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  l>y  Colonel  MILLINGTOX  SYNGE,  R.E. 

31st  January.  ':  On  Self-supporting  Emigration,"  by  Colonel 
MAUDE,  V.C.,  C.B.,  E.A. 

21st  February.  "  On  the  Constitutions  of  the  Australian  Colonies," 
by  F.  P.  LABILLIERE,  Esq. 

21st  March,  "  The  Colonial  Question,"  by  WM.  WESTGARTH,  Esq. 

4th  April.  "  On  the  Eelations  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,"  by  C.  J.  CATTANACH,  Esq. 

2nd  May.  "  Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  Route  to  India,  China, 
and  Australia,  and  its  prospective  results,"  by  J.  BATE,  Esq. 

16th  May.  "  On  the  Physical  and  Economical  aspects  of  Natal," 
by  Dr.  MANN. 

30th  May.  "  On  the  Physical  Geography  and  Resources  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,"  by  Mr.  Principal  DAWSOX,  F.R.S. 

20th  June.  "  Colonization  and  Utilizing  of  Ocean  Islands  and 
Waste  Spaces  about  the  World/'  by  PARKER  SNOW,  Esq. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  a  portion  of  the  Council 
vacate  office  at  this  Meeting.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Fellows 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  thus  created.  The  Council  are  taking  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  several 
colonies.  They  are  anxious  to  receive  the  vigorous  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  generally  in  this  effort. 
They  are  satisfied  that  if  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  advantages  it  affords  as  a  common  point  of  reunion  to  all 
persons  connected  with  India  and  the  colonies  were  more  fully 
understood,  it  would  not  fail  to  receive  active  and  extended 
support. 

After  commenting  at  iome  length  upon  the  above  statement  of 
the  Council,  the  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
This  was  seconded  by  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  and  was  agreed  to 
nem.  con. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Sargeaunt,  then  read  his  annual  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  Institute,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Scrutineers  having  made  their  Report,  the  President  declared 
the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  constitute  the  Council 
for  the  following  year  : 
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PRESIDENT. 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  VISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P.,  K.C.M.G. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER. 
THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBY. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  LISGAR,  G.C.B. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  VISCOUNT  MILTON,  M.P. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  P.  FORTESCUE,  M.P. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  BART.,  MP. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  C.  B.  ADDERLEY,  M.P.,  K.C.M.G. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  M.P. 

COUNCIL. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AIRLIE.  j  ARTHUR  MILLS,  ESQ. 

ARTHUR  BIRCH,  ESQ.  j  GISBORNE  MOLINEUX,  ESQ. 

HENRY  BLAINE,  ESQ.  !  THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  MONCK. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  A.  S.  CHURCHILL.  HUGH  E.  MONTGOMERY,  ESQ. 

MAJOR-GEN.  SIR  W.  DENISON,  K.C.B.      !  JAMES  W.  MUTTLEBURY,  ESQ. 

THE  RIGHT  HON  LORD  ELCHO,  M.P.        j  SIR  CHARLES  NICHOLSON,  BART. 

HUMPHRY  W.  FREELAND,  ESQ.  j  SIR  JOHN  ROSE,  K.C.M.G. 

FRANCIS  G.  GOODLIFFE,  ESQ.  ,  GEORGE  VERDON,  ESQ.,  C.B. 


ALEXANDER  MACARTHUR,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  MACLEAY,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
WILLIAM  MAITLAND,  ESQ. 
HERMAN  MERIVALE,  ESQ.,  C.B. 


WILLIAM  WALKER,  ESQ. 
EDWARD  WILSON,  ESQ. 
LEONARD  WRAY,  ESQ. 
JAMES  A.  YOUL,  ESQ. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS  BARING,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
THE  HON.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P. 
THE  HON.  G.  G.  GLYN,  M.P. 
JAMES  SEARIGHT,  ESQ. 

TREASURER. 

W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  ESQ. 

HONORARY  SECRETARY 
A.  R.  ROCHE,  ESQ. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having   been  proposed  and 
unanimously  passed,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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AN  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday 
Evening,  21st  November,  1870.  The  Kight  Honourable  Viscount 
BURY,  M.P.,  K.C.M.G.,  President,  was  in  the  Chair,  and  an- 
nounced that  H.E.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  had  consented  to 
become  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute.  He  also  announced  that 
a  large  number  of  donations  of  books  had  been  made  to  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  the  entire  list  of  which  he  would  not 
detain  the  Meeting  by  reading,  but  simply  say  that  Mr.  Irwin 
had  presented  in  all  thirty-one  volumes,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Wray 
five  volumes. 

The  Paper  read  was  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  William  Denison, 
K.C.B.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Colonization,"  but  as  it  was  subse- 
quently printed  and  extensively  circulated  by  him  in  a  separate 
form,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  republish  it  in  extenso 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute.  As,  how- 
ever, the  discussion  which  took  place  was  of  great  practical  interest, 
and  embodied  another  Paper  upon  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Francis 
Goodliffe,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
insert  such  an  abstract  of  Sir  William  Denison's  Paper  as  will 
make  the  treatment  of  the  whole  question  intelligible  to  the 
reader. 

Sir  William  Denison  commences  with  some  preliminary  remarks 
upon  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  migrate,  as  if  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  Almighty  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,  and  then  alludes  to  some  very  marked  peculiarities  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  which  he 
proposes  to  apply  that  general  law.  He  points  out  that  emigration, 
in  the  special  and  systematic  form  of  colonization,  such  as  was 
practised,  for  example,  in  ancient  times  by  certain  of  the  States  of 
Greece,  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country;  and  then,  before 
considering  the  course  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt,  he 
explains  the  character  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  the  soil  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  their  action  upon  our  social  system.  He  winds 
up  this  first  part  of  his  subject  with  these  words  : 

"  This  is  an  evil  state  of  things.  We  are  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  a  plethora  of  population,  a  superabundance  of  people  of 
all  classes,  while,  coupled  with  this,  there  is  a  steady  and  rapid 
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increase  of  wealth  which  is  seemingly  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulation,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  stimulating  habits 
of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence,  some  of  the  lowest  and  most 
debasing  of  those  which  degrade  man,  and  in  fact  bring  him  nearer 
to  the  beasts  which  perish.  This  is  our  condition  at  home." 

In  his  second  lecture  he  applies  himself  to  describing  the  state 
of  society  in  the  colonies  and  their  relations  with  the  mother 
country :  he  points  out  what  these  relations  ought  to  be,  and  how 
colonization,  systematically  carried  out,  may  prove  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils. 

As  a  preliminary,  Sir  William  Denison  gives  a  much  needed 
definition  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  colonial  dependencies, 
and  indicates  that  his  remarks  are  to  be  understood  as  especially  ap- 
plicable to  those  colonies  which  are  adapted  for  the  settlement  of 
large  numbers  of  emigrants.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  subject  by  those  who  may  not  have  personal  experience  of 
the  constitution  of  colonial  communities,  he  contrasts  the  leading 
features  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain  and  in  her 
dependencies;  and  he  strongly  animadverts  upon  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Imperial  Government  towards  them  since  the  ascen- 
dency of  what  are  termed  free  trade  principles.  '  He  concludes  by 
suggesting  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  systematic  colonization  as  a 
means  of  conferring  practical  benefits  upon  both  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  assuming,  as  an  indispensable  basis,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  relation  between  them  of  parent  and  child. 


D.SCUSSION. 

The  Marquis  of  XORMANBY  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  am  sure  none  can  have  listened  to  the  Paper  which  has  just  been 
read  without  admiring  the  ability  and  large  amount  of  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  great  experience  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  production.  The  essayist  has  pointed  out  the  very 
unsatisfactory— not  to  say  deplorable— state  of  things  which  exists 
between  masters  and  men,  as  compaied  with  the  feeling  which 
existed  formerly.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  capital  and  labour, 
as  represented  by  masters  and  workmen,  has  come  about.  No 
doubt  it  has  been  caused  to  some  extent  by  faults  on  both  sides. 
(Hear,  hear).  I  have  long  had  a  conviction,  which  events  have 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen,  that  many  very  serious  evils  and 
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many  misunderstandings  are  caused  by  the  combinations  which 
exist  amongst  labourers  in  this  country.  My  Lord,  I  fully  admit 
the  right  of  every  man  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he  shall  sell  his 
labour ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  deny  that  any  man  has  the  right 
to  dictate  to  his  fellow  the  price  at  which  his  labour  shall  be  sold, 
and  debar  or  prevent  him  working  for  the  price  which  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  take,  and  the  employer  willing  to  pay.  (Cheers.) 
I  conceive  that  the  working  men  sadly  lack  instruction  upon 
points  of  vital  interest  to  themselves.  The  members  of  these 
associations  should  consider  the  very  great  evils  which  are  en- 
tailed by  the  misunderstandings  which  are  fomented,  if  not 
always  directly  brought  about,  by  those  who  are  interested  parties 
in  creating  those  evils,  and  who  are  themselves  unwilling  to 
labour,  but  much  prefer  living  upon  the  labour  of  their  dupes 
and  followers.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  England  to  assist  her  colonies  whenever  the  occasion  of 
need  arises.  But  whenever  the  larger  colonies,  such  as  Australia 
and  Canada,  are  threatened  by  an  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  complications  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  especially  her 
duty  to  protect  and  defend  them.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  whether  they 
will  defend  the  colonies,  and  to  set  them  aside  unless  they  will 
join  hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  make  such  preparations  in  the  time  of  peace  as 
will  enable  it  to  protect  its  children  in  the  colonies,  whenever 
the  necessity  or  an  emergency  for  so  doing  may  arise.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Our  colonies  have  received  constitutions  as  free  as  that 
which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  and  in  many  instances  much  more 
so ;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  enjoy  those  liberties  to  be  ready  when  called  upon 
to  defend  and  uphold  them.  (Cheers.)  Now,  my  friend  Sir 
William  Denison  has  in  the  course  of  his  essay  likened  the 
colonies  to  a  child,  or  a  number  of  children,  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  the  mother  country  he  likens  to  a  parent,  who  is  bound  by 
all  ties  of  love,  of  honour,  and  of  humanity  to  look  after  and  pro- 
tect its  offspring  whilst  weak,  to  provide  it  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  My  Lord,  all  that  I  fully  admit,  but  we  must  say  a  word 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  what  I  say  is  this  :  That  if  a  parent  care- 
fully tends  a  child  through  infancy,  sees  that  it  is  carefully  and 
properly  nursed,  has  it  taught  the  elements  first  and  then  gives 
the  youth  a  liberal  education,  when  the  child  becomes  an  adult 
he  expects  his  offspring  to  take  its  support  upon  itself,  to  keep 
its  own  household  and  its  own  establishment,  and  to  manage  it. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  But,  despite  those  "  hear,  hears,"  I  must  finish 
my  sentence  by  going  one  step  further,  and  saying  that  I  consider 
it  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  parent— even  after  the  nursing 
and  tending  in  childhood,  the  liberal  education,  and  so  forth — 
still  to  support  the  adult  child  if  need  be,  but  always  to  watch 
over  it ;  to  visit,  to  guide,  to  counsel,  and  to  direct ;  not  in  a 
dictatorial,  but  parental,  loving,  and  friendly  manner.  And  more 
I  say,  that  if  treated  in  this  way,  the  colonies  would  never  be  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  arm  of  strength,  and 
an  abiding  glory  to  the  parent  country.  (Loud  cheers.'}  And 
specially  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  country  to  assist  the  colonies 
whenever  it  may  happen  that  a  war  is  brought  about  with  them, 
or  when  they  are  threatened  because  of  Imperial  interests.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I  think  I  very  much  misgauge  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  the  mother  country  if  it  would  not  be  ready  with  one 
heart  and  with  one  voice  to  do  its  duty  in  this  respect  whensoever 
it  may  be  called  upon.  (Beneived  chzering.)  The  idea  that  the 
colonies  were  a  serious  burden  ought  never  to  be  entertained 
for  one  moment,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  such  an  idea  should  have 
found  favour  at  all.  Theyt  are  not.  They  do  consume  our  manu- 
factures, and  they  ought,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  do, 
to  consume  our  surplus  wealth  and  our  surplus  labour.  I  believe 
that  if  we  were  to  be  divested  of  our  colonies,  England  would 
very  soon  cease  to  be  the  great  power  she  is  in  the  councils  of 
European  nations.  (Cheers.)  Passing  on  to  the  next  point  of 
Sir  William  Denison's  Paper— he  has  laboured,  and  I  must  own 
to  some  extent  successfully,  to  show  how  our  colonies  may  be 
made  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  I  feel 
certain  that,  if  his  scheme  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  indeed 
confer  a  very  great  benefit  upon  England  generally.  But  I  see 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  though  to  my  mind  they  are 
not  insuperable.  To  begin  with,  labour  is  a  great  necessary  in 
the  colonies,  and  an  equally  important  requisite  is  capital.  Now 
although  by  offering  free  grants  of  land,  and  a  free  passage  to  it, 
almost  any  amount  of  labouring  emigrants  may  be  got,  I  do  not 
see — and  this  the  paper  has  failed  to  show — how  you  are  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  that  class  which  commands  and  possesses 
capital.  And  more — even  supposing  a  number  of  that  class  were 
to  demean  themselves  by  accepting  a  free  passage  with  a  number 
of  their  poorer  brethren,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  right 
to  pay  the  expenses. 

Sir  WILLIAM  DENISON  (interrupting) :    I  do   not  propose    that. 
The  money  would  in  no  sense  be  given.     The  cost  of  passage  and 
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so  forth  is  to  be  ultimately  repaid,  and  therefore  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  loan. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  :  I  am  sorry  I  misunderstood  you.  I 
had  no  intention  of  misquoting  your  words.  But  to  proceed  ;  and 
accepting  your  correction,  of  which  I  am  very  glad,  I  think  that 
those  who  have  money  would  be  tempted  to  pay  for  themselves 
at  once,  and  to  select  their  own  times  for  departure,  and  the 
country  they  went  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that 
my  experience  has  been  in  the  Western,  and  that  I  know  a  little 
about  North  American,  colonies.  Speaking  from  my  experience  in 
these  Western  colonies,  I  say  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men 
who  succeed  best :  one  is  the  mechanic  or  working-man  who  brings 
his  skill  and  his  industry  into  the  market ;  he  can  always  get  work, 
and  always  retain  a  fair  and  good  wage.  The  other  class  which 
succeed  best  are  the  men  who,  combining  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  and  labour,  also  possess  a  moderate  amount  of  capital. 
Generally  speaking,  I  have  not  seen  what  is  called  the  class  of 
gentlemen  succeed  in  the  colonies.  I  know  of  numbers  of  cases  of 
officers  in  the  army  who  have  gone  out  to  Canada  and  failed,  but  I 
know  of  very  few  who  have  been  successful.  The  proper  man,  or  class 
of  man  to  succeed  best  of  all,  is  the  one  who  possesses  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  willingness  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
brains.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  is  not 
prepared  to  work  will  ever  succeed.  By  that  word  "  work  "  I  mean 
performing  manual  labour.  If  an  employer  will  take  off  his  coat, 
tuck  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  show  his  labouring- men  how  many 
trees  he  can  cut  in  a  day,  the  labourer  will  cut  that  number  ;  but  if 
the  employer  only  and  simply  looks  on,  the  labourer  will  shirk  the 
work,  and  certainly  the  proper  number  of  trees  will  not  be  cut. 
The  great  mistake  made  in  England  is  in  sending  out  that  class 
of  men  or  emigrants  which  is  not  wanted  in  the  colonies — either  an 
entirely  pauper  class  has  been  sent  out,  or  else  a  class  of  gentlemen 
who  have  no  capital,  and  very  little  energy.  (The  speaker  resumed 
his  seat  amid  loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  WERTGARTH  :  My  Lord,  few  gentlemen  can  approach  this 
question  of  colonies  in  the  same  spirit  as  Sir  William  Deiiison, 
and  certainly  still  fewer  could  throw  as  much  light  upon  it  as 
he,  because  it  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  obtain  the  vast 
experience  of  our  colonial  dependencies  which  he  has  had.  For 
myself,  I  must  say  that  one  is  apt  to  wonder — when  any  one 
talks  about  founding  new  colonies — how  it  is  that,  with  all 
advantages  in  her  favour,  England  cannot  found  new  colonies 
To  my  mind,  the  principal  reason  is,  that  with  all  the  facilities 
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there  are  also  a  greater  number  of  wants.  Finding  this,  she 
expressed  herself  willing  to  give  any  one  the  right  to  found  a 
colony  who  chose  to  try  the  experiment.  We  also  know  that, 
acting  upon  that,  an  attempt  was  made  by  North  Australia  to  found 
a  colony ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  successful,  although  a  great 
sum  of  money  was  expended  in  the  attempt.  The  real  truth  is, 
that  the  expenses  of  a  civilised  government  are  so  great,  that  in 
a  mercantile  sense  it  does  not  pay,  because  at  first  the  inhabitants 
are  both  too  few  and  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  civilised 
government.  Consequently,  in  a  purely  mercantile  sense  again, 
those  vast  waste  lands  are  really  of  no  value,  though  they  may 
be  of  great  value  politically.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  great  and  a 
successful  colony  might  be  founded  in  the  way  in  which  the  author 
of  the  paper  suggests.  I  think  that  a  young  laird,  or,  better  still, 
the  brother  of  a  young  laird,  might  go  out  with  a  selected  number 
of  his  people — people  who  had  all  their  lives  long  been  accustomed 
or  trained  to  look  to  him  and  his  as  the  heads  of  the  place. 
Government  might  appoint  the  heads  of  the  new  colony  and  give 
certain  other  encouragement;  but  even  then  there  would  be 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  holding  and  in  keeping  the  people 
together  when  once  they  had  landed.  Sir  William  Denison  has 
alluded  to  a  great  number  of  people  running  off  to  a  place  one 
thousand  miles  away  because  they  heard  of  some  gold  discoveries, 
and  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  more  rapidly  than  could  ever  be 
accomplished  by  ordinary  thrift  and  persevering  industry.  The 
great  difference  between  colonisation  as  at  present  attempted  and 
that  of  the  Greeks,  to  my  mind,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
small  bodies  who  went  out  from  Athens  became  afterwards  very 
important  people ;  they  were  the  patres  conscripti,  or  great  families 
of  the  new  state.  Besides,  the  colonies  so  founded  by  the 
Athenians  had  advantages  which  those  of  our  present  times  could 
never  obtain.  There  were  also  certain  social  arrangements  which 
held  men  together,  whereas  now  men  are  gathered  from  all  parts, 
having  nothing  in  common  but  a  desire  to  get  on  in  their  new 
homes,  and  sent  out.  But,  sir,  there  was  also  another  distinctive 
feature  in  those  old  colonies,  and  one  which  helped  to  make 
those  infant  colonies  successful,  which  does  not  obtain  in  our 
more  modern  colonies.  It  was  the  system  of  slavery.  In  those 
colonies,  as  in  the  Athenian  states,  you  would  find  a  string  of 
people  who  were  slaves ;  indeed,  do  we  not  know  that  the  prisoners 
taken  in  battle  or  after  a  fight  were  apportioned  out  amongst  the 
victors,  and  sold  as  slaves?  We  all  know  the  great  distinction 
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between  having  as  much  labour  of  your  own  as  you  may  desire 
to  have,  and  only  having  labour  at  command  at  a  certain 
price. 

Mr.  C.  BOOTH  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  a  few  words,  which  I  will 
preface  by  saying  that  I  altogether  differ  from  the  author  of  this 
most  interesting  Paper,  and  that  I  altogether  disapprove  of  his 
scheme,  as  well  also  that  I  join  issue  with  the  last  speaker. 
Twelve  years  ago  that  mad  rush  to  the  gold-fields  alluded  to  in 
the  paper  took  place,  and  I  was  one  of  the  body  the  writer  so 
eloquently  describes  as  "  the  mad  twenty  thousand."  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Now  I  can  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  strife  and 
the  disorganisation  which  undoubtedly  existed  for  a  time,  they 
were  the  means  of  founding  a  happy  and  now  prosperous  colony. 
(Cheers.)  Another  reason  why  I  object  to  the  scheme  is  because 
I  believe,  and,  indeed,  I  know  that  so  soon  as  a  man  has  been 
taught  and  understands  the  benefits  which  await  him  in  Australia, 
he  is  seized  with  an  unquenchable  desire  to  go  there — go  he 
will,  and  he  might  just  as  well  be  made  to  pay  for  his  passage. 
Some  such  scheme  was  tried  in  1851  or  '52  by  a  benevolent 
lady,  who  took  out  females  only,  and  most  who  have  had  any 
experience  of  the  colonies  know  what  evils  befel  it,  and  how 
disastrously  it  turned  out.  Before  sitting  down,  let  me  say  that 
one  very  pleasing  circumstance  has  happened  in  England. 
Representations  were  made  to  the  Home  Government  so  soon 
as  the  news  was  received  in  the  colonies  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  that  in  the  event  of  England  becoming  involved  in  it, 
the  news  should  be  at  once  despatched  to  the  colonies,  and  that 
a  ship  should  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  starting.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  last  mail  took  out  the  information 
that  the  Government  had  acceded  to  the  request.  (Cheers.) 

Colonel  SYNGE,  who  was  but  indistinctly  heard  at  the  reporters' 
table,  was  understood  generally  to  say  that  he  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  Paper,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  scheme 
suggested.  To  his  mind,  the  speakers  who  apparently  differed  most 
had  come  to  much  the  same  conclusions  as  the  author  of  the  paper, 
though  they  arrived  at  them  by  a  very  different  route,  and  started 
from  opposite  points.  Speaking  as  a  military  man — and  perhaps 
with  just  a  little  professional  tinge — he  considered  the  much 
vaunted  neutrality  another  word  for  cowardice.  Neutrality  was 
against  the  common  law  of  England,  and  of  manhood.  It  was 
simply  a  want  of  manliness.  Every  English  subject  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  Queen's  peace,  and  every  man  was  bound  to  defend 
and  protect  a  woman  when  she  was  outraged  or  wronged ;  and  to 
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talk  of  neutrality  seemed  very  much  like  saying  to  the  world  that 
we  were  so  much  immersed  with  jobbing  in  stocks  and  grubbing 
for  money  that  we  had  time  and  inclination  for  nothing  else,  and 
that  we  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  of  men. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  Bart,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  De- 
cember 5th. 
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GENERAL  Meeting  held  Monday,  December  5th,  1870,   Viscount 
BURY,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Sir 
WILLIAM  DENISON'S  Paper  on  Colonization  should  have  been 
opened  by  the  Honourable  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  the  mover  of  the 
debate,  but  parliamentary  duties  detaining  him  at  Westminster,  no 
doubt,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  come  later  in  the  evening. 
In  the  mean  time  he  begged  to  call  on  Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  considered  he  laboured  under  much 
disadvantage,  in  so  far  as  he  was  not  present  when  the  Paper 
was  read,  and  only  came  in  at  the  fag  end  of  the  last  meeting.  In 
the  interim,  however,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
reading  through  Sir  William  Denison's  Paper  and  glancing  through 
the  notes  of  the  previous  discussion  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute, 
and  he  thought  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  last  meet- 
ing was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  Sir  William  Denison  seemed 
to  favour  a  scheme  of  colonization  as  against  emigration,  and 
enlarged  upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  mother 
country  from  carrying  out  the  system  of  colonization  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  old.  But  he  (the  speaker)  questioned 
very  much  whether  such  a  system  could  be  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  population  of  Great  Britain.  The  principles  of  social  and 
political  life  obtaining  in  England  were  so  vastly  different  that 
they  would  militate  largely  against  any  such  scheme  or  form  of 
wholesale  colonization  as  that  which  was  adopted  with  so  much 
success  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greek  and  Athenian  Eepublics. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  labour  in 
the  colonies  and  various  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
a  question  how  far  that  want  could  be  supplied  by  Governmental 
and  other  aid.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  population  of  England 
during  the  last  25  years,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  the  wealth 
in  this  country,  had  been  instanced  as  an  argument  for  relieving 
the  mother  country  of  some  of  the  surplus  population,  and  that  was 
a  question  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  all  earnest  statesmen  for 
many  years  past.  The  dependencies  were  anxious  for  the  labour 
and  some  of  the  capital,  and  the  Government  equally  anxious  to 
foster  any  colonies,  but  he  questioned  whether  the  means  adopted  had 
been  the  most  wise ;  certainly  the  Trades  Unions  of  this  country 
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had  not  adopted  the  wisest  policy,  but  the  Associates  of  the  Institute 
attended  that  meeting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  distress 
prevailing  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  in  the  full  knowledge  that  England  possessed  vast 
tracts  of  country  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  calling  loudly 
for  some  of  that  labour  which  seemed  to  be  a  burden  to  this  country. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  increase  the  population  of  the 
colonies  by  a  well-devised  system  of  emigration  from  the  mother 
country.  He  thought  all  would  admit  the  fact  that  judicious 
emigration  tended  to  benefit,  not  only  the  mother  country,  but  the 
colonies  also.  Upon  an  average,  every  emigrant  who  went  out, 
even  though  he  was  in  a  humble  position  in  this  country,  became, 
in  the  colonies,  a  consumer  of  British  manufactures ;  and  every  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  burden  upon  the  poor  rates  in  England,  to 
the  extent  of  SI.  per  annum,  on  arriving  in  any  colony  becomes  a 
consumer  of  at  least  12Z.  per  year  of  British  manufactures,  and  so 
the  mother  country  had  a  recuperative  advantage.  He  was  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  mother  country  to 
undertake  to  give  a  certain  grant  of  money  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  emigration,  and  the  money  so  spent  would,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  returned  a  hundred-fold.  He  should 
like  to  see  some  system  established  by  which  an  understanding 
should  be  come  to  by  both  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  by 
which  each  should  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  passage  money  of 
the  emigrant,  as  both  would  receive  a  certain  advantage  ;  the  mother 
country  by  having  fewer  claimants  upon  the  poor  rates,  the  colonies 
by  getting  the  labour  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and 
which  would  tend  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  wealth.  But  he 
was  not  in  favour  of  giving  the  emigrant  an  entirely  free  passage, 
because  the  colonies  themselves  would  be  averse  to  receiving  a 
large  importation  of  paupers.  Those  colonies  which  give  free 
grants  of  land  to  the  emigrant  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
so  much  of  the  passage  money  as  those  which  did  not.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced  that,  whatever  might  be  the  relation  between 
England  and  foreign  countries,  the  colonies  would  never  be  wishful 
of  backing  out  of  whatever  engagements  they  had  entered  into  in 
this  respect,  and  that  they  would  always  do  their  part  in  upholding 
the  mother  country. 

The  Hon.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  apologised  for  not  being 
punctual  to  time  in  order  to  open  the  discussion.  He  had  listened 
to  the  Paper  and  to  the  discussion  which  followed  it  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  thought  both  eminently  interesting.  Something  had 
been  said  in  that  room,  and  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  that 
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schemes  of  emigration,  hitherto  in  vogue,  had  simply  been  enlarged 
plans  of  schemes  for  the  manufacture  of  vagrants  ;  but  a  well-devised 
scheme  of  emigration  would  be  the  great  means  of  preventing  the 
over-crowding  of  females  in  many  of  the  large  districts  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  London.  But  he  thought  that  the  colonies 
should  be  treated  as  they  really  were,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  give  a  man  a  free  passage  to  any  one  of  the 
colonies  where  his  labour  was  wanted  would  be  simply  giving  him  a 
railway  ticket  from  one  county  in  England,  where  his  labour  was  not 
wanted,  to  another,  where  it  would  be  in  great  demand.  Let  them  sub- 
stitute the  word  "  migration  "  for  "  emigration,"  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  got  over.  He  thought  that  would  be  just  and  generous.  By 
helping  a  labouring  man  to  emigrate  they  were  helping  him  to  an 
independence,  and  making  fresh  markets  for  English  manufactured 
goods,  and  devising  fresh  means  for  lowering  the  poor  rates  and 
decreasing  crime  ;  for  it  had  been  proved  that  whenever  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  distress  in  any  one  district,  there  also  was  the  greater 
amount  of  crime.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  encouraging 
the  labourer  to  offer  his  labour  in  the  market  where  it  was  most 
wanted,  and  some  assistance  ought  to  be  given  the  industrious  man 
to  get  to  the  place  where  his  labour  was  in  the  greatest  demand. 
If  England  was  in  the  healthy  position  which  she  ought  to  be,  she 
ought  not  to  be  so  constantly  suffering  from  the  disease  of  over- 
population, and  it  was  the  duty  of  wise  statesmen  to  provide  for 
the  evil  before  it  arises,  and  thus,  by  a  system  of  "  deportation," 
render  the  colonies,  in  truth  what  they  really  were,  the  proudest 
appanages  of  the  British  crown.  The  people  would  be  taught  to 
consider  that  the  colonies  were  only  a  more  distant  portion  of  the 
great  empire  of  England. 

Mr.  LYNN  thought  one  great  means  of  fostering  emigration  would 
be  the  disseminating  of  a  constant  stream  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  various  colonies,  and  he  doubted  greatly  whether  the  colonies 
themselves  had  done  all  that  they  might  in  this  respect,  so  as  to 
attract  labour  and  capital.  If  one  constant  stream  of  information 
in  respect  to  the  colonies — the  land,  the  requirements,  the  wages, 
and  so  forth — was  made  to  permeate  amongst  the  working  popula- 
tion, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  many,  who  now  went  to  America, 
would  go  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  English  dependencies.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  any  scheme  of  emigration  which  would  deport 
the  paupers.  The  colonists  did  not  want  them.  The  idle, 
the  dissolute,  the  ne'er-do-wells,  were  to  be  found  everywhere. 
What  the  colonists  wanted  was  men  of  proper  independent  spirit, 
who  were  not  afraid  of  work,  but  would  achieve  their  own  inde- 
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pendence  and  help  forward  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  great  colonial  empire.  In  the  matter  of  causing  information 
to  be  weekly  spread  amongst  the  working  classes,  we  might  with 
great  advantage  take  a  lesson  from  the  Americans.  It  was  a 
difficult  thing  for  working  men  to  get  together  sufficient  money  to 
pay  the  passage  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  send  a 
number  of  men  out  without  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  was  to 
do  them  a  great  wrong.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  assisted,  and 
that  might  easily  be  done  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  McKENZiE  was  not  a  colonist  himself,  and  knew  very  little 
about  colonization;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  Sir 
William  Denison's  pamphlet,  and  he  could  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed,  that  when  a  colonist  landed  in  England,  he  landed,  not 
as  a  foreigner,  but  as  a  man  coming  home. 

Mr.  BROWN,  who  had  been  eight  years  in  Canada,  four  of  which 
were  in  the  Upper  and  four  in  the  Lower  part,  believed  that  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  colonizing  the  Dominion  was,  that  it 
did  not  afford  sufficient  information  of  the  advantages  it  held  out. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  any  man  who  went  out  to  Canada, 
ready  for  work,  and  with  a  determination  to  stick  to  it,  would  do 
well ;  but  from  the  lack  of  information  afforded,  many  men  went 
out  under  the  feeling  and  impression  that  in  a  very  short  time  and 
with  very  little  work  they  would  become  large  landed  proprietors, 
and  these  were  the  men  who  were  unsuccessful.  Therefore,  the 
great  fault  was  in  not  giving  sufficient  information.  No  doubt  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  commission  were  anxious  to  give 
information,  and  cause  a  stream  of  emigration  to  flow  into  Canada ; 
but  they  did  not  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  He  thought  that 
some  plan  should  be  devised,  whereby  some  central  agencies  should 
be  appointed,  whose  duties  should  be  to  afford  reliable  information 
to  intending  emigrants  as  to  the  best  places  to  go  to,  and  where  the 
best  market  would  be  found  for  the  labour  they  had  to  offer  ;  and 
until  that  was  done,  they  would  never  be  successful  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  colonies  or  properly  assisting  the  labourer. 

Mr.  JOHN  KENNAWAY,  M.P.,  considered  the  colonies  were  of  great 
service  to  this  country,  and  that  our  connection  with  them  ought  to 
be  maintained  at  all  cost.  He  thought  the  efforts  of  those  men  who 
brought  the  question  prominently  before  the  country  last  year  in 
what  were  called  the  Cannon  Street  Meetings,  although  they  did  it 
as  outsiders,  and  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  were  worthy  of  all 
praise  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  those  meetings  did  a  very  great 
deal  of  good  in  evoking  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  question 
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then  raised  by  the  Government ;  BO  much  so,  that  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Times  spoke  of  the  policy  of  throwing  off  the  colonies  as  never 
having  had  any  existence  at  all.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  out  labour  to  the  colonies,  but  the 
real  practical  question  they  had  to  consider  was,  how  best  to  do  it. 
It  was  no  good  to  send  out  idle  men ;  but  help  ought  to  be  given  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  help  themselves.  It  would  be  of  no  use 
sending  ship-loads  of  paupers ;  if  that  were  done,  not  only  would  the 
colonists  complain,  but  the  paupers  themselves  would  soon  find  their 
way  back  to  the  mother  country ;  and  then  might  arise  this  question 
— Why  should  you  spend  the  money  of  the  state,  taken  away  from 
hard-working  men,  who  are  next  door  to  the  workhouse  themselves, 
to  put  their  fellow-workmen  in  a  better  position  ?  But  he  attached 
small  weight  to  that  objection,  because  the  benefit  conferred  would 
be  two-fold  ;  the  industrious  poor  sent  out  would  no  longer  run  the 
risk  of  being  a  burden  upon  the  poors  rate ;  and,  as  had  been,  too, 
observed,  by  being  placed  in  an  independent  position,  or  he  would 
rather  say  in  a  position  to  help  themselves,  they  would  become 
consumers,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  manufactures  of  those  whom  they 
left  behind  in  the  mother  country,  and  thus  those  left  behind  would 
be  incidentally  benefited  by  a  large  market  being  created  for  their 
manufactured  goods.  There  were  other  incidental  advantages  in 
sending  out  emigrants  to  British  dependencies,  because  the  Board 
of  Trade  Keturns  showed  that  those  sent  out  to  the  United  States 
of  America  became  consumers  of  British  manufactures  to  the  extent 
of  21.  per  head,  whilst  those  sent  to  the  English  colonies  became 
consumers  of  British  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  121.  per  head  per 
annum,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  England  that  her 
superfluous  population  should  be  placed  in  those  countries  and  climes 
where  they  would  become  buyers  of  English  manufactured  goods. 
He  would  prefer  sending  workmen  to  other  places  in  preference  to 
Canada,  because  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada  was 
the  high  road  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  little  security  that 
the  men  sent  out  to  Canada  would  not  leave  that  country,  and  find 
their  way  to  the  American  Republic.  To  meet  this  objection,  it  had 
been  suggested  that  men  sent  out  should  be  bound  to  remain  on  the 
soil  for  a  certain  period,  but  in  working  it  out  practically  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  giving  free 
grants  of  land,  and  giving  facilities  of  gaining  information  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Men  ought  not  to  be  led  to  expect  that  they 
would  have  to  do  little  work  for  very  high  wages,  but  that  in  their 
new  homes,  as  in  the  old,  if  they  wanted  to  rise  to  positions  they 
must  not  be  afraid  of  real  honest  hard  work. 
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Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  considered  every  one  present  would 
admit  that  the  great  and  pressing  want  felt  in  English  society  was 
an  opening  for  the  enormous  increase  of  the  population.  It  was  a 
serious  question,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  in 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  manner.  The  only  question  to  be  settled 
was  the  best  means  of  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  colonies  and  relieving  the  mother  country  of  her  surplusage 
population.  The  Australian  colonies  had  done  their  part,  for 
already  they  had  expended  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling  in 
emigration  purposes,  and  the  people  of  Queensland  had  adopted  a 
system  which  was  tending  largely  to  develop  the  internal  re- 
sources of  that  country.  He,  however,  could  not  give  his  entire 
assent  to  the  scheme  of  colonization  as  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  the  details  of  which  had  been  so  admirably  marked  out  in 
his  Paper.  The  great  fault  in  the  scheme  was  that  portion  which 
threw  upon  the  Government  the  onus  of  finding  employment  for 
the  labourers  on  their  arrival.  It  proposed  also  to  establish  a 
large  fund,  the  expenditure  of  which  would  be  liable  to  great 
abuse  from  the  great  amount  of  patronage  it  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  individuals.  Attention  had  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants  went  out  to 
various  colonies;  he  believed  the  explanation  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  lower  orders  of  Scotch  and  Irish  were  much 
better  educated  in  the  parochial  and  national  schools,  and  conse- 
quently much  better  informed  as  to  the  markets  where  their 
labour  may  be  in  demand  than  the  lower  orders  of  English.  The 
Poor  Law  Board  did  not  rightly  understand  this  great  question. 
The  very  measures  they  took  were  paltry  and  inefficient;  but  when 
the  time  came,  and  the  time  surely  would  come,  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  of  England  would  be 
vested  in  one  central  organization,  then  some  real  practical  scheme 
would  be  adopted  which  would  relieve  this  country  of  her  surplus 
population,  supply  the  crying  wants  of  the  colonies,  and  thus 
benefit  both. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
Paper  of  Sir  William  Denison,  but  he  had  carefully  read  it  over 
since,  and  having  listened  most  attentively  to  the  discussions  to 
which  it  had  given  rise,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  had 
travelled  out  of  the  record  because  they  had  been  invited  to  discuss 
the  point  whether  it  was  desirable  or  not  that  State  aid  should  be 
given  to  emigration,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather,  very 
little  had  been  said  upon  that  subject.  It  was  a  question  whether 
it  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Government  or  by  the  Govern- 
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ments  of  the  colonies,  and  he  thought  that  up  to  the  present  moment 
they  had  only  been  touching  the  extreme  boundaries  of  that  great 
question.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  the  population  of  this  island 
doubled  itself  whilst  the  island  grew  no  larger  ;  there  was  only  the 
same  land  to  be  tilled,  and  the  same  acreage  to  bring  forth  fruits,  and 
it  therefore  became  a  question  for  statesmen  to  consider  how  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  this  very  increasing  population.  There 
were  waste  lands,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  find  out 
some  system  by  which  the  land  and  the  people  could  be  married 
together.  It  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  left  in  its  present 
state,  and  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  details  of  any  plan  where  no 
great  plan  had  been  generally  received  and  adopted.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  waste  lands  would  not  pay  for  cultivation,  and  that 
made  the  question  the  more  imperative  how  people  were  to  be  put 
upon  land  which  would  pay  for  cultivation,  and  which  would  give 
them  fruit  for  their  labour ;  and  he  considered  that  the  views  which 
Sir  William  Denison  had  put  forward  and  the  scheme,  the  details 
of  which  he  had  so  carefully  elaborated,  was  the  one  which  was 
most  likely — all  things  considered — to  become  successful  and  be 
adopted.  He  did  not  approve  entirely  of  every  little  detail,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  it  was  masterful  and  good. 

Captain  GOODLIFFE  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  said  he  came  to  the  meeting  as  a  listener,  and  would 
not  have  spoken  unless  he  had  been  called  upon  specially,  as  he 
was  asked  to  make  some  remarks  having  especial  reference  to 
Australia.  Attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  250,000 
people  were  passing  over  the  Atlantic,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  went  to  America,  and  he  could  assure  the  assembly  that  the 
people  in  Australia  were  looking  upon  that  fact  with  a  somewhat 
envious  eye,  because  they  wished  to  have  something  like  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  to  which  they  considered  themselves 
entitled.  If  they  got  something  like  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people 
who  went  to  America,  Australia  would  be  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  subject  of  paying  passage-money  on  something  like  an  equal 
footing,  which  at  the  present  moment  they  were  not,  for  the  differ- 
ence of  passage -money  being  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  the  work- 
men had  in  saving  sufficient,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  to  get  their  proportion  of  English  labourers  unless 
some  scheme  was  propounded  which  would  give  the  intending  emi- 
grant a  little  assistance.  To  some  extent  the  difficulty  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  Australian  Government  had  voted  large  sums 
of  money  to  assist  workmen  who  desired  to  go  out,  and  no  less  than 
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400,000  people  had  been  sent  out,  and  principally  by  the  grants 
made  by  Colonial  Governments.  Those  people  would  not  have  been 
able  to  go  but  for  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Emigration 
Commissioners  in  this  country ;  but  those  funds  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  money  sufficient  could 
be  raised  in  this  country.  At  one  time  Queensland  offered  great  in- 
ducement, and  the  result  was,  especially  in  1865,  that  from  10,000  to 
1 2,000  emigrants  a  year  were  introduced  annually ;  but  that  was 
rather  more  than  the  colony  could  readily  absorb,  and  in  any  scheme 
which  was  carried  out  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  wants 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  number  of  people  which  each  colony  could 
take  per  annum  without  any  over-straining. 

The  discussion  was  then  again  adjourned  to  January  16th,  1871. 
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MEETING  held  on  Monday,  January  16th,  1871.  Adjourned  discus- 
sion on  Sir  WILLIAM  DENISON'S  Paper  on  "  Colonization." 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Lord 
NORMANBY  called  upon  Captain  GOODLIFFE,  as  the  mover  of  the 
adjournment,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Captain  GOODLIFFE  then  spoke  as  follows :  It  is  a  task  fraught 
with  much  difficulty  to  resume  the  debate  on  a  subject  on  which  so 
much  has  been  said  by  such  high  authorities,  and  with  so  much 
point  and  eloquence ;  the  subject  also  is  one  of  such  deep,  nay,  in- 
calculable importance,  that  one  may  almost  shrink  from  attempting 
to  grasp  it.  Not  only  is  it  so  important,  but  it  presents  so  many 
aspects,  and  bears  incidentally  on  so  many  vital  points  in  our  social 
economy,  that  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  keep  one's  gaze  steadily 
fixed  on  the  main  issue,  which  I  take  it  is — "  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  respect  of  emigration."  The  multiform  aspect  of 
this  question  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  so  many  speakers  of  high 
ability  have  taken  special,  rather  than  general  views,  and  have 
dwelt  on  points  that  have  come  more  immediately  under  their 
notice  ;  in  fact,  the  subject,  the  more  it  is  discussed,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  throw  off  separate  points  at  a  tangent,  jnst  as  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  grinder's  wheel  throws  off  its  train  of  sparks. 
Still,  we  must  come  back  to  the  wheel,  or  rather  to  its  motive 
power.  In  discussing  this,  as,  indeed,  in  reasoning  on  most  ques- 
tions affecting  our  social  condition  in  which  the  agency  of  the 
Government  is,  or  should  be  employed,  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Government  are  not  unfrequently  assumed,  rather  than  proved. 
Some  persons  reason  as  though  the  Government  was  some  mysterious 
agency,  invariable  and  unfailing  in  its  particular  sphere,  like 
heat  or  gravitation,  and  that  when  appealed  to  its  operation  must 
be  as  certain.  Others,  again,  speak  of  the  powers  of  Government 
as  though  it  had  some  mysterious  resource  of  unbounded  means,  and 
it  had  only  to  determine  on  a  course  of  action  to  be  enabled  to  carry 
it  out.  But  in  sober  truth  the  Government  now  means  "  THE  WILL  OF 
THE  PEOPLE,"  and,  happily,  more  so  now  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history — a  will  which  must  be  rapidly  and  increasingly 
developed,  and  which  no  statesmen  can  with  impunity  contravene ; 
while  the  resources  of  the  Government  are,  in  one  word — taxation. 
Thus  does  it  become,  on  the  one  hand,  increasingly  important  faith- 
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fully  to  instruct  the  public  mind,  and,  on  the  other,  so  to  evoke  a 
sense  of  public  responsibility  that  the  people,  knowing  their  duty, 
may  not  be  deterred  from  fulfilling  it  by  base  and  sordid  views  of 
monetary  good  or  temporary  self-sacrifice.  I  venture  to  think,  with 
profound  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  that  Sir  Wm.  Denison 
has  approached  this  subject  with  too  timorous  a  step.  He  has 
lingered  at  the  threshold  and  hesitated  to  throw  wide  open  the 
portal.  He  sees  and  knows  the  intense  gravity  of  the  subject,  and 
would  appear  almost  to  doubt  if  the  public  gaze  can  bear  the  full 
stream  of  light  of  which  he  well  knows  the  depth  and  brilliancy. 
Thus  he  has  in  his  most  able  pamphlet  rather  touched  on  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  particular  classes  than  the  whole  wants  of  the  body 
politic.  No  man  knows  better  than  Sir  William  Denison  the 
general  ignorance  that  exists  with  reference  to  our  colonial  empire, 
and  still  more  so,  on  the  question  of  emigration,  how  few  there  are 
who  know  even  the  number  of  our  colonies,  and  still  fewer  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  Colonies  are  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as 
though  they  all  had  the  same  value,  or  as  though  that  value  could 
be  appraised  by  arithmetic.  While  some  possessions  are  mainly 
important  for  military  and  strategical  purposes,  as  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Bermuda,  and  partially,  in  this  sense,  the  Cape ;  others,  as,  prin- 
cipally, Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  derive  their  infinite 
value  as  the  homes  of  productive  labour,  where  industry  and  thrift 
shall  gather  wealth  and  prosperity;  where  a  man  shall  find  his 
small  capital — too  small  for  good  in  the  old  country — rapidly 
augmented  in  the  new;  the  man  of  science  find  large  and  prac- 
tical scope  for  his  genius  and  skill ;  nay,  even  the  poor  and  des- 
titute, those  to  whom  the  struggle  for  mere  bread  is  a  hard  fight 
in  our  teeming  cities,  shall  find  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature  has 
spread  the  "  free  breakfast  table"  for  all  who  will  work  and  eat ; 
while  to  those  who  remain  at  home  the  value  and  importance  of 
our  colonies  shall  be  made  more  manifest  as  they  find  them  to  be 
the  great  sources  of  supply  of  raw  material — the  great  markets  for 
the  consumption  of  our  industries. 

I  start  on  the  basis  that  the  British  Empire  should  not  mean 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  the  whole  of  that  dominion  over 
which  the  British  flag  flies ;  on  which  it  is  said  the  sun  never 
sets;  and  which  has  been  so  eloquently  described  by  Dr.  Webster — 
an  empire  next  only  to  China  in  population  and  to  Eussia  in  area. 

Is  then  this  heritage  worth  retaining  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  glory  of 
the  British  Crown  that,  as  she  spreads  the  beneficent  influence  of 
her  rule,  every  new  district  added  is  a  fresh  gem  in  the  imperial 
diadem,  and  that  as  England  extends  her  parental  rule,  making 
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that  rule  a  blessing  to  unborn  millions,  she  thus  really  fulfils  her 
destiny  and  solidifies  her  power  ? 

But  I  have  said  great  ignorance  exists  on  the  subject  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  and  it  is  matter  for  preliminary  thought,  what 
is  the  empire  we  assume  to  possess.  Is  it  worth  retention  ?  Is  it 
desirable  to  foster  and  sustain  it  ? 

The  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  is  upwards  of  4,562,000  square  miles,  peopled  by 
over  160  millions  of  every  race  and  every  lineage — the  fair  man 
from  Europe,  the  dusky  Hindoo,  the  swarthy  savage,  and  the  ebon 
negro.  In  16  years  the  trade  from  these  regions  has  increased 
fourfold;  from  65  millions,  in  1850,  to  280  millions  in  1866.  In 
1850,  colonial  imports  were  33  millions;  exports,  31  millions:  in 
1866,  colonial  imports  were  137  millions;  exports,  143  millions. 
The  consumption  of  British  manufactures  by  the  colonies  was,  in 
1850,  18  millions ;  in  1866,  61  millions.  If  we  exclude  India,  the 
fruits  of  colonial  enterprise  proper  has  advanced  from  34  millions 
in  '50  to  157  millions  in  '66.  It  would  be  too  long  to  analyse  the 
growth  of  the  respective  colonies,  interesting  and  valuable  as  such 
research  is ;  but  we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  India  and  Australia. 
In  India,  in  1850,  the  import  was  13  millions;  in  1866,  it  was  56 
millions.  Exports  in  the  same  time  increased  from  18  millions  to  68 
millions ;  and  the  consumption  of  British  and  manufactured  goods 
from  7,500,000  to  25  millions,  not  to  speak  of  at  least  100  millions 
of  British  capital  invested  in  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  public 
works.  The  group  of  Australian  colonies  exported  in  1850 
4,500,000;  16  years  later  it  was  31  millions;  and  the  import  trade 
advanced  in  this  period  30  millions  ;  the  total  of  import  and  export 
from  10  millions  to  66  millions.  These  are  colossal  figures,  and 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  mind  hardly  realizes  them  at  a  glance  ; 
they  require  to  be  dwelt  on  deliberately  to  convey  the  enormous 
value  of  that  heritage,  which  men,  in  their  ignorance,  dare  lightly 
to  speak  of  as  being  of  little  importance  whether  we  retain  or  rashly 
cast  from  us.  Surely,  on  the  lowest  ground  of  economy,  these 
facts  sufficiently  prove  that  where  England  plants  a  colony  she 
founds  a  nation  of  consumers. 

I  know  it  is  not  unfrequently  urged,  from  the  illustration  of 
America  and  the  floods  of  emigrants  that  pour  upon  her  shores, 
that  the  same  causes  for  emigration  would  continue  to  exist  if  these 
great  territories  were  under  independent  and  foreign  rule.  Now 
it  would  be  too  long  to  discuss  the  various  reasons  that  lead  to 
emigration  to  the  United  States;  neither  would  it  be  german  to 
the  question  under  consideration.  But  this  I  do  unhesitatingly 
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affirm,  that  what  sweetens  the  cup  of  separation  to  thousands — what 
gives  them  the  belief  that  they  are  not  leaving  home,  with  all  its 
tender  memories  and  fond  associations — is  that  they  are  and  will  be 
under  the  same  rule,  still  citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth,  and 
that  over  them  still,  as  in  their  native  counties,  the  flag  of  England 
will  still  wave — that  though  their  new  home  may  be  far  from  the 
seat  of  empire,  they  will  still  be  English  citizens  and  Englishmen ; 
no  distance  robs  them  of  these  rights,  and  no  length  of  time  blunts 
these  patriotic  affections.  It  is  still  home.  The  new  home  instead 
of  the  old  home ;  and  I  never  yet  spoke  to  a  colonist  in  whom 
this  love  of  country  did  not  exist  as  vividly  as  in  the  man  whose 
foot  had  never  left  British  soil.  The  loyalty  of  the  colonists  has 
been  proved  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  and  be  sure  that  if  ever  that  fatal 
word — separation — is  spoken,  it  will  be  first  uttered  in  England,  by 
men  falsely  called  political  economists ;  and  that  it  will  traverse 
the  oceans,  which  separate  and  yet  unite  us,  as  the  funeral  knell  of 
the  brightest  hopes  and  the  warmest  affections. 

Another  article  of  impeachment  against  the  colonies  is  their 
frequently  hostile  tariffs.  But  the  objectors  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  necessities  of  raising  revenue  in  a  sparsely  peopled 
country ;  and  that  customs  duties,  though  theoretically  bad,  are 
frequently  the  only  resource.  I  have  merely  spoken  of  the  value 
of  the  colonies  hitherto  from  a  money  point  of  view.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  England's  supremacy  on  the  sea  could  not 
exist  for  a  day  if  every  ocean  and  every  coast  did  not  offer  their 
harbours  of  protection ;  or  if  it  did  it  would  be  at  a  cost  that 
would  utterly  dwarf  by  comparison  our  present  expenditure  on  the 
colonies.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  giving  up  this  or  that  possession. 
Yield  one,  you  yield  all.  The  fracture  of  one  link  in  the  cable 
wrecks  the  ship  as  surely  as  if  all  parted.  These  then  are  some 
of  what  I  may  call  the  external  values  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  which,  not  pressing  directly  on  the  public  mind,  are  apt  to  be 
disregarded.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  statesman  they  should  be 
present  in  all  their  grave  significance,  and  to  him  it  should  be  no 
matter  of  indifference  that  a  blow  is  struck  at  the  heart  of  imperial 
power  under  which  the  body  politic  must  perish.  It  is  not  or 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  retain  such  a  mine  of 
illimitable  wealth ;  that  any  statesman  can  coolly  say,  "  Stay  with 
us  if  you  like ;  but  if  you  prefer  to  leave  us  we  shall  offer  no 
opposition  to  your  doing  so."  Is  this  the  tone  to  weld  faster  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  and  love  ?  Is  this  a  great  or  a  wise  appreciation  of 
what  is  gained  by  the  parent  as  well  as  the  children  ?  Happily  it 
finds  no  response  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people,  who  are  now 
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rather  the  more  devoting  their  energies  to  develop  the  riches  of 
rising  states,  and  are  anxious  to  prove  that  the  highest  functions  of 
Government  are  to  assume  at  once,  and  on  a  large,  natural  and 
comprehensive  plan,  a  scheme  that  shall,  in  homely  terms — take 
the  mouths  to  the  meal,  and  react  by  blessing  those  who  remain 
with  the  labours  of  those  who  depart.  But  where  do  we  find  our 
rulers  pointing  out  these  wonderful  riches  and  these  amazing 
resources  ?  Yielding  rather  to  what  is  called  the  vulgar  impatience 
of  taxation,  our  troops  are  withdrawn,  and  the  colonists,  in1  so  many 
words,  are  told  that  if  they  want  protection  they  must  protect 
themselves ;  while  they  consider  it  the  height  of  modern  economy 
to  be  able  to  declare  that  our  colonial  forces  do  not  cost  this  country 
more  than  one  million  per  annum,  or  about  ninepence  per  head  of 
population ;  while  on  the  average  every  emigrant  that  leaves  these 
shores  is  a  future  gain  by  direct  traffic  of  at  least  ten  pounds  per 
head. 

Again,  official  accuracy  puts  forth  from  week  to  week  returns 
of  our  pauper  population — returns  that  stagger  the  philanthropist ; 
who  asks  in  despair,  How  is  this  stream  to  be  stayed  ?  Whence 
are  these  mouths  to  be  fed  ?  The  ever-increasing  wave  rolls  on  and 
threatens  to  overwhelm  legitimate  industry,  to  debase  and  de- 
moralize the  poor,  and  to  destroy  those  springs  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  which,  in  a  people,  create  national  honour  and  national 
security.  The  agricultural  poor  are  driven  into  large  towns. 
Their  homes  are  dens  or  garrets.  In  darkness,  ignorance,  and 
want,  a  pestilential  atmosphere  is  bred,  both  morally  and  physically : 
to  classify,  to  enumerate,  to  organise  this  reeking  mass  of  humanity 
may  be  employment  for  a  statistician,  but  the  province  of  the  states- 
man is,  or  should  be,  of  a  different  kind.  I  am  not  so  utorJian  as  to 
believe  that  poverty  can  be  wholly  removed;  the  thousand  cala- 
mities of  life  will  always  leave  some  destitute  and  helpless ;  but 
because  we  cannot  cure  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  try  and 
mitigate.  The  experience  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  our  poor  laws  has  brought  to  light  the  large  class  of 
hereditary  paupers,  who  from  generation  to  generation  are  a  fungus 
on  our  system  ;  and  this  specially  is  the  class  of  poverty  the  State 
should  attack  and  remove.  Still,  pauperism  must  exist.  We  find  it 
in  America,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  generally  great.  In 
New  York,  not  less  than  between  92,000  and  93,000  persons  were 
relieved  in  various  establishments  in  the  course  of  186$,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Union  show  large  returns,  though,  of  course,  the  State 
of  New  Yoik,  is  specially  weighed  on.  We  find  the  same  plague 
spot  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  although  no  regular  poor  law 
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has  yet  been   established   there,  yet,  under   the  denomination  of 
Immigrant  Aid  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies,  alms-houses,  and 
the  like,  poverty  and  pauperism  are  largely  provided  for ;  and  it  is 
a  serious  fact  that  these  evils  are  disproportionately  growing.     I 
need  not  enumerate  the  causes  that  produce  unavoidable  want,  I 
only  wish  to  fix  attention  on  the  remedial  part.     By  the  humanity 
of  our  laws  we  say  no  man  shall  perish  for  lack  of  bread  ;  and  now, 
by  the  wisest  and  noblest  act  of  the  legislation  of  our  day,  we  say 
also  that  the  mind  of  no  man  shall  starve  for  want  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  the  spirit  of  independence,  thrift  and 
perseverance  be  engendered  :  that  will  be  the  first  and  great  attack 
upon  idleness  and  vice  and  other  concomitants,  disease  and  pau- 
perism.    But  this  is  only  a  first  step.     The  State  having  done  so 
much,  need  yet   do  more.     Industry  created,  energy   stimulated, 
thrift  implanted — where  shall  these  new  virtues  find  their  develop- 
ment ?    Where,  but  in  those  new  and  fertile  lands  which  invite  us  to 
go  forth  and  garner  the  riches  strewn  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  such  rich  abundance — to  take,  as  I  before  said,  the  mouths 
to  the  meal.     Pessimists  are  always  ready  with  their  difficulties. 
They   are   ingenious  enough   to   give  a  thousand   reasons  why  a 
thing  cannot  be  done,  and  yet  not  able  to  frame  one  why  it  can.     But 
it  must  be  done.     We  are  front  to  front  with  poverty  and  want. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  remedially  and  largely,  or  the  gangrene 
will  eat  into  and  destroy  the  life-blood  of  the  nation.     Ginx's  baby 
lies  on  the  door-step,  and  he  must  be  provided  for.     Difficulties,  I 
admit,  there  are,  great  and  grave ;  but  what  that  is  worth  attaining 
is  not  surrounded  by  difficulties  ?   But  as  the  individual  or  the  nation 
triumphs  over  these  so  does  it  become  great  and  noble.     It  is  only 
the  base  and  pusillanimous  that  fold  their  hands  in  despair.     What 
then  do  we  find  before  us  ?    A  large  and  increasing  pauper  popula- 
tion, and  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  really  willing  and  in- 
dustrious people  who  hover  on  the  confines  of  poverty,  and  who 
are  at  once  engulfed  when  any  sudden  crisis    paralyses  trade  or 
manufactures,  who  can  only  at  the  best  times  find  occasional  em- 
ployment, and  who  have  become  habituated  to  consider  parochial 
aid  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  their  earnings.     I  do  not  belie? 
that  there  are  the  great  masses  of  skilled,  industrious,  and  frugal 
artisans  or  labourers  verging  on  want  that  many  people  assume, 
and  if  there  are,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  of  the  masters, 
or  of  society,  but  that  curse  of  our  age,  the  system  of  trades  unions, 
which  are  at  once  a  check  upon  industry  and  a  premium  on  selfish- 
ness.   Well  may  Sir  Wm.  Denison  say  that,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  found  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  the  relation  between 
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the  workmen  and  their  employers.  Can  anything  be  more  horrible 
than  the  revelations  of  the  Sheffield  trade  outrages,  to  which  the 
dark  tribunals  of  the  Vehm  Gerichte  were  as  mercy?  Can  anything 
be  more  senseless  than  those  combinations  inoidinately  to  force  up 
wages  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  creates  wages  ?  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  cry  of  distress  was  got  up  at  the  East  end  [of 
London  for  shipwrights,  who  allowed  their  trade  to  pass  away 
rather  than  take  less  than  6s.  or  6s.  6d.  per  day.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Shipbuilding  left,  to  a  great  extent,  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  for  those  of  the  Clyde.  The  carpenters,  also,  combined  for 
a  like  purpose  ;  and  here  the  result  was  worse.  For  instead  of  the 
raw  material  being  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  machinery 
was  set  up  in  those  countries,  whence,  instead  of  lumber,  we  now 
get  finished  manufactures  in  the  shape  of  doors,  window-frames, 
flooring-boards,  and  other  house  fittings.  Ignorance,  crass  igno- 
rance lies  at  the  bottom  of  this,  and  until  the  first  principles  of 
social  economy  are  grounded  into  the  people,  I  see  no  remedy; 
though  for  the  gross  and  overt  acts  of  savagery  and  ferocity,  the 
willing  and  industrious  are  entitled  to  demand  larger  protection 
than  they  now  get.  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  the  statement  that 
masters,  as  a  rule,  are  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  their  men,  or 
that  they  set  themselves  against  emigration  of  skilled  labour  with 
a  view  of  keeping  a  redundant  population,  and  so  keep  a  plethora 
of  supply,  enabling  them  to  force  down  the  rate  of  wages.  JStill, 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  or  may  be  done,  population  has, 
without  doubt,  overrun  the  employment.  In.  point  of  fact,  labour 
is  redundant,  and  we  have  still  the  ever-recurring  question,  How 
shall  we  meet  the  emergency  ?  I  do  not  think  the  illustration  of 
Sir  William  Denison,  of  the  Academy  at  Woolwich,  pertinent  to 
the  main  issue.  The  number,  vacancies,  and  the  limit  of  employ- 
ment for  men  of  this  class  does  not  materially  increase,  while  the 
stream  of  applicants  is  continually  swelling  ;  fed  on  the  one  hand 
by  cadets  of  good  families  seeking  for  what  may  be  called  dignified 
employment,  and  on  the  other,  by  men  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  fancy  their  abilities  fit  them  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
life.  This  class  of  men  may  be  safely  left  to  deal  with  their  own 
necessities,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  in  some  sphere  who  have  so  far  fitted  themselves  as 
to  be  able  to  enter  the  ordeal  of  such  a  competition ;  at  all  events, 
they  are  not  those  whom  the  State  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  anything 
that  may  be  called  a  national  system  of  emigration.  At  least  this 
much  we  may  admit,  that  over  and  above  the  classes  falling,  as  I 
think,  more  directly  under  the  care  of  the  State,  there  is  an  ever- 
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increasing  body  of  intellectual  men  seeking  for  fresh  and  larger 
scope  for  their  activity  and  energy,  and  who  would  readily  of 
themselves  embrace  openings  in  a  scheme  of  colonization  freed 
from  the  stigma  of  police  or  pauperism.  I  am  bound  first  of  all  to 
reply  to  Sir  William  Denison,  and  to  show  how  far  his  panacea  of 
emigration  framed  on  the  ancient  Greek  model  is  applicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  society.  It  appears  to  me  primarily  to  break 
down  under  the  fact  that  you  cannot  compel  any  body  of  men  to 
emigrate.  It  must  be  a  voluntary  act.  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  stamp  of  men  to  whom  Sir  William  Denison  points  would 
accept  eleemosynary  aid,  or  would  agree  to  be  fettered  by  necessary 
rules  of  discipline.  They  might  go,  and  they  would  go,  but  it 
would  be  as  free  agents,  and  if  they  thought  they  would  do  better 
by  attaching  themselves  to  a  Government  scheme  they  would  do  so. 
Then,  again,  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  the  present  day.  Civil  dissensions,  as 
much  as  redundant  population,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies.  They  were  undertaken  by  leaders 
specially  appointed  by  different  cities  after  consulting  the  Delphic 
oracle.  We  have  now  no  such  resource,  unless  indeed  a  certain 
minister  may,  by  the  vague  utterances  of  officialdom,  have  acquired 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  priest  of  that  temple  (laughter). 
Furthermore,  they  were  politically  independent,  and  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  the  mother  city.  They  adopted  the  form  of 
government  they  chose,  though  naturally  the  community  of  in- 
terests led  in  most  cases  to  a  republican  constitution.  They 
waged  war  on  each  other  independently  of  the  mother  country ; 
to  wit,  the  memorable  struggle  between  Corinth  and  her  colony 
Corcyra,  and  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Sybarites  by 
the  Crotoniates ;  while  other  quarrels  were  a  proximate,  if  not  a 
direct  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Further,  a  body  of  Greek 
colonists  went  forth  wheresoever  they  pleased.  They  planted 
themselves  in  the  .ZEgean,  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Hellespont,  or  in  Sicily,  and  there  either  drove  away  the 
people  they  found  or  reduced  them  into  bondage.  Such  and  many 
more  were  the  diversities  of  ancient  Greek  colonization,  that  the 
parallel  between  these  times  and  people  and  ours  fails  in  all 
material  points.  Still,  the  most  civilized  and  accomplished  people 
the  world  ever  saw  left  us  at  least  the  lesson  of  the  value  and  of 
the  need  of  colonization  to  a  people  whose  home  was  restricted 
within  narrow  bounds.  But  are  we  left  without  resource  or  remedy 
because  what  was  applicable  in  former  times  is  unsuited  to  the 
present?  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  do. 
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Between,  and  including  the  years  1847  to  1868,  nearly  five  millions 
of  our  people  emigrated,  or  at  the  rate  of  about,  2,500  per  annum, 
of  whom  only  450,000  were  assisted.  This  was  done  by  spasmodic 
efforts,  partly  governmental,  partly  local,  partly  individual,  but 
with  a  large,  and  fixed,  and  comprehensive  system,  such  as  it 
should  be  the  care  of  Government  to  enunciate  and  carry  out,  but 
what  no  power  less  than  that  possessed  by  the  Government  can 
carry  out  effectually.  I  repeat,  thnt  no  power  short  of  that  pos- 
sessed by  Government  can  effectually  dual  with  this  matter  in  its 
grave  and  significant  importance.  I  am  qui  e  aware  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  IM  cieties,  and  as  far  as 
they  have  gone  they  have  been  beneficial :  but  the  taint  of  the 
eleemosynary  principle  runs  more  or  less  through  all ;  not  only 
so,  but  most  of  these  societies  have  directed  their  efforts  to  aid,  by 
charitable  contributions,  those  who,  to  some  extent,  can  aid  them- 
selves. But  what  has  been  done  for  Ginx's  baby? — now  strong  and 
lusty,  willing  enough  to  work,  but  left  as  yet  untrained  and  ig- 
norant ;  willing  enough  to  live,  honestly  if  he  can,  but  still 
necessitated  to  live  somehow,  and  hovering  between  the  workhouse 
and  the  gaol — a  burden,  if  not  a  danger  to  society.  Moreover,  the 
testimony  of  all  those  engaged  in  these  laudable  efforts  is,  that  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  buy  (for  it  is  nothing  short  of  that)  the 
necessary  funds,  so  that  smaller  becomes  the  power  while  greater 
is  the  need.  Again,  no  private  society  can  have  the  authority  to 
devise  and  carry  out  arrangements  with  the  Colonial  Governments 
that  shall  insure  success  to  the  emigrant  and  justice  to  the  colonists ; 
and  further  still,  no  private  society  can  deport  emigrants  so  cheaply 
as  the  Government,  who  in  this  labour  might  find  profitable  em- 
ployment for  ships  uselessly  decaying  at  their  moorings.  I  am  not 
careful  to  answer  the  transparent  fallacy  that  you  are  taxing  the 
British  labourer  for  the  good  of  the  colonist.  Where  would  that 
same  British  labourer  be  if  the  colonies  ceased  to  furnish  the  raw 
material  for  his  industry?  and  moreover,  with  the  constant  tendency 
to  augment  direct  taxation,  on  whom  does  the  burden,  if  burden  it 
be,  fall  most  heavily  ?  but  which  in  truth,  so  far  from  being  a 
burden,  is  a  blessing,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  evidences  I  have 
adduced  of  the  value  of  our  colonies  merely  in  a  financial  point  of 
view.  I  am  not,  for  one  moment,  advocating  the  deportation  of 
masses  of  people  anyhow  and  anywhere.  The  wants  of  the  colonies 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  parent  state  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  flood  any  colony  against  its  will  with  a 
helpless  and  pauper  population.  The  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  colony  must  be  taken  into  account  by  generous  and  enlarged 
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co  operation  ;  but  I  still  hold  it  a  primary  and  important  duty  on 
the  parent  state,  by  the  action  of  its  Government,  to  relieve  the 
distress  caused  by  over-population  at  home,  and  to  develop  the 
boundless  resources  of  our  colonies  by  a  judicious  supply  of  labour. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  debate  to  enunciate  any 
scheme  for  doing  this  in  minute  detail ;  that  is  obviously  far  too  wide 
and  too  expansive  a  subject ;  besides  our  issue  is  merely,  shall  a  com- 
plete system  of  emigration  be  a  Government  duty  ?  Many  plans  have 
been  submitted,  but  that  which  seems  to  me  most  desirable  is  the 
cession  of  colonial  land  to  bodies  of  colonists  who  shall  be  sent  out 
and  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Government  for  a  certain 
period,  taking  security  on  the  land  reclaimed  for  the  repayment 
of  the  principal  sum,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Then,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  value  which  I  have  shown  exists  in  our  colonial  trade, 
the  blessing  given  to  the  few  will  be  repaid  to  the  many.  The 
greatness  of  our  colonial  empire  will  be  a  source  of  increasing 
strength.  The  ties  which  unite  us  will  be  nearer  and  stronger ; 
we  shall  have  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  steady  and  faithful  allies, 
blood  of  our  blood,  and  citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth ;  the 
greatness  of  our  common  country  will  not  be  in  the  mere  display 
of  physical  force,  but  in  that  we  have  girdled  the  world  with  our 
sons  and  daughters,  feeling  the  same  impulses,  stirred  by  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  and  united  by  such  indissoluble  ties  of  mutual  aid 
and  interest  that  we  need  not  fear  though  the  whole  world  were 
in  arms  against  us.  I  dare  not,  I  will  not  picture  the  converse. 
These  friends  made  foes;  anarchy  succeeding  to  order;  the  loss 
of  our  trade,  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  our  raw  material,  the 
confiscation  of  our  public  loans,  the  pent-up  misery  of  our  poor, 
suffering  still  more  as  trade  and  commerce  died  away.  I  will  not 
believe  that  England  is  to  cast  away  this  glorious  heritage,  and 
take  her  place  low  down  in  the  scale  of  nations.  All  this  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  colonist  as  to  the  native  born ;  and  louder  than 
the  timid  voice  of  half-hearted  statesmen,  the  people  of  England 
declare  it  never  shall  be,  never — never — never. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY  deeply  regretted  the  absence  of  Sir 
William  Denison,  whose  able  Paper  on  colonization  had  given 
rise  to  so  instructive  a  discussion.  He  would  much  rather  have 
made  his  observations  in  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  Paper. 
The  Paper  divided  itself  into  two  heads — the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  increase  in  our  wealth.  He  fully  admitted  the  increase 
in  population,  and  also  the  increase  in  national  wealth ;  which 
latter  had  very  much  to  do  in  the  alteration  subsisting  between 
masters  and  men.  This  latter  was  a  thing  to  be  most  deeply 
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deplored  ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  the  said  facts  were  attributable 
to  the  injudicious  action  of  trades  unions  and  other  combinations 
was  to  some  minds  a  debateable  point.  Coming  more  to  the  ques- 
tion of  colonization,  he  felt  he  could  not  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
plan  suggested  by  Sir  William  Denison.  He  thought  the  details 
faulty  and  the  scheme  itself  almost  impracticable.  The  great 
objection  was  that  people  who  had  money  would  naturally  wish  to 
choose  the  place  they  would  go  to,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  of  paupers,  because  it  would  be  no  good 
putting  people  on  the  land  to  found  a  community  unless  there  was 
some  capital ;  men  must  at  the  least  have  sufficient  to  keep  them 
and  their  families  for  a  season,  while  the  house  was  being  built, 
the  home  made,  the  land  cleared,  the  seed  sown,  and  the  crop 
grown.  But  the  other  great  fallacy  of  the  scheme  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Denison  was  the  assertion  of  the  proposition  that 
England  was  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  population — a  proposition 
he  totally  denied.  But  England  was  labouring  under  a  plethora  of 
idle  and  dissolute  men,  who  were  led  by  unprincipled  agitators.  It 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  country  if  she  could  get  rid  of 
them  and  their  leaders,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any 
colonial  government  to  accept  them.  It  might  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  but  they  must  be  men  who  would  go  in  for  hard 
work,  and  who  would  take  out  a  little  capital  to  begin  with.  The 
best  plan  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  make  a  very  liberal  settle- 
ment of  land  grants.  It  was  not  advisable  that  a  stream  of  emi- 
gration should  be  made  to  set  in  too  rapidly  ;  it  was  much  better 
that  the  stream  should  be  small,  steady,  and  continuous,  in  order 
that  first  comers  might  get  absorbed,  and  spread  over  the  land 
before  the  next  lot  arrived. 

Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  said  that  every  Associate  must  have  been 
greatly  gratified,  not  only  with  the  Paper,  but  with  the  admirable 
speeches  and  interesting  discussion  to  which  it  had  given  rise  :  much 
as  the  Society  might  feel  indebted  to  Sir  William  Denison  for  the 
labour  and  thought  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  Paper,  the  discussion 
showed  that  they  could  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  last 
occasion  of  their  meeting  Sir  William  Denison  said  that  some  things 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  he  should  like 
to  answer,  and  his  absence  that  evening,  as  well  as  the  indisposition 
which  was  the  cause  of  it,  was  therefore  the  more  regretable. 
There  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  argument  had 
been  against  the  proposal  so  ably  put  forward  by  the  writer  of  the 
Paper.  The  gist  of  his  proposal  was  that  a  large  organised  scheme 
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of  Government  emigration  should  be  inaugurated,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  home  market  of  the  plethora  of  labour  which  he  said  existed ; 
but  the  question  arose,  for  whose  benefit  this  grand  scheme  of  emi- 
gration was  to  be  instituted  :  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  primary  principles  of  our 
line  of  action  :  if  England  sent  out  such  men  as  the  colonists  would 
be  willing  to  receive,  and  would  gladly  welcome,  she  deprived 
herself  of  the  hearts  and  hands  she  wanted  at  home ;  if  the  mother 
country  sent  out  only  the  idle  and  dissolute,  the  colonies  would  not 
care  to  receive  them.  There  was  one  primary  fallacy  underlying 
the  whole  of  the  argument,  which  was  in  assuming  a  plethora 
of  labour :  to  his  mind,  that  which  Sir  William  Denison  described 
as  a  plethora  of  labour  was  simply  a  local  congestion.  The 
question  arose,  what  had  produced  it.  The  East  end  of  London 
had  become  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  beggar,  because  he 
knew  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  and  a  stream  of 
philanthropy  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  directed  to  this 
quarter.  But  the  shipping  interest  having  suffered,  large  numbers 
of  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  hence  in  this 
place,  as  in  others,  there  had  been  a  congestion  because  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  labouring  population  to  become  concentrated 
in  the  great  centres  of  industry.  Sir  \\illiam  Denison  had  said 
that  the  whole  commercial  relations  of  this  country  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  struggle  between  labour  and  capital ;  capital  wishing 
to  obtain  labour  cheaply,  and  labour  wishing  to  sell  itself  as  dearly 
as  possible.  One  side  said  strikes  and  co-operation  had  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  and  the  other  side  maintained  that 
machinery  was  the  cause  of  all  the  distress.  But  if  there  was  a 
combination  of  capital,  was  it  not  equally  justifiable  that  there 
should  be  a  combination  of  labour  ?  It  was  a  question  which  he 
might  safely  leave  for  argument,  whether  the  combination  had 
begotten  the  protection  of  labour,  or  vice  versa.  The  writer  of  this 
Paper  drew  a  distinction  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  in  these  respects :  as  an  argument  for  sending  out  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  he  said  that  in  the  colonies,  whilst  labour 
was  not  plentiful,  labourers  had  the  power  of  determining  how 
much  of  tine  profit  should  go  to  the  employer  and  how  much  to 
themselves.  Whether  such  an  argument  was  calculated  to  induce 
working  men  to  go  out  in  large  numbers,  or  to  subscribe  their 
pence  to  enable  their  fellows  to  go  out  in  large  numbers,  and 
whether  the  labourers  in  the  colonies  would  be  glad  to  see  a  large 
influx  of  labour,  was  a  question  which  the  labourers  themselves 
would  very  quickly  decide  if  it  were  left  to  them.  But  capital,  on 
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the  other  hand,  had  a  word  to  say  on  that  question,  and  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  left  to  the  sole  arbitrament  of  those  who  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  it.  Capital  said,  after  putting  up  machinery  and 
finding  employment  for  labour,  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  return,  be- 
cause without  its  assistance  labour  would  be  comparatively  of  small 
value,  and  in  the  general  run  of  things  they  would  find  that  where 
ever  there  was  a  large  number  of  labourers  seeking  employment, 
wages  went  down,  and  vice  versa.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  because  there  must  be  the 
individual  autonomy  of  which  his  Lordship  spoke  ;  for  a  man  who 
was  able  to  pay  his  passage  money  would  like  to  select  the  place 
to  which  he  was  to  go,  and  would  not  consent  to  be  drafted  whither- 
soever a  commission  or  person  in  authority  might  consider  it  best- 
to  send  him. 

Sir  CHARLES  NICHOLSON  :  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  your  lord- 
ship, but  you  assume  that  the  colonies  require  skilled  labour.  This 
is  not  so ;  what  they  want  most  is  agricultural  labour ;  and  that 
there  is  a  plethora  of  this  kind  of  labour  in  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt:  large  numbers  in 
Hampshire,  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties  are  working  hard  for 
eight  shillings  a  week,  with  scarcely  sufficient,  certainly  not  more 
than  sufficient,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  save  money,  and  when  they  get  old  and  infirm  they  have 
no  resource  but  the  workhouse,  and  become  a  burden  upon  the 
already  over-burdened  population. 

Viscount  BURY  :  If  he  were  told  that  any  scheme  of  emigration 
proposed  would  limit  the  emigrants  taken  to  that  part  of  the 
population  which  was  earning  six  or  eight  shillings  a  week  he 
should  not  be  averse  to  it.  But  as  the  proposal  stood,  it  was  one 
which  would  deport  the  best  and  hardiest  of  the  English  workmen  ; 
and  that  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  mother  country,  because  she 
would  be  giving  up  so  much  of  her  reproductive  wealth.  He 
mentioned  that  what  was  spoken  of  as  a  plethora  of  labour  was 
merely  a  local  congestion,  and  that  some  scheme  ought  to  be 
inaugurated  by  which  men  might  be  moved  from  one  county  to 
another  in  England,  instead  of  being  deported  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner to  the  colonies.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Sir  William  Denison  for  his  able  Paper. 

Mr.  JAMES  A.  YOUL  seconded  the  motion;  mentioning  that  there 
was  a  redundancy  of  labour  in  this  country  which  might  find  pro- 
fitable employment,  whilst  at  home  it  was  in  a  state,  if  not  of  semi- 
starvation,  at  least  bordering  upon  the  workhouse.  The  enormous 
increase  of  population  in  this  country  had  been  especially  alluded 
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to,  and  the  very  inability  of  the  country  to  grow  sufficient  bread 
and  meat  to  satisfy  the  mouths  of  the  population ;  and  it  was  a 
question  which  thinking  men  would  most  readily  decide,  whether  it 
was  cheaper  and  better  to  bring  the  mouths  to  the  bread  and  meat, 
or  the  bread  and  meat  to  the  open  mouths.  Again,  the  acreage  of 
the  country  had  been  so  swallowed  up  by  railways,  &c.,  that  not 
only  could  we  not  grow  sufficient  corn  to  make  bread,  but  we 
could  not  grow  sufficient  wool  to  make  dress  to  clothe  the  popu- 
lation. We  could  not  grow  cotton  or  sugar,  and  so  not  only  the 
luxuries,  but  the  common  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  imported, 
whilst  we  had  only  three  or  four  native  products,  like  coal,  iron  and 
tin,  and  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  our  manufactures.  By  sending 
out  some  of  the  surplus  population  to  become  the  producers  of 
cotton,  corn,  and  wool,  we  created  a  market  for  the  home  manufac- 
tures, and  not  only  benefited  those  we  sent  out,  but  made  it  better 
for  those  who  were  left  behind ;  and  so  made  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  interdependent.  The  proper  way  to  treat  the 
colonies  was  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  outlying  counties,  and 
accustom  men  to  think  in  the  same  way  as  the  population  in 
Hampshire  would  think  of  Wales,  and  people  in  Wales  would 
think  of  London. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 
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AT  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  April  3rd,  1871,  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  BURY,  M.P., 
K.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Paper  was  read  by  HYDE 
CLARKE,  D.C.L.,  F.S.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  late 
Cotton  Commissioner  in  Turkey  :l 

ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  REPORTER  ON 
TRADE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

COMMERCE  is  ever  making  demands  for  new  materials,  and  for  these 
the  varied  productions  of  our  colonies  afford  material,  and  they  are 
expected  to  bring  them  into  the  market  by  the  exertions  of  private 
intelligence,  and  private  enterprise.  Such  a  requirement,  however, 
in  its  broad  sense  involves  a  forgetfulness  of  what  the  private 
individual  is  in  many  cases  in  our  colonies.  He  may  be  possessed 
of  considerable  intelligence,  but  has  had  little  scientific  training, 
and  has  had  few  means,  if  any,  of  keeping  it  up.  He  is  a  pioneer 
on  the  borders  of  civilization,  busy  in  pushing  those  borders  into 
the  wilderness,  and  enlarging  the  heirdom  of  mankind.  Such  a 
task  yields  him  no  learned  leisure,  he  has  often  hard  work  to  get 
food,  he  has  always  cares  about  his  homestead,  his  household,  his 
cattle,  his  fields. 

Such  a  man  sees  some  mineral,  or  some  plant,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  useful — not  for  his  immediate  wants — not  for  those  of  his 
neighbours,  but  for  that  far  off  place,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
half  the  girth  of  the  world,  the  London  market.  According  to 
the  theory  of  some  statesmen,  he  is  of  his  own  head  to  institute 
analyses,  to  manufacture  the  article,  to  ship  it  to  the  English  market, 
and  to  get  back  his  money  or  to  lose  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  to 
accomplish  in  his  own  person  many  functions,  which  in  political 
economy  are  widely  distributed  and  separated.  He  must  leave  bis 
plough,  and  his  flocks,  and  turn  miner,  smelter,  manufacturer, 
merchant,  shipper,  and  exercise  the  subordinate  functions  of  these 
various  branches  of  business.  The  parallel  to  this  was  the  require- 
ments of  some  statesmen  that  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
should  turn  cotton  cultivators  in  India,  if  they  wanted  more  or 
better  cotton  from  India ;  as  if  a  man  whose  whole  time  and  capital 
was  devoted  to  one  business  in  England,  could  undertake  a  separate 
and  unknown  business  in  India. 

1  This  Paper  is  introduced  here  somewhat  out  of  its  order  in  consequence  of 
the  renewed  interest  which  the  subject  is  now  exciting. 
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In  all  such  matters,  as  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  it  may 
be  said  in  all  the  functions  of  society,  co-operation  is  required,  and 
in  certain  cases  there  is  required  the  ready  and  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  community.  The  colonist  who  finds  out  a  new  economical 
substance,  or  a  new  supply  of  it,  by  that  act  confers  a  benefit  on 
the  community,  and  he  is  not  the  person  who  ought  to  be  taxed  for 
the  fructification  of  his  discovery.  He  has  already  done  his  part, 
and  ofttiines  more,  and  the  matter  should  bo  taken  up  by  others. 
The  discovery  of  gutta  percha,  or  rather  its  introduction  into  this 
country  by  one  individual  has  been  of  untold  benefit,  but  he 
derived  from  it  no  commercial  profit ;  indeed  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  provided  any  scheme  by  which  he  might 
have  benefited  from  the  unforeseen  applications.  It  was  not  within 
his  conception  to  foresee  that  this  substance,  which  then  only  made 
hafts  fur  wild  Malay  woodmen,  would  enable  telegraph  cables  to 
be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  news  of  London  to  be 
known  as  early  in  the  country  stations  of  India,  or  in  a  remote  city 
of  Canada,  as  in  one  of  our  provincial  towns.  Nobody  who  makes 
a  really  important  discovery  can  tell  what  its  applications  will 
ultimately  become. 

So  far  as  the  individual  colonial  discoverer  is  concerned  he  has 
an  evident  right  to  look  to  the  co-operation  of  his  own  colonial 
community,  because,  should  he  succeed  in  opening  up  a  new  branch 
of  trade,  he  will  add  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours. It  is  in  this  spirit  such  communications  are  treated  in  many 
of  our  enlightened  colonies.  The  local  government  takes  charge  of 
the  matter,  and  does  its  best :  it  sends  the  specimens  home,  and  if  it 
is  a  wealthy  government,  with  a  well-paid  agent  and  abundant 
means,  the  specimens  sent  over  are  well  received,  and  attended  to  : 
analyses  are  made,  experiments  carried  out,  trade  trials  are  obtained, 
and  a  result  is  got  at.  It  may  be  the  substance  fails,  because  some 
technical  or  market  requirement  is  not  complied  with,  and  there  is 
a  permanent  or  temporary  failure,  or  on  the  other  side  some 
encouragement  is  obtained. 

There  are,  however,  more  difficulties  than  may  be  supposed  even 
where  the  agent  of  a  great  colony  is  concerned.  Such  a  man  has 
been  chosen  for  his  political  or  financial  duties,  and  has  enough  to 
do  in  their  discharge ;  and  with  full  intelligence,  and  all  zeal  to 
effect  his  purpose,  he  may  not  be  able  to  follow  out  against  trade 
prejudices  and  all  obstacles  the  destinies  of  a  fibre  or  a  dye-stutf. 
He  cannot  be  required  to  have  the  special  knowledge,  and  the  long 
absence  from  home,  during  which  he  has  acquired  colonial  expe- 
rience and  the  confidence  of  a  large  constituency,  may  have  very 
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much  weakened  his  knowledge  of  suitable  individuals  and  trade 
arrangements  here.  It  requires  in  fact  special  knowledge  to  deal 
with  such  subjects,  as  those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

If  a  great  colony  cannot  always  successfully  follow  up  the 
researches  of  a  colonist,  the  small  colonies  are  under  greater  dis- 
advantages. Some  have  an  agent,  on  whom  they  already  make  too 
large  demands,  many  are  without  an  agent.  Therefore  of  necessity 
the  colonist  is  driven  into  other  channels,  and  must  apply  to  the 
merchants,  and  run  the  chance  of  what  they  may  do  for  him. 
Here  the  theorist  has  no  difficulty,  but  the  colonist  has.  For  him 
there  is  the  Darwinian  theory  of  selection  driving  him  in  one 
course.  He  has  perhaps  one  correspondent  at  the  port,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  intelligent,  or  zealous,  or  conversant  with  the  matter  in 
question,  and  may  or  may  not  have  home  correspondents  of  the 
like  qualifications.  The  merchant  in  the  port  may  have  some 
notion  about  fibres,  but  none  about  dyes ;  and  if  he  knows  about 
fibres,  his  accessible  correspondents  at  home  know  about  dyes,  and 
cannot  help  him  as  to  fibres. 

There  has  been  one  resource  to  all  colonists  and  all  colonies  for  a 
century,  and  that  has  been  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts, 
Manufacturers,  and  Commerce,  and  in  the  future  many  of  its 
functions  will  be  performed  no  doubt  by  the  Koyal  Colonial 
Institute.  To  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  government  agricultural 
society  of  the  colony,  merchant,  or  colonist  sends  a  letter  and 
specimens,  and  the  Society  gratuitously  does  the  best  it  can.  The 
Society  has  of  course  small  funds  available  for  all  the  demands 
made  upon  its  exchequer,  and  which  really  correspond  to  the 
functions  of  what  ought  to  be  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  In- 
deed for  many  years  that  valuable  Society  has  discharged  duties 
at  its  own  cost,  which  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  if  such  a  functionary  there  were,  and  some- 
times of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  nonexistent  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  When  an  application  arrives  from  a  colony  or 
colonist  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  does  his  best.  Availing 
himself  of  the  great  influence  and  wide  relations  of  the  Society,  he 
puts  himself  in  communication  with  the  leading  parties  interested, 
but  there  his  functions  must  cease,  and  the  matter  takes  its  chance. 
If  there  are  no  trade  prejudices,  and  the  right  and  willing  man  is 
got  at,  some  trial  is  made,  but  in  many  cases  the  whole  affair  is 
summarily  worked. 

The  whole  result  of  the  present  system,  or  rather  no  system,  is 
that  there  are  more  chances  against  the  realization  of  a  new 
colonial  product  than  in  its  favour. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  is  done  with  regard  to  India.  When  that 
eminent  naturalist,  the  late  Dr.  Koyle,  came  home,  the  East  India 
Company  with  great  sagacity  availed  itself  of  his  services  and 
experience,  and  under  his  charge  there  grew  up  the  Department 
of  Trade  Products.  This,  continued  by  his  able  successor, 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  has  become  an  important  institution,  illus- 
trated by  a  large  museum.  There  is  nothing  too  small  or  too 
large  for  this  department.  The  slightest  hint,  the  most  incon- 
siderable specimen,  meets  with  full  attention.  Very  many  efforts 
fail,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  number  of  successes  must 
be  very  small,  and  the  number  of  failures  must  be  very  great.  If 
a  substance  is  tried  to  be  introduced  before  its  time,  it  will  tem- 
porarily fail.  In  the  case  of  esparto  grass,  it  could  hardly  be  got 
into  sale  for  years,  and  now,  such  is  the  demand  for  paper  fibres, 
the  demand  has  outreached  the  supply,  the  trade  is  worth  a  million 
a-year,  and  the  price  has  risen  almost  beyond  limits.  If  there  is 
one  objection  by  one  class  of  workmen  called  in  to  handle  the 
substance,  it  may  be  fatal  to  an  article  which  the  manufacturer 
is  eager  to  supply.  So  it  is,  such  are  the  casualties  of  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Government  who  do  battle  in  the  good  cause. 

There  is  no  exhibition  anywhere  in  the  world  but  this  depart- 
ment is  eager  to  illustrate  the  suitable  products  or  manufactures 
of  India.  Then,  too,  during  the  cotton  famine,  the  department 
was  most  earnest  in  bringing  the  cultivators  and  manufacturers 
into  communication,  and  in  doing  everything  to  improve  this  product. 

A  very  useful  portion  of  the  functions  of  this  department  is  to 
supply  India  with  suitable  products.  It  is  in  constant  connection 
with  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  has 
the  benefit  of  experiments  there,  and  of  the  correspondence  with 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  propagation  of  cinchona  and  ipeca- 
cuanha in  India  may  be  referred  to  under  this  head.  Besides 
rendering  invaluable  local  service,  a  trade  in  bark  with  England 
is  already  springing  up. 

The  labour  of  such  a  department  is  never  lost.  For  a  time  an 
effort  may  be  unsuccessful,  because  the  suitable  season  has  not 
arrived ;  but  the  day  comes  when  the  exertions  of  the  past 
are  made  available.  Indian  teas  at  first  were  unacceptable  here ; 
but  when,  in  addition  to  the  China  qualities,  Indian  qualities  were 
introduced  the  tide  turned,  and  now  Indian  teas  are  especially 
sought  for  their  valuable  properties.  The  case  of  esparto  grass 
may  be  again  referred  to. 

Looking  at  the  whole  case  now  before  us,  the  suggestion  to  be 
made  is  a  natural  one.  Let  there  be  provided  for  the  colonies  th' 
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same  expedient,  which  many  years'  experience  has  proved  to  be 
successful  for  India.  Let  the  Colonial  Office  also  have  its  reporter 
on  trade  products — some  man  of  authority  practically  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence- 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  or  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  the 
author  of  the  standard  works  on  trade  products. 

The  experiment  can  be  begun  on  a  small  scale,  and  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  limited  sum  required,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
or  controversy  about  that  even  in  these  times  of  false  and  feeble 
economy.  The  colonies  would  no  doubt  pay  the  small  yearly  con- 
tribution, which  might  assess  Victoria  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds, 
demand  ten  pounds  of  Barbadoes,  and  also  one  or  two  of  Tobago, 
the  Gambia,  or  the  Falklands.  The  expense  is,  however,  so 
moderate,  and  the  benefits  to  us  at  home  so  great  in  increased  trade, 
that  the  imperial  exchequer  would  suffice ;  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  opposition  in  that  region  of  customary  difficulty  for  all 
useful  undertakings  for  the  public  good. 

When  a  deputation,  headed  by  this  Society,  proceeds  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  can  hardly  fail. 
The  boon  to  the  cabinet  and  the  public  at  home  will  be  welcome, 
and  treated  as  a  gratifying  concession.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  department  as  that  proposed  have  been  indeed  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, and  they  will  be  conferred  on  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
mass,  and  be  propagated  from  here  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  world,  where  the  enterprise  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  pro- 
viding new  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  our  population,  and 
for  the  solid  establishment  of  civilization. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  PETER  LUND  SIMMONDS  said  the  subject  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  that 
evening,  was  one  in  which  he  had  ever  taken  a  very  deep  interest, 
and  one  which  he  had  hitherto  helped  forward  in  every  way 
possible.  He  believed  that  if  such  a  proposition  were  acted  upon, 
the  results  accruing  therefrom  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
colonies  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  mother  country,  by  the 
prominence  which  would  be  given  to  the  products  of  the  colonies. 

Having  acted  as  commissioner  in  all  the  great  exhibitions,  and 
as  juror  at  some,  he  was  able  to  say  from  experience  that  some  of 
the  products  of  the  colonies  had  not  sufficient  prominence  given  to 
them,  and  hence  their  value  and  importance  were  alike  unknown. 
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The  colonies  wanted,  what  other  countries  where  there  were  not 
such  large  commercial  interests  already  possessed,  viz.,  a  colonial 
museum.  The  experiment  of  forming  a  colonial  museum  was  tried 
at  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  only  failed  for  want  of  a 
place  to  put  the  goods  and  specimens  in.  All  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  found  a  good  colonial  museum,  had  failed  or  fallen  through 
from  that  one  cause,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  finding  or  providing  a 
place  for  exhibition.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  building  would  cost 
something  considerable,  and  the  colonies  would  not  vote  the  money, 
as  each  colony  naturally  enough  shrank  from  incurring  the  whole 
responsibility.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  a  colonial  museum 
should  not  be  founded  and  carried  out  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
India  Museum.  An  opportunity  was  offered  by  the  establishment 
of  the  East  London  Museum  at  Bethnal  Green,  where,  he  doubted 
not,  space  would  be  gladly  afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  such 
products  as  the  various  colonists  might  desire  to  bring  before  the 
British  public,  and  thus  that  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great 
stumbling-block,  namely,  the  great  cost  of  providing  a  building, 
would  be  got  over.  The  products  might  be  arranged  in  order,  as 
required  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  space  might  be  as 
small  as  they  liked,  at  first ;  for,  he  doubted  not,  that  once  really 
set  on  foot,  the  value  and  utility,  commercially  and  otherwise,  of 
such  a  colonial  museum  would  very  quickly  be  recognised,  and  a 
larger  space  allotted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  colonial  timber  at  Kew,  but 
the  specimens  are  arranged  in  botanical  order,  and  in  families,  and 
so  they  occupy  a  large  space — much  larger  than  would  be  required 
if  the  same  specimens  were  arranged  as  a  manufacturer  would 
classify  them,  or  would  like  to  see  them,  where  he  would  have  his 
oils,  fibres,  and  so  forth,  each  grouped  together. 

If  British  India  supported  such  an  officer,  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
urged  should  be  appointed,  it  did  seem  strange  that  the  colonies 
did  not  have  such  an  one,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
products,  stating  the  differences,  and  what  was  the  importance 
of  each,  and  what  the  special  qualities,  and  the  specialties 
required  for  certain  manufactures.  He  would  also  report  in  what 
manner  the  various  articles  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
English  market. 

Take  the  one  product  of  wool  as  an  instance.  That  coming 
from  the  colonies.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  colonists  were 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  preparing  it  too  well.  Some 
of  the  wools  had  been  scoured  too  much,  and  the  manufacturers 
who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  would  not  look  at  it.  They 
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would  rather  have  had  or  have  seen  it  in  the  grease.  Such  a 
mistake  as  that  would  not  have  been  committed  had  there  been  a 
reporter  upon  colonial  products,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the 
colonists  how  different  classes  of  goods  should  be  prepared  for  the 
home  and  continental  markets. 

Again,  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  beet-root 
cultivation,  and  many  colonies  were  anxious  to  learn  something 
about  it,  and  the  best  mode  of  preparation.  Silk  culture,  too,  was 
attracting  great  attention,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  some  of 
the  English  colonists  established  in  colonies  and  climates  favourable 
for  the  mulberry,  should  not  engage  largely  in  silk  culture  and 
manufacture. 

All  these  were  matters  which  might  come  before  such  a  reporter. 
They  would  be  many,  and  would  require  a  large  and  varied  know- 
ledge and  experience ;  but  seeing  how  excellently  well  the  same 
duties  were  discharged  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  it  did  seem  strange 
that  no  such  officer  had  been  appointed  for  the  colonies  as  had 
already  done  such  good  service  for,  and  been  of  such  great  assistance 
to,  British  India. 

There  was  this  other  argument  in  favour  of  making  such  an 
appointment,  and  it  was  an  unanswerable  one.  The  products  of 
India  were  limited,  whereas  the  resources  and  products  of  the 
colonies  were  illimitable.  We  were  in  need  of  oils  especially,  for 
painting.  Practically,  we  had  only  linseed,  and  that  was  now 
getting  so  bad,  that  people  were  anxiou>ly  looking  out  for  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  Some  new  oil  seed  was  wanted.  There 
were  oils  in  all  the  colonies,  and  a  reporter  might  report  upon 
their  value  commercially. 

Even  in  Jamaica,  there  were  manv  useful  articles  which  had 
scarcely  found  their  way  into  the  English  market.  Some  time  ago, 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  seeking  some  one  who  would  go  out 
to  that  country,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  working  of  fibres, 
and  who  knew  how  they  should  be  prepared  and  packed  for  .the 
home  market,  and  what  each  particular  kind  was  best  adapted  for. 
But  the  difficulties  of  getting  such  a  man  were  very  great,  and  he 
doubted  if  the  Governor  was  successful  in  supplying  himself  with 
the  person  he  required.  A  colonial  reporter  would  have  been  able 
to  furnish  just  the  information  required. 

Again,  during  the  time  of  war  with  Russia,  the  supply  of 
bristles,  which  had  hitherto  been  drawn  chiefly  from  that  country, 
became  greatly  deficient,  and  some  enterprising  manufacturers  nought 
out  a  substitute,  which  they  found  in  Mexican  grass,  which  was 
then  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Central  Mexico,  and  the  trade 
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thus  begun  had  continued  to  the  present:,  and  that  fibre  was 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  bristles. 

Another  instance  of  where  a  colonial  reporter  would  have  been 
of  immense  service  came  under  the  speaker's  own  knowledge. 
There  had  been  laying  in  the  docks  at  Liverpool  for  some  years, 
a  species  of  coarse  fibre,  which  no  one  seemed  to  value  or  appre- 
ciate. There  it  lay  perfectly  useless,  and  considered  scarcely 
worth  paying  the  dock  charges,  let  alone  the  freight  to  this 
country.  No  one  would  even  look  at  it  for  a  long  time,  but  that 
very  same  fibre  had  now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  taken  the  place 
of  whalebone,  and  had,  indeed,  in  a  very  great  measure,  entirely 
superseded  it.  There  were  many  valuable  oil  and  other 
seeds  sent  home,  which  were  not  brought  into  general  use,  but 
which,  like  the  fibre  to  which  he  had  alluded,  lay  by  and  no  one 
would  look  at  them.  Now  if  those  various  products  were 
submitted  to  an  experienced  reporter  for  examination,  and  to  be 
reported  upon  by  him,  there  would  be  the  means  ready  to  hand 
of  introducing  many  very  valuable  things  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Mr.  GISBORNE  MOLINEAUX  had  listened  to  the  Paper,  and  to  the 
very  valuable  suggestions  contained  therein,  with  great  pleasure, 
as  well  as  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  whose  observations 
were  of  a  highly  practical  character.  The  appointment  of  such 
an  officer  as  had  been  suggested  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  mother  country. 
From  the  very  large  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  colonies, 
manufacturers  were  constantly  turning  their  attention  to  new 
fields  for  its  employment.  Beet  root  sugar  had  been  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  which  individual  colonies  experienced  in 
getting  the  least  special  attention  paid  to  them.  Beet  root  sugar 
was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Canada,  and  people  there 
were  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  to  find  out  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  the  root,  and  obtaining  the  greatest 
quantity  of  sugar.  But  that,  at  present,  could  only  be  done  by 
individual  exertion,  and-  the  experience  could  only  be  acquired  after 
great  toil,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  whereas  if  such  an 
officer  existed  as  had  been  indicated,  he  would  be  able  to  supply 
just  the  sort  of  information  required  as  to  the  best  kind  of  soil ; 
the  most  favourable  localities ;  the  temperature,  the  preparation ; 
the  best  time  for  sowing  or  planting  ;  the  best  mode  of  preparation 
for  the  English  markets,  and  so  forth.  He  would  also  be  able  to 
furnish  most  valuable  and  necessary  information  to  the  English 
people ;  for  any  one  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  colonial  matters 
knew  the  great  want  of  knowledge  which  existed  at  home,  even 
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upon  the  most  elementary  questions,  even  that  of  the  geography 
of  the  colonies.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  itself  had  a  very 
wide  field  open  before  it,  in  diffusing  this  elementary  knowledge. 
From  the  very  first  it  had  been  his  idea  that  the  best  thing  would 
be  the  formation  of  a  colonial  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  colonial 
products,  but  as  yet  the  Institute  had  not  the  space,  being  merely 
in  its  infancy.  But  that  night  a  hint  had  been  thrown  out  that  it 
was  just  possible  they  might  get  the  space  at  the  East  London 
Museum,  and  so  a  plan  commenced  for  bringing  the  various 
resources  of  the  colonies  home  to  the  popular  mind  of  this  country  ; 
and  he  felt  fully  convinced  if  that  were  done,  people  in  this 
country  would  hear  a  very  great  deal  less  of  that  noisy  section  of 
the  community,  the  doings  of  which  were  always  regarded  with  so 
much  interest. 

Mr.  FREELAND  considered  himself  unfortunate  in  not  having 
heard  the  whole  of  the  Paper,  but  from  what  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  he  thought  he  might  congratulate  the 
members  upon  the  eminently  practical  character  which  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke  had  infused  into  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  more  closely  the  connection  between  England  and  her 
colonies  three  things  were  wanting — a  tie  of  sympathy,  a  tie  of 
intellect,  and  a  material  tie.  The  primary  object  of  the  Colonial 
Institute  was  to  supply  the  two  former ;  and  such  an  object  must 
commend  itself  to  every  one  who  had  given  time  and  study  to  the 
question,  and  who  knew  how  deeply  the  love  of  England — which 
colonists  always  called  "  home  "  long  after  they  had  made  themselves 
homes  in  the  country  of  their  adoption — was  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  every  colonist.  England  and  Englishmen  wanted  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  people  that  conjoint  tie  of  smpathy  and  intellect 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  order  to  connect  more  closely  the 
British  Government  with  its  distant  dependencies.  But  they 
wanted  also  a  material  tie ;  and,  to  his  mind,  no  better  mode 
of  furnishing  it  could  be  adopted  than  that  suggested  by  his  friend, 
the  essayist  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  made  two  sug- 
gestions, both  of  which  would  go  far  to  supply  this  great  want. 
First,  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  colonial  reporter,  and, 
secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  museum,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  knowledge  of  colonial  products  and  resources  before 
the  government  and  the  public  of  England.  For  himself,  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  locality  of  the  museum  was  fixed  at  the  West 
or  the  East  End  of  London,  so  long  as  a  nucleus  was  formed  ;  for  it 
mattered  very  little  where  the  museum  was  situate,  so  long  as  the 
practical  result  was  attained. 
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The  example  of  India  was  most  clearly  a  case  in  point,  as 
showing  what  great  and  material  advantages  had  accrued  to  that 
portion  of  the  Queen's  dominions  from  the  energetic  labours  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  Dr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  who  had  brought 
the  products  of  India  before  the  English  public  in  so  eminently 
practical  a  manner.  It  had  been  said  that  the  exports  of  India  to 
England  were  fully  ten  millions  sterling  less  per  annum  than  the 
exports  of  the  colonies.  Surely,  then,  the  inference  was  just  and 
the  logic  irresistible,  that  the  colonies  had  a  stronger  argument 
than  even  India  in  their  favour  in  asking  the  English  Government 
to  appoint  a  reporter  upon  colonial  products,  and  to  assist  in  some 
degree  in  founding  a  colonial  museum. 

He  could  not  conclude  without  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  so  eloquently  set  forth  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  that  evening,  and  saying  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown 
out.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  were  not 
insuperable.  He  could  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
the  Institute  to  unite  for  this  purpose  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  that 
they  might  use  their  united  strength  in  pressing  this  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  Nay,  more,  he  felt  certain  that 
practical  suggestions,  backed  up  by  two  practical  societies,  would 
receive  due  attention  from  any  Government,  but  especially  from  the 
Government  at  present  existing  by  the  national  will. 

Mr.  WOOD  said  one  good  effect  to  flow  from  the  appointment  of 
a  colonial  reporter  would  be  that  the  gentleman  would  do  good 
service  by  telling  the  colonists  what  not  to  send.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  those  matters,  he  knew  that  colonists  kept  on  sending 
over  certain  things  which  could  be  purchased  much  cheaper  in 
France  and  other  places  much  nearer  home.  Taking  a  single 
instance  from  many  which  had  come  under  his  own  knowledge,  he 
knew  that  some  colonists  had  been  to  great  trouble  in  collecting  and 
sending  over  honey  to  this  country,  the  prime  cost  of  which  was 
one  shilling  per  pound,  whilst  the  same  article,  of  like  quality, 
could  be  bought  in  Normandy  at  a  few  shillings  per  hundredweight. 
Another  thing  was,  they  might  be  told  that  it  was  no  use  sending 
home  colonial  moist  sugar,  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  English 
market,  and  would  never  sell.  Colonists  required  to  be  told  not 
only  what  to  send  home,  but  also  how  to  dress  goods  for  the  home 
market,  and  how  to  pack  them  up. 

Mr.  LABILLIERE  thought  that  what  was  proposed  would  throw  a 
very  great  deal  of  work  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man,  and  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  one  gentleman  possessing 
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the  various  qualifications  and  the  large  experience  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  supposing  it  were  to 
be  created.  He  hoped,  however,  that  a  reporter  would  be  appointed 
to  a  colonial  museum,  to  be  very  shortly  established. 

Mr.  SEDGWICK  COWPER,  secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Exhibition,  concurred  in  thinking  it 
most  desirable  that  a  colonial  reporter  should  be  appointed  ;  but,  for 
choice,  he  would  rather  have  a  department  created.  Taking  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  drawing  a  straight  line  across  them,  would 
be  found  in  the  group  every  variety  of  climate,  from  extreme  heat 
to  the  extreme  of  cold,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  settling 
and  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind.  From  first  to  last,  the 
colonists  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  mother  country,  but  they 
could  not  help  a  slight  feeling  of  irritation  when  they  found  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  directed  to  America.  Thus  in  one  year 
(1868),  they  found  no  fewer  than  186,000  emigrants  went  to 
America,  24,000  went  to  Canada,  and  to  Australia,  the  largest  tract 
of  country  of  any,  a  number  considerably  below  the  smallest  figures 
he  had  mentioned.  So  that,  instead  of  rearing  up  a  people  united 
to  and  sympathising  with  home,  England  was  actually  assisting  in 
the  formation  and  rearing  of  aliens. 

Mr.  McARTHUR  thought  that  the  colonies  themselves  were  as 
much  blamable  for  the  evils  the  last  speaker  had  pointed  out  as 
the  home  Government.  There  was,  however,  this  great  element 
which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked,  that  people  could  get  to  Canada 
or  America  for  31.  or  4Z.,  whereas  it  cost  14Z.  or  15Z.  to  get  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Australia. 

Mr.  WILSON  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  council  of 
the  Institute  to  take  some  steps  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  that  evening.  Unless  they  took 
some  steps,  the  suggestions  might  as  well  never  have  been  made ; 
because,  without  some  practical  application,  they  would  fall  barren. 
But  taking  practical  steps  involved  spending  some  money,  and  it 
was  quite  as  well  for  them  to  consider  where  that  money  was  to 
come  from.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsibility  of 
expenditure  of  money  upon  any  individual.  It  was  possible  that 
they  might  get  some  assistance,  but  they  well  knew  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  at  present  charged  with  the  finances  of  the 
country  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  extremely  liberal.  Another 
great  point  was  the  indisposition  of  the  colonies  to  work  well 
together.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  great  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  colonies  could  be  brought  together,  and  exhibited  in 
a  museum,  a  very  great  good  would  result  not  only  to  the  colonies 
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themselves,  but  also  lo  the  mother  country ;  but  there  might  be 
petty  rivalries  and  jealousies :  one  colony  might,  and  perhaps 
would,  think  that  it  had  not  sufficient  space  allotted  to  it,  or  that 
its  products  were  not  given  such  prominence  as  those  of  some  other 
colonies.  But  no  doubt  those  points  would  be  got  over,  if  there 
were  no  real  ground  of  complaint.  The  practical  point  was  this  : 
they  were  all  agreed  upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  appointment  of  a  colonial  reporter — a  museum  might 
perhaps  follow, — was  it  then  worth  while  for  the  Institute  to  form  a 
deputation,  and  go  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  talk  it  over  with 
him?  A  very  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  home  Govern- 
ment, but  he  sincerely  believed  that  there  was  really  a  very  kindly 
feeling  in  the  Colonial  Office — in  regard  to  the  struggling  colonies 
especially.  He  doubted  not  that  Lord  Kimberley  might  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  do  a  little.  If  the  colonies  would  then  amongst  them  do  a  little 
more,  as  he  felt  sure  they  would,  the  thing  would  be  done.  Those 
colonies  which  had  nothing  to  exhibit  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
behind  the.  others  in  sending  its  products  for  exhibition,  and  con- 
tributing its  portion  towards  the  expenses. 

Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  said  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
that  evening  had  given  him  greater  hopes  than  he  had  had  for  a 
long  time  past  as  to  the  Institute.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  for  a 
long  time  past  in  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
meetings  the  Institute  had  been  gradually  drifting  further  and 
further  away  from  those  practical  questions  and  aims  which  the 
founders  proposed  to  themselves  at  starting.  Those  who  assisted  to 
found  the  Society  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  museum  for 
colonial  products  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  colonies,  amongst  the  home  population,  and  he  took  shame 
to  himself  that  he  had  done  so  little  hitherto  towards  bringing 
about  that  most  practicable  result.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
most  practical  questions  which  had  ever  been  brought  before  the 
Institute  had  been  discussed  that  evening,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  let  it  drop,  but  take  some  steps  in  order  to  give  the 
suggestion  a  practical  issue.  Supposing  a  museum  were  to  be 
formed,  we  should  not  want  any  great  space  at  first,  but  some  place 
where  the  space  could  be  extended  as  circumstances  required. 
Two  exhibitions  had  been  spoken  about,  one  at  the  West,  and  the 
other  at  the  East  End  of  London,  but  for  his  part  he  thought  both 
might  give  a  little  space  to  the  colonies,  and  a  museum  be  formed 
at  each.  He  considered  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  space  required.  It  seemed  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
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to  go  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  but  before  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  committee,  to  form  the  deputation  and  agree  upon 
what  was  to  be  said  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  there- 
fore thought  that  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Council  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  other  members  of  the  Institute;  and  if 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  Mr.  Simmonds  would  kindly  join  that  com- 
mittee, and  give  it  their  valuable  assistance,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  committee  would  be  a  most  practical  one,  which  would 
decide  upon  a  course  of  action  and  propound  some  plan  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  could  not  ignore.  Having  known 
Lord  Kimberley  from  boyhood,  he  knew  his  lordship  would  listen 
with  genuine  relish  to  any  practical  suggestion,  but  an  indefinite 
and  vague  proposal  would  obtain  but  a  very  poor  hearing.  He  had 
noted  down  many  points  which  gave  them  materials  to  enlarge  upon. 
Something  had  been  said  about  the  expenses,  but  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  colonies  to  bear  each 
a  proportion.  The  Institute  had  various  agencies  in  many  colonies 
which  it  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  turn  to  any  practical  account, 
and  he  thought  all  those  agencies  could  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 
He  thought  the  path  very  clear,  and  hoped  the  matter  would  not  be 
allowed  to  drop.  He  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  FREELAND,  by  way  of  giving  practical  shape  to  the  sugges- 
tions, moved  a  resolution  instructing  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to 
form  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Simmonds,  to  confer  and  draw  up  a  scheme  and  submit  it  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  appointment  of  a  reporter  upon  the 
industrial  products  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  SKDGWICK  COOPER  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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